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PROSPERITY WITHIN RATIONAL CONFINES 


GUARDING AGAINST REVERSE AND RETRIBUTORY ELEMENTS 


most bountiful year ever 
vouchsafed to the American people 
! draws nigh to a close, it is well to 
ee Jeaven thanksgiving and _ over- 
weening assurance with sober reflection, 
searching inquiry, and a due sense of re- 
sponsibility. History abounds in lessons 
and recent caustic criticisms from abroad 
suggest that the crescendo pitch at which 
prosperity has been sustained in this 
country, may not be altogether free from 
those tendencies which breed either arro- 
gant or blissful disregard for the stern opera- 
tions of immutable economic laws. To 
foster the material progress of this nation, 
to avoid violent reaction or adversity, and 
to enable business, industry and finance to 
face the coming year with renewed con- 
fidence and faith, it becomes necessary to 
strip the chimerical from the substance and 
to curb those seductive elements in our 
national life that only too plainly lead to 
indulgence, extravagance and weakening of 
the moral fibres. 

Disciplinary measures need to be en- 
forced in our economic household. The 
first step to keep prosperity within rational 
limits is to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, to frankly label and segregate the 
good from the bad. Mighty forces have 
been released in our material development 
which lend color to the comforting belief 


that higher standards of living are here to 
stay; that we have successfully demon- 
strated to the world that capitalism is a 
synonym for “industrial democracy.” In- 
dustry and business have become responsive 
to improved processes of coordination, of 
productive efficiency, elimination of waste 
and the introduction of advanced scientific 
methods. The atmosphere of fear and 
threat of financial stringency has been all 
but banished by the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System and the discovery 
of apparently unlimited sources of credit. 
And yet there is a still, small voice which 
whispers disconcertingly something about 
alternating business cycles, proverbial fat 
and lean years and the eternal law of 
equation. 

Elements of permanence and stability 
reside in the present business and industrial 
structure which are decidedly favorable to 
continued and uninterrupted prosperity 
during 1927. Unlike the situation which 
precipitated the severe deflation after the 
post-war boom, there is no evidence of 
commodity speculation, rise in prices or 
drain on Federal Reserve resources. The 
strongest element in American business 
today is the policy of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, the absence of large inventories, de- 
creasing commodity prices and the avail- 
ability of ample rediscounting power in the 
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Federal Reserve banks. Railroad trans- 
portation has never been more efficient. 
Moreover, the crops are plentiful and con- 
suming capacity is sustained by full em- 
ployment and wide distribution of earnings, 

The only way to preserve this foundation 
and guard against reverse is for responsible 
business and financial management to 
recognize and apply common sense correc- 
tives to subversive tendencies that are 
charged with potentialities for mischief no 
less insidious than those which caused pre- 
vious periods of collapse or depression. Be- 
cause the greatest dangers today are those 
which are due to excessive expansion and 
diversion of bank credits into the type of 
long-term or fixed obligations, which in 
time of recession become ‘frozen assets,” 
the responsibility as well as the opportunity 
for keeping the country prosperous rests 
very largely with the conduct of banking 
and especially the use of loaning power. 
Happily, there is evidence of greater 
vigilance and conservatism among bankers 
in discouraging real estate speculation and 
to the extent that banking credit is em- 
ployed in financing installment buying. 
Overcapitalization and overissue of bonded 
obligations, which mortgages prospective 
earnings, are among other tendencies that 
derive nourishment from “‘easy money” and 
competition to keep surplus bank credit 
profitably employed. 


° 


* 
i 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN BANK- 
ING AND CREDIT 


HE problems which challenge mature 
'T| banking and business judgment ac- 

quire due importance when the 
volume and velocity of business and in- 
dustry are contrasted with changes in the 
banking structure and in the employment 
of bank credit. Benjamin Anderson of the 
Chase National Bank has published figures 
and comment on bank expansion during the 
war period compared with bank expansion 
since June, 1922 which are deserving of 
earnest consideration. He shows that de- 
posits of commercial banks increased $5,- 
835,451,000 during the period this nation 
was engaged in the war as compared with an 
increase of $9,560,856,000 from June, 1922, 
to June 30, 1926. Loans, discounts and in- 
vestments of commercial banks increased 
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$7,056,439,000 during the war period and 
$9,649,924,000 since June, 1922. On the 
basis of price indexes and production figures 
he shows that, while the country needs less 
bank credit today than in 1919, deposits 
since that year have increased $13,000,000,- 
000. In other words, the great increase 
in bank credit has been used mainly in loans 
secured by stock and bond collateral, bank 
investments in securities, real estate loans 
and in purchasing installment finance paper. 
For the reporting member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, holding about 47 
per cent of the bank deposits of the country, 
investments in securities and loans on se- 
curities have increased $4,000,000,000, while 
commercial loans and discounts actually 
decreased over $500,000,000 


It is estimated that sales of goods on the 
installment basis during the past year was 
well in excess of $6,000,000,000, according 
to the report of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. How much of this volume of install- 
ment purchasing was supported by bank 
credit is conjectural, but the amount is 
doubtless sufficiently large to justify bankers 
in seriously considering the dangers of pur- 
chasing on easier terms than experience has 
shown to be safe. The great trouble in 
banking conduct is that which arises from 
competition to keep surplus supplies of 
credit and loanable funds profitably em- 
ployed. 


The whole complexion of banking assets 
and nature of credit resources has radically 
changed in recent years. Witness the great 
increase in time deposits as compared with 
demand deposits. The incentive therefore 
came with the lowering of reserve require- 
ments against time deposits which released 
bank credit far beyond the needs of actual 
commerce and compelled banks to seek 
outlet in investment, collateral loan, real 
estate loan and other channels. Corpora- 
tions and business establishments have 
changed their methods of financing, owing 
to low money rates, which accounts for the 
relatively small demand for commercial 
accommodation. There is no denying 
increase in tangible wealth, but it should 
be remembered that present prosperity is 
to a large extent predicated upon activity 
of a small number of industries and high 
pressure salesmanship. { } 
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YEAR OF UNPARALLELED 
PROSPERITY 


OTWITHSTANDING recent cross- 
currents, a survey of industrial, 

trade and financial achievements for 
the first ten months of the present year 
indicates that 1926 will register the highest 
tide of prosperity every enjoyed in the ex- 
perience of this or any other country. 
Statistics of some of the major industries 
and financial barometrics convey some idea 
of the tremendous pace attained by busi- 
ness. On the basis of first ten months’ 
volume, it is estimated that freight car load- 
ings for the year will total 52,700,900 cars, 
an increase of 3 per cent over the high 
record of the previous year. Pig iron pro- 
duction amounted to 32,722,194 tons as 
compared with 30,122,993 for the same 
period last year. Steel ingots for the full 
twelve months is estimated at 47 million 
tons, exceeding the 1925 peak output by 
three million tons, with earnings in the iron 
and steel industry likewise establishing 
new records. 

Industrial and manufacturing profits, al- 
though narrowing in margin, also promise 
to show up larger than for any previous 
year. In automobile output, General 
Motors and other leading concerns report 
larger earnings and sales for the first ten 
months than for the entire calendar year of 
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1925. Building contracts in the 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains for the first 
ten months amounted to $5,325,506,400, 
an increase of 6 per cent over the similar 
period of 1925. Bank clearings in New 
York City and throughout the country re- 
flect the tremendous velocity of current 
trade, and financial operations are sub- 
stantially above last year’s and all previous 
aggregates. Combined export and import 
trade for the first ten months aggregate 
$6,732,564,372 as against $6,600,104,536 
for the same months last year, although 
representing a decrease of nearly $100,- 
000,000 in exports and an increase of 
$227,000,000 in imports. 

Financial operations during 1926 have 
also assumed benumbing proportions. New 
corporate financing for the first ten months 
aggregated $3,115,763,100 as compared with 
$3,016,653,400 for the same months last 
year, Capital expenditures made by Class I 
railroads during the first nine months to- 
taled $629,000,000, an increase of $100,- 
000,000 over the same period last year. 
Dividends and interest payments in October 
reached a new high total of $447,000,000. 

To fill in the picture there are other 
statistic evidences of the wide diffusion and 
increase of wealth. It is estimated that the 
national wealth is now close to 400 billion 
dollars. Approximately 15,000,000 persons 
in the United States now belong to the in- 


BANQUET TENDERED TO THE First INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SAVINGS BANKS OFFICIALS, 
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vestor class. Employee ownership of stocks 
is spreading rapidly. Total wages and 
salaries paid by all branches of industry has 
increased from 32 billions of dollars in 1918 
to 41 billions. Life insurance in force 
has increased from 35 billions in 1920 to 
68 billions. Savings deposits have increased 
from $14,672,000,000 in 1920 to nearly 
25 billions. 

As the year nears its close there are some 
signs of recession and of readjustment, at- 
tributed in part to seasonal fluctuations, 
but nevertheless inducing more moderate 
expectations as to prospects for the next 
year. Bank clearings for the week ending 
November 20 shows a drop of 9.2 per cent 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. There is evident a gradual de- 
cline in building construction, automobile 
output, and in unfilled steel orders. 


& & & 
DECREASE IN PAPER ELIGIBLE 
FOR REDISCOUNT 

SIGNIFICANT contribution to the 
subject of bank expansion and the 
diversion of bank credit is presented 
by Mr. George E. Roberts of the National 
City Bank of New York, in a recently pub- 
lished table showing the rapid decrease in 
the percentage of eligible paper for redis- 
count with the Federal Reserve Banks, plus 
U.S. securities, reported by national banks. 
Sufficiently interesting as these figures are, 
they become even more important when it is 
considered that the proportion of eligible 
paper held by state banks and trust com- 
panies is substantially less than the amount 
held by member banks. According to 
figures published by the Comptroller of the 
Currency covering all national banks, the 
percentage of their holdings of paper eligible 
for rediscount, plus holdings of government 
securities, to total loans, discounts and in- 
vestments of these banks, has declined from 
37 per cent in 1923 to 32.3 per cent in 1925. 
Figures for 1926 will doubtless show a 
further decline, and if state bank totals 
are included the decline would probably 

show a declining ratio to 22 per cent. 
The inference from these figures is that in 
the event of business recession or a stimu- 
lated demand for commercial accommoda- 
tion, the banks would speedily exhaust pres- 
ent supply of paper eligible for rediscounting 
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and would be confronted with the necessity 
of calling loans and disposing of their in- 
vestments in a declining market. Such a 
situation might arise in the event that in- 
flated real estate securities should suffer the 
collapse so frequently predicted. Likewise 
there is the probability of a redistribution 
of our abnormally large holdings of the 
world’s supply of gold as Europe restores 
currencies and resumes economic efficiency. 
The factors that must be borne in mind are 
that we have capitalized our international 
creditor position by translating surplus gold 
into bank credits for domestic rather than 
international expansion and that greatly 
reduced reserve requirements have stimu- 
lated time deposits at the expense of demand 
deposits, thus rendering the banking posi- 
tion less liquid than prudence and con- 
servatism would dictate. 


2, 2, o 
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CURRENCY STABILIZATION 
IN EUROPE 


We NOTHER important step toward 
A gold standard and currency restora- 

tion was accomplished in Europe 
when Belgium’s new currency stabilization 
plan became effective on October 25. The 
value of the Belgium franc was fixed by 
decree at a gold value of about 2.781 cents 
and a new monetary unit, the belga, was 
created, to be used in foreign trade only, 
equivalent to five paper frances with fixed 
fine gold value of about 13.904 cents. The 
Federal Reserve and various Central Banks 
are pledged to aid Belgium. 

A majority of the European countries 
are back upon a gold basis, including Great 
Britain, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Sweden 
and Finland. Denmark has announced 
intention to resume gold payments on 
January 1, and Norway is expected to take 
similar action. The process has thus far 
created twelve new currency units in 
Europe. The only two remaining large 
countries which remain the centers of cur- 
rency disturbance are France and Italy. 
In Mussolini’s domain, an apparently suc- 
cessful effort is now under way to stabilize 
the lira. In France the recent marked re- 


covery of the franc and the improvement 
in national finances encourages the belief 
that stabilization will be effected during the 
coming year. 
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DEMAND FOR WIDER USE OF 
ACCEPTANCES 


JHE valuable lesson taught by Eng- 
T land’s pre-war and world-wide pres- 
tige in acceptance financing and the 
maintenance of a flexible discount market, 
needs to be impressed upon American bank- 
ers with renewed emphasis. A wider and 
more intelligent recognition of the inherent 
advantages of employing bankers’ and 
trade acceptances is essential, both as a 
matter of cultivating foreign trade and pre- 
serving the primacy of the dollar in inter- 
national exchange as well as preserving sta- 
bility and the strongest possible factor of 
liquidity in our expanded domestic credit 
structure. Since the restoration of the gold 
standard in England, the sterling bill is 
coming back very rapidly in international 
trade financing and London is confident of 
resuming its former uncontested leadership 
Despite the impregnable creditor position 
of this country and our vast surplus of gold, 
which has been translated into banking 
credit for domestic expansion, this possi- 
bility is not remote in view of the default 
of American banking institutions to fully 
comprehend and utilize their potential ac- 
ceptance power. 

On the surface there appears reassurance 
in the report presented by the Committee 
on Acceptances at the recent annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. This showed that over $3,650,000,000 
of trade has been financed during the past 
twelve months with American bankers’ ac- 
ceptances; that total acceptances issued and 
outstanding, as of August 31, 1926, was 
$582,000,000. Of this total 15 per cent 
represents the financing of strictly domestic 
business and 85 per cent was employed in 
financing imports and exports. Of the 
foreign financing, about 30 per cent repre- 
sents movement of goods between foreign 
countries as evidence of the use of dollar 
exchange in purely foreign trade which does 
not touch our own shores. 

A total of 80 per cent of all acceptance 
business transacted in this country is con- 
fined to fifty prominent banks and trust 
companies, mostly located in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
and several other centers. In 1920 there 
were 450 banks and trust companies re- 
porting acceptances issued and outstanding; 
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in 1925 there were 227, so that there is 
evident a marked decrease in the number of 
acceptance banks. This concentration is 
not an unwholesome development to the 
extent that it implies the elimination of 
names that appeared in the post-war infla- 
tion period and did not carry due weight 
and negotiability in foreign markets. The 
important fact is that the fifty banks and 
trust companies which now conduct 80 per 
cent of American acceptance business might 
readily be augmented by fifty or more 
equally strong and well-known banking in- 
stitutions which have no acceptances in 
their portfolios or whose acceptance liability 
is far below normal. The trouble is that 
too many banks still regard the acceptance 
as a “rainy day” exigency. Many manufac- 
turing and business corporations which favor 
the financing of their products on accept- 
ances complain that bankers very often 
themselves impose vexatious and arbitrary 
handicaps. Evidence is also at hand to 
show that some banks actually discourage 
the use of trade bills in settling merchandise 
accounts. Another serious obstacle is tke 
fact that very often bankers do not under- 
stand the principles of acceptance financing. 
They disregard the obligations of collecting 
banks and fail to recognize that acceptances 
are classed as prime negotiable instruments, 
subject to the provisions of the Negotiable 
Instrument Act, and should receive every 
facility in banking channels. 

While the open discount market has been 
developed to the extent that the output of 
bankers’ bills is readily absorbed with a 
turnover which will exceed $4,000,000,000 
for the current year, there are numerous 
handicaps that still attend such operation. 
With increased and greater safeguards of 
documentary bills, warehouse _ receipts, 
standardization of forms and reduction of 
the mass of Treasury obligations carried by 
banks, the opportunity offers itself for 
speeding up acceptance business and at the 
same time fortifying the nation’s credit 
structure in a way that will be most wel- 
come in the event of business reverse. 


Federal Reserve policy and the diligent 
efforts of the American Acceptance Council 
have been very helpful in creating a broader 
market for acceptance, but the real work of 
development must be undertaken by the 
banks and trust companies. 
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A NOTABLE DECISION AWARDS 
STANDARD OIL STOCK DIVIDEND 
TO LIFE TENANT 


N important decision recently ren- 
dered by the New York Supreme 
Court, involving an award of $3,287,- 
560, determines for the first time the ques- 
tion as to whether extraordinary dividends 
on Standard Oil stock, following dissolu- 
tion of the parent corporation, are to be ap- 
portioned to life tenant under deed of trust 
or to be treated as belonging to remainder- 
men as an accretion to principal of trust 
estate. The court decides in favor of the 
life tenant, but owing to the unusual cir- 
cumstances attending the declaration of the 
stock dividend, the court discusses at con- 
siderable length the contention raised in 
behalf of the remaindermen that to the ex- 
tent that the stock dividends in question 
are representative of an appreciation in 
value, or “write-ups” of stocks of subsidiary 
companies held by the corporation declar- 
ing the dividends, the latter must be treated 
as capital of the trust. 

The proceeding was brought by V. Everit 
Macy and Walter G. Ladd, substituted 
trustees under the will of the late Josiah 
Macy, Jr., against Mrs. Kate M. Ladd, 
daughter of the deceased, named as life 
beneficiary. The testator, Josiah Macy, 
Jr., by his will established a trust which 
became effective in 1892, by which the 
daughter was to receive “the interest and 
income” of the residue or estate for her 
life and at her death remaindermen. In- 
cluded in the residuary estate were the 
shares of Standard Oil Trust which after 
its dissolution became 4,900 shares of stock 
in the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey. Also included in the residuary of the 
estate were shares of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York. The New Jersey 
Company after the establishment of the 
trust (except in a few negligible instances) 
purchased stock in companies which be- 
came its subsidiaries. These shares were 
carried on its books at cost or book value 
until 1922, when its directors re-valuated 
them carrying the difference (equal to the 
accumulated earnings of the subsidiaries) 
between their previous book value and the 
re-valuation to surplus and declared a stock 
dividend of 400 per cent to its stockholders. 
The New York Company also re-valued 
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subsidiary shares, and declared a 200 per 
cent stock dividend. 


In the application by the trustees for 
approval of their accounts the question 
arose whether the life tenant was entitled 
to the entire stock dividends. The re- 
maindermen argued that the amount of 
the stock dividends represented by the 
“write-up” of the shares must be treated 
as capital. Among other things, it was 
shown that at the time of the purchase of 
subsidiary stocks the holding companies 
issued securities and the remaindermen as- 
serted that the proceeds of the securities and 
not accumulated earnings were used for 
the purchase of the subsidiary stocks. Nei- 
ther the will itself nor the circumstances 
surrounding its execution gave any guide 
as to the intention of the testator in regard 
to a division between life tenant and re- 
maindermen. 

It was held by the court that all of both 
the stock dividends should be awarded to 
the life tenant since (a) the subsidiary stocks 
were purchased from the parent company’s 
earnings accrued after the establishment of 
the trust (except as to a negligible portion 
thereof); (b) the investment of such earn- 
ings by the parent was not a capitalization 
thereof; (c) the increase in valuation in 1922 
of the stock had the same characteristic 
as the earnings with which the stocks were 
purchased; (d) such investments and such 
appreciation constituted a fund to which 
the life tenant was entitled when dividends 
were declared therefrom, there being no en- 
trenchment upon the corpus of the trust; 
(e) the net “‘write-up” in 1922 was not an 
increment to the corpus; and (f) as a result 
the stock dividend, leaving as it did a book 
value for the former stock of greater amount 
than the corpus to be maintained, was pay- 
able to the life tenant. The court said that 
earnings of a corporation invested in securi- 
ties do not become necessarily permanently 
capitalized, and that the increase in value 
of such investment is not necessarily an 
increment of capital. 

“Tt is urged,” said Judge Taylor, in the 
course of his decision, “‘that such a result 
gives benefits to the life tenant out of pro- 
portion to the benefits to remaindermen 
that the testator, whose will was probated 
in 1876, could not have intended what will 
accrue from this decision to the life tenant. 
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If the testator could have foreseen the re- 
markable financial success of the great 
Standard Oil enterprise in the years which 
intervened between the time of his death 
and 1922, it may be that he would have 
made a will more favorable in its terms to 
those here remaindermen. But we may not 
read into the document anything which 
he did not write therein. - 


2, 2, 2, 
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TRUST COMPANIES UPHELD IN 
REORGANIZATION 

N interesting phase of the foreclosure 
proceedings attending the receiver- 

ship and reorganization of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, are 
the decisions handed down by the United 
States District Court and the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, sustaining and 
approving the actions of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the United States 
Trust Company of New York, as trustees, 
in safeguarding the rights of various classes 
of hondholders. The Jameson committee 
of minority bondholders first brought an 
action attempting to disqualify the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, as trustee of the 


general and refunding mortgage of the rail- 


road, on the ground that it also acted as 
depository for the bonds. Judge Wilker- 
son of the U. S. District Court held for the 
Guaranty Trust Company. In a more re- 
cent the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals denies the application 
of the Jameson committee for leave to ap- 
peal from the order of Judge Wilkerson, 
which prevented the committee from in 
tervening in foreclosure proceedings. 

In speaking of the conduct of the fore 
closure proceedings by the trustees, and 
in commenting upon the charges of the 
Jameson Committee, District Judge Wilker- 


son said in his opinion: 


decision, 


“The charges in 
the petition for intervention have not been 
sustained. The trustees have acted in strict 
accordance with their duties under the 
terms of the mortgages and indentures of 
which they are trustees... . To a very high 
degree the trustees have acted in the inter- 
est of all the bondholders, giving due effect 
to the terms of the mortgages and inden- 
tures which are binding upon trustees and 
all bondholders alike. Under the terms of 
the mortgages and indentures the majority 
bondholders were entitled to the 
which has been entered.” 


decree 


a 


INCOME TAX REGULATIONS AF- 
vea® FECTING FIDUCIARIES 


HERE are several changes of great 

interest to fiduciary organizations in 

Regulations 69 recently issued by 
the Treasury Department which give offi- 
cial interpretation of the Federal Income 
Tax law approved last February. One is 
an entirely new method of determining gain 
or loss resulting from the sale of rights to 
subscribe to stock, or from the sale of stock 
acquired through exercise of the rights, or 
from the sale of stock with respect to which 
such rights have been issued. Another im- 
portant change in the regulations is that 
which affects installment sales of both real 
and personal property, which is applicable 
as well to transactions in taxable years be- 
fore 1925. It is sufficient to say that, in 
many cases, the taxpayer or his personal 
representative, by filing amended returns 
and claims for refund, may recover tax 
paid in prior years in excess of his liability. 

Under prior Treasury regulations, if the 
income tax returns were on the accrual basis 
the federal estate tax was deductible in the 
taxable year in which the due date fell, or 
in the taxable year in which the tax was 
paid, if it was paid before the due date. 
Under the new regulations this deduction is 
allowed only from the income of the year in 
which the due date falls. 

Another new feature of the regulations 
is the apportionment of a depreciation de- 
duction between life tenant and remainder- 
man in the case of improved business real 
estate. If the useful life of the improve- 
ment is less than the expectancy of the life 
tenant, the entire depreciation each year 
may be claimed by him; but if it is greater, 
the remainderman is entitled to a propor- 
tionate part of the deduction, upon ter- 
mination of the life estate. 

Entirely new provisions of the regulations 
deal with the assessment and collection of 
taxes in cases in which the assets of a tax- 
payer have been disposed of after his tax 
liability accrued. There are new provisions, 
also, which relate to the assessment and 
collection of tax against fiduciaries, the 
purpose of which is that there shall be some 
person to whom the notice of a tax de- 
ficiency may be mailed, in the case—for 
example—of an incompetent taxpayer or of 
a decedent’s estate. 
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COURT UPHOLDS VALIDITY OF 
*“COLOR-LINE”’? PROPERTY 
RESTRICTIONS 

QUESTION of considerable interest 
to trustees in handling real estate 
properties, and especially in connec- 
tion with real estate subdivisions, has been 
ruled upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In effect, the decision holds 
that privately covenanted restrictions 
against the conveyance or sale of property 
to negroes is not an invasion of constitu- 
tional rights. The case came before the 
Supreme Court on an appeal from the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia. In 1921, thirty white persons, owning 
twenty-five parcels of land, improved by 
dwelling-houses, situated in the City of 
Washington, executed an indenture, duly 
recorded, in which they recited that for 
their mutual benefit and the best interests 
of the neighborhood comprising these prop- 
erties, they mutually covenanted and agreed 
that no part of these properties should ever 
be used or occupied by, or sold, leased or 
given to any person of the negro race, this 
covenant to run for twenty-five years. 

In 1922 one of the parties entering into 
this contract agreed to sell to the defendant 
Curtis, a person of the negro race, a certain 
lot and dwelling included within the terms 
of the indenture. The other parties to the 
covenant protested and were sustained by 
the Court of Appeals. The issue was then 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the ground that such “color line”’ 
property restriction was forbidden by the 
Fifth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
said: 





“It ts obvious that none of these Amend- 
ments prohibited private individuals from en- 
iering into contracts respecting the control 
and disposition of their own property; and 
there is no color whatever for the contention 
that they rendered the indenture void. And, 
plainly, the claim urged in this Court that 
they were to be looked to, in connection with 
the provisions of the Revised Statutes and the 
decisions of the courts, in determining the 
contention, earnestly pressed, that the inden- 
ture is void as being ‘against public policy,’ 
does not involve a constitutional question with- 
in the meaning of the Code provision.” 
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DISCRETIONARY POWER TO 
TRANSFER TRUST PROPERTY 


N interesting decision has been ren- 
dered by the U. S. District Court of 
Michigan in Watling vs. Wailing in- 
volving the discretionary power of a trustee 
to transfer trust property to beneficiary 
passed to successor trustee. A court of 
equity was asked to construe and enforce 
certain provisions of a trust created by a 
will. Plaintiff was a beneficiary of the 
trust and a sister of defendant who had 
been appointed an executor and trustee by 
the will but had resigned as trustee. A 
probate court had accepted such resignation 
and appointed his place the defendant 
trust company, without notice to the plain- 
tiff. The will creating the trust for the 
benefit of the plaintiff empowered the 
individual trustee in his own discretion at 
any time to transfer to the plaintiff the 
property held by him in trust for plaintiff’s 
benefit. The defendant trust company, as 
successor in trust, upon advice of counsel, 
had disclaimed the power under the will to 
exercise the power in trust conferred upon 
the original trustee and plaintiff, reciting 
such disclaimer in her bill, contended that 
jurisdiction and authority to turn over the 
trust property to her was vested in the court. 
It was held, that the court would not 
compel the exercise of the discretionary 
power in question until it had been estab- 
lished that defendant trust company, as 
successor trustee, had failed to make an 
honest and proper exercise thereof after the 
rendering of this opinion. The discretionary 
trust power here involved passed to the 
defendant trust company as_ successor 
trustee of the trust under consideration. 
Where a trust power is granted to a testa- 
mentary trustee, although in terms con- 
fided to his discretion, to transfer the trust 
estate to the beneficiary at any time during 
lifetime of the latter, and thus to terminate 
the trust, such power passes to any successor 
trustee of such trust, in the absence, as here, 
of language in the trust instrument indicat- 
ing the intention of the donor to limit such 
power to the trustee originally named. 


* &, °, 
. “ ~. 


A recent decision of major importance 
has been rendered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Enclid Valley case, 
and laws. 


which upholds zoning ordinances 
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AN ABJECT SURRENDER 
s HE attitude expressed by President 


Coolidge in his Kansas City memorial 

address on the subject of adherence to 
the World Court, can awaken no sympa- 
thetic response in the conscience of the 
American people. When the President de- 
clared that he would not ask the Senate to 
modifv the protocol of allegiance, withits ab- 
surd reservations with which most of the 
allied nations have expressed their non- 
concurrence, it means that this government 
forsakes the great cause and principle of 
international justice. Political isolation in 
this instance becomes arrogance and cow- 
ardice. The reservations go far beyond the 
reasonable requirements to safeguard our 
national independence and peculiar inter- 
ests. Their acceptance by the members of 
the World Court would be irreconcilable to 
the functions and usefulness of that tribu- 
nal. To make the World Court truly worth 
while, insofar as our adherence is concerned, 
this government must accept responsi- 
bilities and make sacrifices in common with 
other pledged nations. 


2, , 2, 
~~ “e ~~ 


BRITAIN IS PAYING HER WAY 


HE disconcerting assumption that 
England is living off capital is hardly 
confirmed by financial and shipping 


performances during the past year. The 
resilience of sterling, well above the gold 
exporting point, except for very short 
periods since the gold standard was re- 
stored, must be interpreted as a remarkable 
achievement in the face of profound eco- 
nomic and social disturbances occasioned 
by the coal strike. In spite of trade de- 
pression, industrial strike, and adverse trade 
balance on visible account, England was 
able to lend £82,000,000 abroad during the 
first nine months of this year. 

In an interesting article in the current 
issue of the monthly review issued by the 
Midland Bank Limited, under the title 
“Is Britain Paying Her Way?” the ap- 
parently anomalous financial position of 
England, as evidenced by Board of Trade 
totals on visible and invisible accounts, is 
discussed. The Midland Bank takes strong 
exception to the balances arrived at by the 
Board of Trade statistician, as undervalu- 
ing invisible exports and income derived 
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from overseas investments. After analyz- 
ing and debating the trade figures for the 
calendar year of 1925 and the first nine 
months of this year, the Midland Bank goes 
on to say: 
“Here then we 
and superficially 
remarkably 


with a 
paradoxical 


are faced strange 
situation—a 
heavy import surplus, coupled 
with extensive long-term lending abroad not 
balanced by commensurate bor- 
and remaining above the 


various gold export points, except 


short-term 
rowings sterling 
for quite 
least 


ind us- 


short periods in 
the first five 
trial dispute. 


certain cases, for at 


months of a disastrous 
There but one explana- 
tion, which carries us back to the table with 
which we started. The 


our current 


can be 


credit balance on the 
invisible items in account must 
underestimated. The surplus 
of £30 millions arrived at as the 1925 balance 
for lending abroad, taken in conjunction with 
figures for previous years and with the sub- 
stantially higher 
issues, suggests this conclusion. 
sponding result that we 
abroad or realized investments to 
the extent of £20 millions in the first nine 
months of this year gives added weight to 
the opinion, for the 


be materially 


statistics of new capital 
The corre- 
have borrowed 


overseas 


evidence is, on the con- 


JOHN W. PLATTEN 


President of the U. 8S. Mortgage & Trust Co. of New York 

who has been appointed member-at-large of the Executive 

Council of the American Bankers Association by President 
Traylor. 
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trary, that on balance we have succeeded in 
lending a fairly substantial sum one way and 
another to overseas governments, publie au- 
Statistics, 


they can 


thorities and business enterprises. 
they say, cannot lie; but at least 
be woefully inaccurate. 

“It is a comforting conclusion that our in- 
visible exports have in the past been under- 
valued. No likes to think that he is 
living on his That is a condition 
for retirement to armchair and carpet slip- 
pers and the senility {/- 
ternatively it is an incident of serious sick- 
ness or physical decline. We may therefore 
take from the thought that despite 
our troubles we still are paying our way, and 
that out of current 


one 


savings. 


resignation of 


solace 


income.” 


2, 2 2, 
7. ~ ~ 


BEQUEST INSURANCE AND 
FIDUCIARIES 


TTENTION is directed to an article 
on ‘Bequest Insurance” by Albert 

St. Peter, in this issue of Trust 
COMPANIES, which suggests new avenues 
for cooperation between trust companies 
and life underwriters. It brings philan- 
thropy and wise bestowal within the reach 


of the many and that without involving 


any burdensome sacrifice. It makes a 
strong appeal to generous and_ public 
spirited impulses, enabling the donor to 
pledge policy proceeds to any specific or 
cherished object. It also involves trust 
relationships of an attractive nature. 

Adaptability of bequest insurance is 
evidenced by the fact that large amounts 
have already been underwritten for philan- 
thropic movements, advancement of science, 
the cause of commercial arbitration, support 
for educational institutions by alumni, and 
a variety of other purposes. 

Testamentary provision as a means of 
advancing philanthropic, educational and 
kindred aims is becoming more general. 
An interesting announcement in this con- 
nection is that recently made by Mr. Wil- 
lard V. King, chairman of the Advisory 
Board of the Irving Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, who has made a pro- 
vision in his will, leaving one-tenth of his 
estate to Columbia University, and urging 
other graduates to follow his example. 
The testamentary provision made by Mr. 
King, while direct, and not based upon 
insurance policy proceeds, suggests the 


nels of the greatest usefulness. 
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possibilities which inhere in bequest in- 
surance. 


o, 2, 2. 
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‘“HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING” 
ECONOMIC STABILIZER 


MONG the radical changes affecting 
the economic structure of this coun- 
try, perhaps the most salutary is the 

practice of current or so-called “hand-to- 
mouth buying” which does away with ex- 
cessive inventories, stabilizes business and 
removes the temptation to speculate in com- 
modity commitments. This practice may 
be traced back to wartime experience with 
its excessive demand for materials and in- 
creased productive capacity. Following the 
post-war there came the deflation 
period of 1920-21 which left retailers, dis- 
tributors and with overstocked 
shelves of merchandise carried at depre- 
ciated value. This was followed by pro- 
nounced caution in buying for current 
needs, accentuated by changing styles and 
greater variety of output. With increased 
railroad efficiency and automotive trans- 
port the fear of understocking was dissi- 
pated and the habit of “hand-to-mouth 
buying” became a fixed policy. 


AS 


| oom 


i¢ yI y| ers 


That ‘‘hand-to-mouth buying” has come 
to stay and is regarded as a constructive 
element, is the conclusion of leaders in in- 
dustrial and economic thought. A valuable 
survey on this subject was recently made 
and published by The Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York. In summar- 
izing the views of manufacturers, depart- 
ment and chain store managers, railroad 
executives and economists, President James 
H. Perkins says: 

“In my opinion the practice of current buy- 
ing, if continued, is one that will ultimately 
prove beneficial. It is an economic stabilizer 
that, instead of interfering with the prosperity 
of the country, directly adds to it in a most 
constructive way. It does away with specu- 
lative commitments, with overstocking, and 
with huge and unproductive inventories; it 
frees capital, letting it find its way into chan- 
It will ul- 
timately bring about a closer cooperation 
between manufacturer and distributor, and 
between manufacturer and the consuming 


public.” 








MANIFESTO ON EUROPEAN TRADE BARRIERS SEEKS TO 
ESTABLISH ECONOMIC PEACE 


NOT AIMED AT AMERICAN TARIFF POLICY 
WILLIS H. BOOTH 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York and Former President of the International Chamber 
of Commerce 


(Epitor’s Nore: The discussions and wide interest aroused on both sides of the 
\tlantic by the manifesto against trade and customs barriers, issued from London, and 
bearing the signature of many of the foremost statesmen, financiers and industrialists of 
Europe, have served the prime purpose of impressing upon the public that there can be no 
firm basis for progress and political peace in the Old World countries without correct 
economic solutions. The fact that the signatories included the names of a number of 
leading American bankers gave rise to an impression that this appeal was directed against 
imerican tariff policies as wetl as against economic maladjustments in Europe. Such 
misinterpretation is set at rest and the real purpose of the manifesto is discussed by 
Ur. Booth, who has an intimate knowledge of economic affairs in Europe and has served 
as president of the International Chamber of Commerce which meets next June at Stock- 
holm to discuss this question of trade barriers.) 


HE recent emphasis upon the question Problem of self-protection, and the aggregate 
of trade barriers in Europe, provoked 0f these protective measures makes up the 
by a manifesto signed by bankers and Problem of trade barriers to which attention 


industrialists of Europe and the United iS now being directed. 
States and later endorsed by the Interna It would be too optimistic to expect that 
tional Chamber of Commerce, evidences the 
broad appreciation of the importance of eco- 
nomic restoration of Europe in the welfare 
of the world. It marks another step in the 
progress of general education through which 
the problems that beset Europe may be 
brought out for popular discussion—which 
discussion may ultimately have some effect 
upon publie action. 
It is interesting as we look back at it to 
see the gradual but steady progress which 
has been made as the result of economic 
education since the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The facts are that long before 
the war a feeling of intense nationalism had 
hegan to assert itself in Europe, so that 
when the Treaty of Versailles was in 
preparation it became an easy and natural 
thing to accept the principle of self-deter- 
mination and to carve up the territory of 
Kurope into a group of new states along 
ethnological, rather than economic, lines. But 
this, of itself, did not bring political stability ; 
so these new nations, inexperienced in 
political administration and without eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, have been obliged to 
work out their own salvation. They were, WiLLIs H. BooTH 
consequently, obliged to do a number of Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


: 4 ; . . . and ft r President of the International Chamber 
things, having in mind only the immediate *°-°°™" °™Caunece 
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any campaign of education designed to bring 
the problem into public notice would of it- 
self immediately effect a change in the situa- 
tion. The problems are too deep and too 
ramified for rapid solution, but, in view of 
the fact that currency stabilization has made 
very rapid progress in the last twelve months 
and seems on the road to be solved the time 
is ripe to go on to the next step in economic 
education. 


Economic Developments Since the War 

In rapid sequence since the war we have 
through the the Bolshevik 
threat, the inflation and debacle in the Ger- 
man currency, the restoration of the pound 
sterling to gold parity and the rehabilitation 
of other currencies, the Locarno agreements 
looking toward permanent the gen 
eral progress toward budgetary balances, the 
Dawes Plan for rehabilitating the 


gone stages of 


peace, 


currency 


of Germany and indicating the reparations 
payments for the next few years, the gen 
eral settlement of international war debts 


with the exception of the debt between the 
United States and France, which seems on a 
fair way to settlement, and the gradual res- 


toration of the prewar volume of world 
trade. 
It is remarkable that all of these forces 


have taken their place in orderly succession 
in the world’s economic development. Rus- 
sia alone at the moment represents a great 
economic vacuum whose problems have yet 
to be solved. We must bear in mind in all 
ecnsiderations of economic rehabilitation in 
Europe that prior to the war the great mar- 
kets of Russia were an all important factor 
in the prosperity of the balance of Europe. 
With these great markets only partly avail- 
able it is but natural that the dislocation in 
cident to their should have 
indeed and it would be even more 
remarkable if we are ever able to get back to 
a relatively normal condition un 
less the great resources of this mighty coun- 
try are developed and the great 


loss been very 


severe 
economic 


purchasing 
power of its people reflected in the world’s 
volume of business. 


Problem of Tariff Barriers in Europe 

It is easy to observe then that with the 
currency stabilization and these other fac- 
tors fairly well in hand it became the duty 
of the business men who had been studying 
the problem intimately to issue a statement 
upon the question of trade barriers for the 
purpose of bringing the matter to 
public attention. Its reception in America 
at first indicated a feeling that it was di- 
rected against the tariff policy of the United 


general 
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States, but more considerate 
understanding of the situation made it very 
that America’s position was not in 
mind when the manifesto was drafted. 

But the problem of 
very complicated one of 


and 


reflection 


oby ious 


trade barriers is a 
wide ramifications. 
In the United States, operating as we do with 
a free movement of commerce between all of 
our states, we look upon barriers as merely a 
tariff matter. As a matter of fact, it is ques 
tionable whether tariffs fixed in 
amount, of character, represent 
the offensive The trouble 
with the tariffs as a barrier problem among 
the nations of Europe has been that in many 
they have that they 
have been subject to sudden and wide varia 
tions, and that the formalities 
with their execution 


reasonable 
permanent 


most barriers. 


causes been excessive, 
associated 
have been complicated 
to such an extent as seriously to hamper the 
operation of business. 


Seeking Economic Autonomy 
Business can adjust 
conditions, but 
ily altered 
trous, 


itself to stable tariff 
fluctuating and 
commercially 


widely 
tariffs are 


eas 
disas 
In the year 1925 alone twenty-seven 
countries substantially modified their cus 
toms tariffs, and these modifications are go 
ing on constantly 
of all concerned. This general 
customs tariffs throughout 
traced directly to the 


to the immense jeopardy 
increase of 
Europe can be 
disposition of each 
nation to become a self-supporting economic 


entity. The tendency to economic autonomy 
is strongest in those sections of the Conti 
nent where political boundaries have been 
entirely changed since the war. The so 
called succession states, notably Czechoslo 


vakia, Jugoslavia, Austria, Poland, Hungary 
and the Baltic States, have surrounded them- 
selves with practically insurmountable tariff 
walls which are modified, that is, increased, 
from time to time as the spirit of opportun 
ism dictates. Western Ku 
better, Spain being the 
only country where tariff walls are striking 
ly high. The 

bilateral trade 

between various 
relief, but 
the 


The situation in 
rope is considerably 

recent formation of 
agreements and 
offers a 


several 
conventions 
states measure of 
extent improve 
international trade 
in Europe as it is apt to distinct 
hardship countries not in 
cluded in the treaty or convention. 


does not to any 


general position of 
work a 
against those 

In connection with the 
results not so much 
changeable tariffs is 


great 
from 


danger that 

tariffs as from 
the great barrier 
Which results from the complication of eus- 
toms formalities. No nation 


also 


can honestly 
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another for 
seems to 


criticise putting on any tariff 
that serve a proper purpose, but 
a just criticism can apply when the methods 
by which these tariffs are enforced are so 
complicated in character and vary so differ- 
ently in all that they prevent the 
operation of business. It is almost impos- 
sible for us to appreciate the difficulties that 
would beset the people of the United States 
if we had tariffs on trade movements be- 
our various states, but how much 
more complicated would this become if the 
method of collection and the documentary 
requirements were different as between each 
state. In that event business would 
practically impossible. 

The whole tariff problem is further com- 
plicated by governmental prohibitions or re- 
strictions on imports or exports of certain 
which we find on every hand. These 
prohibitions are designed either to suspend 


states 


tween 


become 


goods 


all exchange of the goods in question or to 
regulate the amounts of imports 

ports. But this which is 
always associated exchange 
tions and with the necessity of 
budgets balanced and wealth at 

bound to solve itself more or less automati- 


and ex 
problem, almost 
with transac- 
keeping 


home, 1S 


cally as economic conditions improve. 


Amelioration of Customs Formalities 

The emphasis of the fact, however, that 
currency stability has been the necessary 
forerunner of any effort at the tariff barrier 
is evidenced by the great aggravations that 
have resulted and are resulting from the 
use of the ad valorem duties. These duties, 
while employed probably in good faith, have 
resulted in trade complications, and, owing 
to the exchange differences between export- 
ing and importing countries, official valua- 
tions may by this method be placed far in 
excess of real market prices. By this method 
duties stipulated in commercial treaties are 
often set aside and the entire problem be- 
comes further confused. 

As a matter of fact this great problem of 
customs formalities, which is even more im- 
portant than the question of tariffs, has been 
under discussion in the Economie Section of 
the League of Nations for time, and 
the International Chamber of Commerce ¢o- 
operated with the Economie Section of the 
League in preparing a convention upon cus 
toms formalities that indicated and 
means by which this very intense barrier 
could be ameliorated. This convention 
signed by all of the Powers that are mem- 
the League of Nations and by the 
International Chamber, but so far only a 
few members of the League of Nations have 


some 


ways 


Was 


bers of 
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ratified it, which gives a little idea of the 
difficulty of getting the political powers in 
each country to accept a situation even after 
their duly accredited representatives have, 
with similar representatives from every other 
country, unanimously agreed upon a plan of 
action. So this question of barriers, which 
may be regarded largely as to the amount of 
tariff, is really more important from the 
point of view of the permanency of the tariff 
and the method of its execution. 


Obstacles to Free Movement of Trade 

Beyond tariff situations, however, it runs 
into even more important complications con- 
cerning import and export prohibitions, ad- 
ministrative obstructions, transport and 
travel regulations, financial difficulties, so- 
cial and legal inequalities, double taxation, 
mail and telegraph communication, the pro 
tection of the rights of industrial 
and the destruction of the old 
trade treaties. 


property, 
network ot 
The comparative smallness 
of the area of the countries of Europe, par- 
ticularly in Central Europe, also presents a 
obstacle to the free movement of 
We recognize perfectly well in this 
that transportation, the ability to 
deliver goods from one place to another, is 
the very backbone of our industrial life. It 
must be admitted that the railways and 
waterways in Europe have made tremendous 
progress since the war and, in physical con- 
dition, these properties are in every country 
steadily improving: but the 
ting merchandise 


serious 
trade. 
country 


trouble in get- 
through frontiers is very 
seriously jeopardizing commercial operations, 
and this free movement is very vital if the 
countries of Europe are to reéstablish them- 
selves. If it were possible for each one to 
be self-contained and to manufacture within 
its own borders all that it needed, restric- 
tions which are set upon the movements of 
commerce even in the interest of self-preser- 
vation might be justified. But, in view of 
the fact that there is not any country in 
Kurope that can live a self-contained exist- 
ence, the problem of transportation becomes 
outstandingly important. 


International Railway and Marine Rates 

The difficulties between the 
within each country are not great. 
culties are barrier difficulties that exist at 
the border. These too have been discussed 
at great length by the Economic Section of 
the League of Nations in connection with 
the Committee on Transportation of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce and a con- 
vention has been drafted upon this subject 
providing uniform methods of goods move- 


railroads 
The diffi- 
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ment over frontiers. 





But this convention, like 
the convention on customs formalities, even 
though it has been approved 
sentatives of all the 
has scant 


by the repre- 
the League, 
when taken 
back to the member countries for real opera 
tion—all of which 
emphasizing what 


nations in 


received very notice 


is just another way of 
the 
long and slow processes in popular education 
that make effective any of 
the reforms generally classed under the head 
of trade barriers. 

But 


comes 


has been said about 


are necessary to 


as the importance of the situation he 
more and more evident 
popular education that we 
the only 


through the 
have indicated as 
will be able to get 


combined sen 


real way out, we 


international railway rates, 
and land rates, and easier border movements 
in the interests of trade. 

Certain war measures, such as restrictions 
imposed on 
still represent 


tional commercial operations. 


dealings in foreign currencies, 
interna 
Practically all 
of the newly organized countries of Europe 
still prohibit or restrict the 


cies for payments abroad. 


serious obstacles to 


sale of curren 
All this, of course, 
is part of the plan of currency stabilization, 
and will 
ally 


pass away as the currencies gradu 
comparatively fixed values, 
but, at the moment and during the comple 
tion of the movement towards currency sta 
bilization, restrictions on 
exchange are great 


become of 


these dealings in 
barriers for international 
business. 


Double Taxation and Flow of Capital 

Another barrier of peculiar interest and 
one which is associated with this great emo 
tional problem of nationalism, 
the root of our 
effort to preserve industries in 
hands. Many countries 
stipulating that no 
factory or open a shop or any 


which is at 
most of difficulties, is the 
national 
laws 


have passed 


foreigner may set up a 
kind of 
haying nationals of the 
country with him. This obstacle 
to the free movement of capital in addition 
to being ineffective has no constructive value. 
The investment funds of the 
present unequally 
only 


busi 
ness concern without 


associated 


world are at 
distributed and arbitrary 
barriers tend to maintain this condi 
tion. Capital is essentially unnational, and 
in countries needed it must be 
attracted by safety, desirable yield and free- 
dom from excessive taxation and 
plications. 


where it is 
legal com- 


In this connection the most arbitrary bar 
rier that capital has for its free movement 
is the double taxation. The United 
States has led in the problem of eliminating 
double taxation but up to date the European 


one of 
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countries, for reasons of their own, have not 
followed very enthusiastically in our lead. 
New nations seeking capital investment can 
not expect 
countries 
have to be 


hearty codperation from creditor 


when their corporate 


the 
when 


structures 
hands of their 
aliens taxed 


entirely in 


own nationals and 


are 


both in the country of residence and in the 
country of nationality. 
This entire matter is very complex and 


ean no doubt be solved only by conventions 
and treaty agreements between specific coun 
tries. But nothing that 


help so much in the elimination of 


there is should 


real bar 


riers to financial operations as a basis of 


commercial intercourse than treaty arrange 


ments between the various countries on the 
question of double taxation. In this hasty 
summary of the situation consideration has 


racial antagonisms 
legislation 
happily 


The relations between 


not been given to those 
that 


countries 


promote restrictive between 


which are not disposed 
towards one another 

Poland 
Barriers that are 


ties 


Lithuania and are a case in point 


developed by racial animosi 
relieved by legislation ; 
understanding 


cannot be they 
They 
real and in Europe, 
most important part. 
Germany Poland 
Rumania, all more or less 
historical, have nevertheless been greatly in 


can be relieved only by 
are, however, extremely 
particularly, 
The 
and Hungary and 


play a 


feeling between and 


creased by the 
that 
whether or not 


boundaries of the new states 
up since the Treaty 


they can ever be 


have been set and 


appeased 


depends entirely upon whether these 


states can work out 


new 
their own salvation and 


come to be ar without 


‘cepted reservation in 


the family of nations. 


Acceptance of Sound Economic Principles 


But the necessity for the manifesto which 
and the educational propa 


ganda which it provokes is apparent in even 


been issued 


has 
this most cursory what these trade 
attention can be focused 
principles that must be at 
the bottom of the whole structure much will 
be gained. We all have a natural sympathy 
for the doctrine of self-determination in Eu 
History 
domination of 


glance at 
barriers are, and if 
upon the broad 


rope. is replete with the enforced 
one nation over another. 
natural feeling for the underdog makes us 
hope that countries can live, but 
in order for them to do so the fundamentals 


Our 


these new 


of sound economics must gradually, and 
even perhaps very slowly, make their way 
into the political and business structure. 


Owing to the absence of 
understand them, the 


newspapers as we 
appreciation by the 
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masses 


of the problems involved cannot be 
expected very early, but the influence of the 


business, professional and political interests 
if they can be directed into anything like 


agreement 
situation. 


will. be sufficient to control the 
It is unfortunate that in Europe 
particularly a very strong distinction exists 
between the business group and the political 
group. Their courses seem to be set in dif- 
ferent ways, so that, as a rule, the accept- 
ance by the political leaders of the sound eco- 
nomies of business and financial representa- 
tives is possible only in the face of a crisis. 
It was the failure of the Ruhr occupation 
which made the Dawes Plan acceptable. 


What Governs Standard of Living 

The standard of living of many European 
countries is practically the same, so that the 
tariff justification which we find in America, 
whereby our living standards are protected 
against nations of low standard, does not 
become an argument of the same validity in 
discussing the relations 


between nations in 


Europe. Consequently, the great 


movement for 


Kuropean 
economic self-sufficiency is 
upon a misconception of the funda- 


mental economic law by which imports can 


based 


be paid for only by a corresponding amount 
of exports, including goods and service, and 
the period of enforced self-sufficiency with 
all of the economic fallacies with which it 
is associated will never really be terminated 
until it reaches down to the 
sumer and he means to 
When it part of his con 
sciousness that the trade barriers which are 


ultimate con 
what it 


becomes a 


realizes 
him. 


preventing the free movement of commerce 
are adding to his living costs then we may 
When he finally 
understands that legislation which prevents 
a normal distribution of the world’s supply 
of capital is working directly against his in- 


expect to see some change. 


terests these reforms may gradually come 
about. When manufacturers realize that 


their own capacity for expansion is limited 
by antagonistic tariffs they may be able to 
make some little dent upon political opinion. 
But it will be necessary to bring this whole 
situation clearly before the intelligent opin- 
ion of each country before any solution can 
be expected. That was the object of the 
manifesto. 

That there are some bright spots in the 
picture is evidenced by the present tenden- 
cies in European industry. The recent move- 


ment of great industrial groups in the direc- 
tion of international codperation through in- 
dustrial trusts intended to regulate the pro- 
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duction, distribution and sale of goods is an 
expression of the ever-increasing necessity 
of widening economic areas, broadening the 
scope of markets and establishing a new set 
of economic agreements to replace the old 
network of treaties destroyed after the war. 
These new industrial groups will be faced 
with many complicated problems, largely as- 
sociated with national psychologies, but if 
the stimulation of common commercial in- 
terest and the prospects of profitable opera- 
tion are sufficient to set aside national preju- 
dices they should be able to survive. And 
that would do more to promote continuing 
peace than almost any other single factor in 
European life. In the close cobperation be- 
tween the great industrial, metallurgical in- 
terests of the Rhine, half German and half 
French, as they now are, there is a most out- 
standing element that (if this balance can 
he maintained) should tend to preserve peace 
in Kurope. 

As has been indicated, the purpose of the 
manifesto is to rouse public opinion to the 
seriousness of the situation, to emphasize the 
fact that European nations in their interde- 
pendency can really, as a matter of sound 
business, grow faster and more stable by 
reasonable codperation. Self-sufficiency can- 
not be produced by isolation. As these ideas 
hecome effective in the public judgments of 
all the nations, the great barriers to which 
the manifesto directs itself will gradually 
Following the stabilization of 
currency, which is now happily under way, 
the free movement of raw materials is of 
outstanding importance. 


pass 


away. 


The International Chamber of Commerce 
will hold its next Congress in Stockholm in 
June, 1927, when it will direct itself entirely 
to this problem of trade barriers. For months 
highly specialized committees have been at 
work upon the details of the problem. These 
will be spread before the public for thought- 
ful consideration. The principles at issue 
will undoubtedly be definitely defined and an 
organized effort developed for the promotion 
of knowledge along sound economic lines. 

Realizing that the matter must be settled 
by the development of public opinion, it is 
only by the broadeasting of this knowledge 
and the popular education that is associated 
with it that constructive results may be at- 
tained. The manifesto has served its pur- 
pose in directing public attention to the 
seriousness of the situation; organized and 
sustained effort must now be directed toward 
the further expansion of the subject. 
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FUNDAMENTAL REVISION OF STATE LAWS GOVERNING 
TAXATION OF INHERITANCES AND ESTATES 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS EMBODIED IN REPORT OF NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON INHERITANCE TAXATION 


ROY C. OSGOOD 


Vice-President, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, and Member of the National Committee on 
Inheritance Taxation 





















(Eprror’s Note: Mr. Osgood presents herewith a summary of the important recom- 
mendations for basic revision of state inheritance tax laws, embraced in the report of 
the so-called Delano Committee, just made public at the annual meeting of the 
National Tax Association, which convened in Philadelphia on November 15th. These 
recommendations will go to the administrative heads of each state as a basis for more 
uniform and equitable taxation of inheritances and estates. Some of the recommenda- 
tions are publicly enunciated for the first time. In general the report calls for greater 
uniformity, stability of rates and laws, and more moderate tares with provision that 
tax payable in any year does not exceed a reasonable income on value of the estate. 
The committee also recommends that the estate tax should be substituted in states where 
succession tax laws obtain; that multiple taxation should be abandoned and that intan- 
gible personal property should be taxed only by the State of domicile of the decedent.) 























N an attempt to find some solution of should underlie both state and federal 
present inheritance tax difficulties the heritance tax legislation. I 
National Committee on Inheritance Taxa- 
tion was chosen by officially appointed state 
and federal delegates attending a conference 
ealled at Washington on February 19, 1925. 
This committee was balanced among well- 
known tax economists, tax administrators 
and business men and was apportioned geo- 
graphically. It attempted an unbiased re- 
port based upon experience and study. 

The committee made a first report which 
it submitted to a second conference of such 
delegates held in New Orleans in November, 
1925. The committee report dealt with two 
phases of inheritance tax matters—federal 
and state. It made definite recommenda- 
tions concerning the federal estate tax which 
were considered by Congress at the time of 
the passage of the 1926 Revenue Act. Its 
recommendations and conclusions in connec- 
tion with state inheritance tax laws were 
partially made public in a report submitted 
to the New Orleans meeting. This part of 
the report dealt with recommendations cov- 
ering general principles. The complete re- 
port containing recommendations for a model 
inheritance tax law is being printed and will 
probably be made public very shortly. 


in 
consider that 
the recommendations of the committee in re- 


















There seems to be a general impression 
that the work of this committee had to do 
principally with federal estate taxes. As a 
matter of fact, its primary object was a 
careful study of general principles that 
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Vice-president, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 
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spect to state laws are exceedingly impor- 
tant in that the principles laid down are 
fundamental and some of them have been 
publicly enunciated for the first time in the 
discussion of state inheritance taxes. The 
conclusions of the committee in this respect 
were as follows: 


1. Inheritance Taxes Should be Substantially 
Uniform Throughout the United States 
This conclusion was reached because vari- 

ances in highly graduated inheritance taxes 

cause a strong incentive to shifting individ- 
ual residence and the location of capital to 
those states where estates would be most 
lightly taxed. Such a spasmodic shifting 
and distribution of capital is uneconomic. 

The same underlying principles should gov- 

ern the imposition of inheritance taxes in 

each state. 

Six states now levy rates as high as 10 per 
cent and one as high as 14 per cent on prop- 
erty passing to direct heirs and three as high 
as 40 per cent on property passing to col- 
lateral heirs. Three states and the District 
of Columbia impose no inheritance taxes and 
two levy no tax on property passing to di- 
rect heirs. In no two states are rates the 
and exemption allowances vary as 
widely as rates. Lack of substantial uni- 


same 


formity in state laws, which should be gov- 
erned by the same basic principles, is one 
of the most pronounced defects of the pres- 
ent system, 


2. Inheritance Tax Laws and Rates Should 
be Stable 

Lack of stability has brought 
equality among individual taxpayers and 
frequent changes in rate result in unequal 
tax burdens to heirs of persons dying at dif- 
ferent times. General taxes occur at regu- 
lar intervals and are based upon revenue 
needs. A general property tax or an income 
tax occurs anually to meet current revenue 
needs and applies to all alike. An inherit- 
ance tax applies to the heirs of those who 
chance to die while it is in force. Current 
taxes occur regularly and payment must be 
made at stated times and can be met out of 
current income. Inheritance taxes occur 
irregularly and the time of payment, being 
dependent on death, is unknown. Moreover 
such payment involves substantial sums that 
usually exceed current income and must be 
met by a disposition of capital assets. 

A tax imposing such a substantial burden 
and occurring fortuitously should be _ suffi- 
ciently stable to enable the taxpayer to com- 
pute its burdens and make provision for its 
payment. Inheritance taxes as related to 


about in- 
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the taxpayer occur irregularly and there is 
no direct relation between government needs 
and rates. The inheritance tax is not adap- 
table as a flexible base to accomplish tax 
elasticity and should therefore be used as a 
stable basic tax. Other forms of taxation 
should be employed to accomplish immediate 
revenue needs. 

The report states “if uniformity and equal- 
ity as between individual taxpayers, prime 
requisites of any just tax, are to be obtained 
in inheritance taxation, the laws and rates 
must be stabilized and placed on a more per- 
manent basis. So long as the laws and 
rates are changed with the varying moods 
of legislative bodies, inequalities and injus- 
tice will prevail. The committee recognizes 
that many changes in present inheritance 
tax laws will be necessary to accomplish uni- 
formity and to correct the abuses which are 
pointed out in its report, but when once this 
necessary reform is put into effect the laws 
and rates should remain stable.” 


3. Inheritance Tax Rates Should be 
Moderate 
In this connection rates should not be so 
high as to discourage reasonable provision 
for dependents; as to stimulate avoid- 
ance and evasion; and should be regarded 
from the social and economic point of view 
with respect to the effect of the tax upon 
industry. High rates are capable of produc- 
ing a variation of harmful results most of 
which are well known to the reader. In- 
heritance taxes payable in any one year 
should not exceed a reasonable income on 
the value of the estate and should so far 
as possible, like other taxes, be capable of 
payment out of income. 
The committee concluded the following 
basic principles could be applied to rates: 


nor 


1. Inheritance taxes may reasonably be made 
higher than rates of an annually re- 
curring tax on property. 

2. The principle of progression has won gen- 
eral acceptance and is reasonable. 

3. Rates should not be excessive. 


To my way of thinking the most important 
general principle voiced by the committee is 
the following: 

“It should be clear that the various ad- 
effects which have been enumerated 
are the result of tax requirements so heavy 
that they may not be paid out of cash re- 
sources on hand or out of current income. 
To avoid these results it is desirable that 
the amount of the inheritance taxes should 
trench as little as possible upon the actual 
capital of an estate and should, so far as 
possible, be payable as are other taxes out 


verse 
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of income. This can be 


amount of the 


accomplished if the 
inheritance tax payable in 


any year does not erceed a reasonable in- 
come on the value of the estate. \t the 
same time it is desirable, as has been 
pointed out heretofore, that a complete set- 


tlement of the 
should 


the 
unduly postponed. 


claims of government 
The pro- 
bate statutes of most states permit an es- 
tate to be settled shortly after one year. 
Some states require two years. The difficul- 
ties growing out of tax legislation have ex- 
tended the necessary time of settlements but 
few estates require more than three 
before administration may be closed. 


not be 


years 


“On the basis of practical considerations 
the therefore, that in- 
heritance payments should not be de- 
layed beyond a period of three years. If it 
be assumed that the current 
on saye 


committee believes, 


tar 


income 
per 
cent, it follows that under existing economic 
conditions in the United States the total 
burden of inheritance federal and 
state, exceed 15 
of any 


rate of 


investments seldom exceeds 5 


taxes, 
should in no 
estate. The committee 
therefore, that in any case where the amount 
of the tax exceeds 5 per cent of the 
the estate provision should be 
payment in three 
ments.” 


CASE per ce nt 


sugge sts. 


value of 
made for its 
install- 


two or annual 


4. Estate Tax Laws Should Be Substituted 
by the States for the Succession Tax 
Laws Now Generally Employed. 

In most of the states at the present time 
inheritance taxes are imposed upon the sev 


eral shares into which an estate is divided 
for transmission to beneficiaries. A few 
states impose the tax upon the estate as a 


whole regardless of the beneficiaries or their 
relation to the testator. The former is called 
tax and the latter an 
The most complicated problems of in- 


a successlon 


tax. 


estate 


heritance taxation arise under succession tax 
laws in determining the tax on life 
and remainders. Various plans are em 
ployed in the different states to accomplish 
this purpose and none of them is successful 
in avoiding untold difficulty both for the tax- 
payer and for the state. 


estates 


From the point of view of both the state 
and the taxpayer an estate tax law may be 
more speedily and definitely administered. 
Proof that such a change is needed has been 


demonstrated (1) by the ease with which 
the technical side of the federal estate tax 
law has been administered compared with 


the 
tax 
tice 


technical 
laws and 


difficulties of state succession 
(2) the long established prac- 
of good lawyers in changing succession 
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laws 
through 


tax into estate tax laws in effect 
providing in wills that all inherit- 
ance taxes shall be paid by the executor as 


a general charge on the whole estate. 


5. Multiple Taxation on the Same Property 
by States Should be Abandoned. 

The conflicting the states as to 
situs of property taxation have caused 
abuses presenting an insufferable situation. 
Most of the states in addition to taxing all 
the personalty of resident 
legislated to tax intangible 
longing to non-resident 


views of 
for 


decedents have 
personalty be- 
decedents if by any 
possible claim a tax situs for such property 
can be established in the taxing state. This 
problem is so familiar to the readers of this 
magazine that it need 


does not elaboration. 


6. Intangible Personal Property Should be 
Taxed only by the State of Domicile 
of the Decedent. 


This conclusion is 
general 


based 
the 
and needs no extended discussion. 


the 
conclusion 


upon 


foregoing 


same 
ground as 


The committee in its recommendations con 
cluded that death taxes of. each state, 
whether in the form of an estate tax or suc- 
tax, apply to the 
classes of property : 


1. When 


cession should following 


transferred by a resident dece- 
dent 
(a) Real property within the state. 
(b) Tangible personal property except 
that which has an actual situs outside 


the state. 
(c) Intangible personal property wherever 
located. 
2. When 
decedent 


transferred by a _ non-resident 


(a) Real property located within the state. 
(b) Tangible personal property having an 


actual situs within the state. 
The courts have now finally decided that 
real estate and tangible personal property 


can be taxed only by the state in 
has a physical location. It 


which it 
is, therefore, in 
the case of intangible personal property that 
the difficulties arise. The committee is con 
vinced that the only equitable and _ practi- 
rule is that which grants to the state 
of domicile the exclusive right to tax intan 
gible and away all right to 
tax intangible property of non-resident dece- 
dents. 


cable 


property takes 


In General 

Inasmuch as the delegates making up the 
Washington and New Orleans conferences 
(with the exception of the federal delegates) 
were appointed by the governors of the vari- 
ous states the report of the committee 


will 
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go to the administrative heads of each state 
as a basis for tax revision and ought to have 
weight in connection with the revision of the 
various state statutes. The committee pains- 
takingly collected all available statistics 
and drew on all practicable experience in 
reaching its conclusions. Its completed re- 
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port containing not only a suggested model 
succession and estate tax law, but stating 
the reasons that underlie each of its model 
law recommendations, should be of interest 
and value in any attempt to remedy the 
present intolerable situation among _ the 
states. 





WHY BANKS SHOULD ENCOURAGE CORPORATIONS TO 
PAY EMPLOYEES WITH CHECKS INSTEAD OF CASH 


W. T. McCaffrey 
President National Bank of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


N the line of progress many industrial 

concerns are now making the decision as 

to whether they shall continue to pay 
employees with cash or to adopt the more 
modern method of paying by check. 

In the first instance we have a corporation 
which requires a large payroll; large enough 
that the withdrawal of the cash affects our 
current supply. One of two methods must 
be employed: Either we must start to segre 
the necessary 
rency a 


denominations of 
before the payroll 
build up for it, or we eall 


gate cur- 


few days and 


must upon the 


Federal Reserve bank to ship us denomina- 


tions to cover the requirements. 
ter procedure is followed it 
drawing upon our reserve 
one day before the 
Inasmuch as 


If the lat- 
necessitates 
account at 
payroll is 
members of the 
are prohibited from counting 
cash in the vault as part of their reserve, 
there is an actual cost in this method of 
handling. We will assume that the necessary 
reserve to be carried is $1,000,000, and that 
we are calling upon the Federal Reserve for 
currency to cover a payroll of $100,000. This 
withdrawal reduces our reserve position to 
$900,000, and if we should borrow from the 
Federal Reserve to restore our position, it is 
costing the Federal Reserve rate for money 
for one or two days before the 
distributed, and the cash in the vault, as 
stated above, cannot be counted as reserve. 
On the other hand the bank has a 
poration with a like payroll that 
check. Being located as we are in the center 
of the financial district and not having neigh- 
borhood branches, we slightly feel the effect 
of this payroll: certainly we do not have to 
prepare for it. The checks are distributed 
and are cashed at many different points in 


least 
distributed. 
Federal Re- 


serve System 


payroll is 


cor- 


pays by 


the city. They are cleared largely through 
the local Clearing House and the demand for 
actual currency is small. The result is 
that, instead of it being necessary for us 
to draw upon our Federal Reserve balance 
in advance of the day of the payroll, the 
checks come in over the period of the next 
two or three days with the advantage of the 
use of that much of our reserves for an aver- 
age period of two days beyond the 
date of the payroll. 


one or 


While the idea has been well expressed by 
others, it is my opinion that the best adver- 
tising that a bank can have is its checks in 
circulation. The concern that pays by checks 
consistently drawn on one institution is 
helping that bank to advertise. The em- 
ployee gradually absorbs the fact that The 
National Bank of Rochester is his bank, the 
bank of his employer, and when he has bank- 
ing relations he is likely to turn to this in- 
stitution. It has not experience 
that employees, upon receipt of their checks, 
rush to the bank upon which they are drawn 
and open an account. It does not work that 
fast, but the time will come when they have 
surplus money through life insurance or 
otherwise and then they have been impressed 
with the name of the bank of their employer 
and are very likely to use it, considering it 
their bank. 


been my 


7 , 2, 
~ ~ ~~ 


The tenth annual nationwide economic 
audit of personal and family financial meth- 
ods is again scheduled for the attention of 
the American people in connection with the 
observance of National Thrift Week begin- 
ning next January 17th. Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday. ‘“Make-a-will Day” will be 
featured. 
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Chartered 1822 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Seeks the accounts of those “out of 
town” banks and business institutions 
whose standards and requirements are 
such as to make the relation a mutually 
satisfactory one. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Through its office in London and Paris 
representative, working in close touch 
with correspondents throughout Eu- 
rope, the Company is in a position to 
be of exceptional service to banks in the 
transaction of foreign business. 


NEW YORK 
22 WILLIAM STREET 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 41st STREET 
MADISON AVE. OFFICE, 9011 MADISON AVE., AT 72nd STREET 


LONDON PARIS 
15 Co-kspur Street, S.W.1 70 Rue des Petits Champs 
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A PROGRAM AND PLEA FOR SECURING UNIFORM PRAC- 
TICE AND REQUIREMENTS IN THE TRANSFER 
OF SECURITIES 


RECIPROCAL DEATH TAX EXEMPTION AND UNIFORM FIDUCIARIES ACT 
POINT THE WAY 


HOWARD B. SMITH 
Trust Officer, The Bank of America of New York City 


(Eprror’s Note: The following paper is a noteworthy and forceful contribution to the 
subject of eliminating the numerous evils of involved procedure and of law which inter- 


fere with the proper transfer of large current volumes of security transfers. 


Mr. Smith 


submits a very definite program in his recent discussion of the subject at the recent 


annual convention of the Associated Stock Eachanges at St. Louis. 


He emphasizes the 


important work of clarification and of standardization which has been conducted through 
the New York Stock Transfer Association and urges concerted action on the part of all 
interested organizations to enforce uniformity, showing also that requirements will yield 


to standardization and that as concrete measures of relief the 


movement for reciprocal 


death tar eremptions already adopted by an important group of states and the Uniform 


Fiduciaries 


ITH the advent a 

the industrial era, converting the 

activities of the leading nations 
from agricultural and pastoral pursuits to 
manufacturing, trade and commerce, there 
came as a necessity the corporate form of 
ownership and management of property now 
so popular and so generally established that 
it has practically supplanted the individual 
much of 


century ago of 


in larger business operations and 
the wealth of the country is to be found in 
shares of stock or similar registered securi- 
ties, 

This vast wealth, so represented, in the 
hands of millions of individual stockholders 
is daily changing in ownership by reason of 
trades, gifts, and distributions under 
and intestacy laws. Certificates of 
stock evidencing ownership of every conceiv- 
able class of property come in large volume 
to your hands for presentation to corporate 
transfer agents for cancellation and issuance 
of new certificates in the name of the new 
owner of the shares. Messengers and the 
mails daily carry in this form and for that 
purpose a wealth that Croesus never dreamed 
of, and when we consider any one item, no 
matter how seemingly trivial, looking toward 
the standardization of stock transfer require- 
ments, it must necessarily be of great impor- 
tance because applicable to such a multitude 
of like transactions. If our statisticians 


sales, 


wills 


ict, deserve to become operative throughout the country.) 


could record the yolume and the cost of the 
endless mail items, telephone calls, telegrams, 
messenger and personal interviews 
yearly made necessary by reason of lack of 
uniformity of requirements, the wastefulness 
of our present methods would be so apparent 
that remedies for the condition would be 
speedily found and used. 


service 


Service Requires Training and Experience 


To facilitate transfers of stock a business 
risk must be assumed by the transfer agent, 
and customarily is assumed to a greater de- 
gree than generally supposed. The most vexa- 
tious of requirements are usually to be found 
among small corporations having compara- 
tively few stockholders. The officer of the 
corporation and its attorney are not familiar 
with current practice, are not accustomed to, 
and will not assume the slightest risk, and 
impose requirements which the professional 
transfer agent, meeting such difficulties in 
numbers, accepts as a part of the day’s work, 
to the great accommodation of the stock- 
holding public and the brokers through whom 
they act. Where the yolume of transfers is 
large, there you will most likely find an in- 
telligent liberality. 

The advancement of uniform practice will 
go hand in hand with the increased employ- 
ment of the professional transfer agency 
composed of individuals especially trained 
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and who devote their whole time to work of 
this character. To know what is and what 
is not a valid transfer requires special train- 


ing and experience. To be able to comply 


with the ever changing laws of forty-eight 
states requires special knowledge and ex- 


tensive facilities for keeping informed of the 
latest developments in legislation. Profes- 
sional transfer agents make it their business 
to have complete up-to-date information on 
such subjects. 


Conflicting Laws, Timidity and Ignorance 

Under what iniquitous circumstances, from 
what Pandora’s 
conditions arisen? I would say shortly, from 
conflicting laws, from timidity and from 
ignorance. We are never permitted to 
forget that this grand and _— glorious 
country consists of a federation of 
eign each with its 
jurisprudence, fundamentally the 
differing materially in minor details. For 
instance with respect to the power of an 
executor or administrator to sell stocks and 
bonds and other personal property, twenty- 
two of these states give the executor or ad- 
ministrator full power to sell in his discre- 
tion, and approximately as many prohibit a 
sale by an executor or administrator with- 
out the sanction of a court order. Likewise 
as to the powers of executors or administra- 
tors to distribute the assets to legatees and 
next of kin, about one-half of the 
permit distribution without a court 
and the other half require it. 


box, have existing chaotic 


sover- 
states, system of 


same, but 


states 
order 


The field of stock transfers has not alone 
been harrowed by the complexities of con- 
flicting laws of these many sovereign states. 
Business men have been struggling against 
them intelligently, and sometimes success- 
fully, as for instance through the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws in the preparation of the “Uni- 
form Negotiable Instruments Law,” now to 
be found on the statute books of practically 
every state, although it has taken a quarter 
of a century to get it there. Following the 
success of that uniform law others have been 
prepared and submitted to legislatures of 
various states and adopted by many. For 
example, the “Uniform Sales Act,” “Uniform 
Bills of Lading Act,’ “Uniform Partnership 
Act” and the “Uniform Stock Transfer Act.” 

The title of this last mentioned law rings 
cheerfully in our ears, but unfortunately it 
helps little to bring about that uniformity 
most to be desired, for it 
that 


expressly states 


“Nothing herein shall be 


construed as en- 
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larging the powers of an infant or other per- 
son lacking full legal capacity, or of a trus- 
tee, executor or administrator or other fidu- 
ciary to make a 
ment or 


valid endorsement, assign- 
power of attorney.” 


What the New York Stock Transfer Work Is 
Accomplishing 

I can hear someone say: 
and pick on us; it is up to you folk in New 
York to put your house in order and abate 
these abuses that we at a distance, making 
our transfers by mail, must principally suf- 
fer.” <A fair question, and my answer is 
the “New York Stock Transfer Association.” 
Permit me to draw your attention to that 
kindred organization, its aims and some of 
its accomplishments. Its membership em- 
braces fifty-three corporations and firms, con- 
stituting nearly all of the large stock trans- 
fer agencies of New York City, and in addi- 
tion, seventy-one members in other financial 
centers; here in St. Louis the Federal Com- 
Trust Company, the Liberty Central 


“Why come here 


merce 


Trust Company, the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany and the St. Louis*Union Trust Com 
pany having associate membership. The 


beneficent aim of the New York Stock Trans- 
fer Association, among others, in the words 
of its articles of association, is to “promote 
uniformity of practice and 
Pursuant to that expressed purpose, that 
association has from time to time, in the 
past several years, given consideration to the 
subject under 

ripeness of the 


requirements.” 


discussion; and has in the 


experience of its members 


promulgated rules which have been dissemi 


nated through its official organ, the Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service. Such rulings 
are not mandatory on anyone, not even on 


the members voting for 
more’s the pity—but 
limitations 


brought 


their adoption 
they have been within 
generally adopted and have 
about uniformity to a degree with 
respect to some requirements. But much has 
been done in the last few years were we 
to review specific instances, notably : 


Transfer of Stock Under Voluntary Trust 


Revision and clarification of onerous and 
Federal Stamp Tax Regulations, 
following conferences of a committee of that 
association with Government 


obseure 


officials; adop- 
tion of standard form of guarantee of signa- 
ture which is construed to be a guarantee 


of the transfer; accepting copies of trust 
agreements instead of originals in certain 
instances. The latter relates to transfer 


of stock out of the name of a trustee under 
a voluntary trust agreement. Transfer 
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agents have always insisted on the presenta- 
tion of the original agreement before making 
a transfer. This requirement 
tremely irksome to a 
principally located in Boston, and New 
York Stock Transfer Association was re- 
quested to modify the rigidity of the prac- 
tice as it put in jeopardy frequently the 
only original copy of the agreement in exist- 
ence. Our association met the request half 
way, and promulgated a recommendation and 
ruling that if a trustee submitted a copy of 
the original trust agreement certified by a 
bank or trust company to be a complete, true 
and correct copy of the original, transfers 
would be made without the presentation of 
the original. This I think is a 
commentary on the readiness of transfer 
accept a reasonable risk for the 
benefit and conveniences of the stockholding 
public. 


became ex- 
number of trustees, 


our 


pleasing 


agents to 


Transfer of Stock Held as Collateral 


Another example of the establishment of 
an important rule is found framed in the 
following language: 

When transfer of stock held as collateral 
to a loan by a bank is requested, endorse- 
ment by receiver disclaiming interest in the 
letter or 
cate signed by the bank as follows 

“We hereby certify that the 
were held by us as collateral for a 
that under the loan agreement we 
authority to sell and 
and that shares delivered to 
us as collateral for an antecedent indebted- 
within four months of the 
of said (name of failed firm).” 


securities is required, or a certifi- 


within shares 
loan: 
have full 
transfer said shares, 
said were not 


HWECSS 


bankruptey 


A uniform rule is particularly desirable in 
such a case because of the 
and 
promptly 


stock as 


need of 

transfers after the 
and unimpeded. If a 
collateral for a 
being 


making 
receivership 
bank held 
broker s loan, the 
registered in the name of the 
brokerage firm, duly endorsed in blank, it is 
generally highly desirable upon the failure 
of such borrower and is common practice to 
make a sale of the collateral under the terms 
of the loan agreement. 
this right experienced difficulty in making 
transfers of stock in the name of a_ well- 
known firm after the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, thus adding to the general confusion 
and uncertainty of the situation. By con- 
sidering the subject in general in advance of 
the event and agreeing upon a form of ex- 
planation to be signed by the lending bank, 
sales can now be made with assurance that 
the shares of stock will be transferred with 


sales 


stock 


Bankers resorting to 
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out reference to the receiver for his consent 
and without loss of time. 

Another instance illustrative of the co- 
operation of New York transfer agents to 
attain uniformity of requirements is to be 
found in the establishment of the following 
rule: 

“In a transfer of securities of the 
name of partnership whose usual business 
is not that of dealing in securities only the 
usual firm signature to with 
proper guarantee is required, the 
transfer agent that the signing 
partner is not acting within the scope of his 
authority.” 


out 


assignment, 
unless 


has notice 


Counsel for some of the large corporations 
questioned the soundness of the adoption of 
such a practice, but upon being informed of 
the general acceptance of the rule following 
expression of opinion of eminent counsel, 
these doubting corporations joined with the 
majority, overcoming their scruples for the 
sake of a uniform practice. 


Elimination of ‘“‘Waiver’’ Requirements 


In New York State, by an interpretation of 
our inheritance tax law, corporations and 
New York transfer agents of corporations 
foreign to New York, were demanding New 
York waiver on stock of a non-resident dece- 
dent, merely because the transfer agent was 
located within the State of New York. A com- 
mittee of our Association laid the matter 
before the taxing authorities of the State of 
New York, and in course of time and 
due investigation, permission 
by the Tax Commission to 
without this waiver, no doubt saving thereby 
in the every year a tremendous 
volume of correspondence. 

Flushed with the 
sion, efforts were made further to eliminate 
the waiver in all where the transfer 
was not subject to an inheritance tax because 
of non-residence, and this is largely accom- 
plished as a detail of the reciprocal death 
tax exemption statutes enacted in New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 


after 
was granted 
make transfers 


course of 


success of this conces- 


Cases 


Reciprocal Death Tax Exemption Movement 


These laws are of such great importance, 
are so encouraging and point so clearly the 
way to such a happy solution of one phase 
of our problem, that it is expedient to ex- 
plain what they and what they have 
accomplished. A tax waiver or release, you 
know, has come to be a familiar concomi- 
tant of transfer out of a decedent’s 
name. Back of it is the law of the state of 
incorporation exacting a tax from the estate 


are 


every 
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of the decedent holder even though he was 
a non-resident of that state, and would 
have to pay a tax on the same shares in the 
state of his domicile. That is, a resident 
of Illinois who died owning stock of United 
States Steel Corporation or International 
Harvester Company or other New Jersey 
corporation suffered diminution of his estate 
by payment of a death tax to New Jersey, 
although he had never lived there or set 
foot within its jurisdiction. Widespread dis- 
satisfaction with such multiple taxation has 
long existed and a campaign against it has 
been carried on in all classes of publications, 
with the result that today there are eleven 
states, including New which either 
do not impose it, or under the reciprocity 
laws, impose it only as a retaliatory meas- 
ure. 


Jersey, 


How the Reciprocal Plan Works 

New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania have adopted this recipro- 
eal plan, and in connection with it permit 
the transfer of stock of corporations, organ- 
ized under their respective laws, merely on 
the filing with the transfer agent of an affi- 
davit in duplicate, by the executor or ad- 
ministrator, to the effect that the deceased 
owner was a resident of some state which 
did not, under similar circumstances, impose 
such a tax. Here then is a plan, already 
formulated and in operation in four of our 
leading states, establishing an expeditious 
uniform practice with respect to one of the 
most annoying features of transfers out of the 
name of a holder. If these states 
can, through their legislatures, establish such 
a reasonable and liberal practice, others can, 
will and through force of public opinion, 
must: and I look forward confidently to the 
time when the parasitical waiver will no 
longer be a necessary appendage to a non- 
resident decedent’s transfers. 


deceased 


Using the Uniform Fiduciaries Act 
Another legislative act to be 
and deserving your support is the Uniform 
Fiduciaries Act, already law in Colorado, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Utah and Wisconsin. 
Section 3 thereof, in comprehensive terms is 
designed to eliminate technicalities and in- 
cidental delays now attending transfers by 
fiduciaries, and reads as follows: 

Section 5. (Registration of Transfer of Se- 
curities Held by Fiduciaries.) If a fiduciary 
in whose name are registered any shares of 
stock, other securities of any cor- 
poration, public or private, or 
other association, or of 


commended 


bonds or 


company or 


any trust, transfers 
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the same, such corporation or company or 
other association, or any of the managers of 
the trust, or its or their transfer agent, is 
not bound to inquire whether the fiduciary 
is committing a breach of his obligation as 
fiduciary in making the transfer, or to see to 
the performance of the fiduciary obligation, 
and is liable for registering such transfer only 
where registration of the transfer is made 
with actual knowledge that the fiduciary is 
committing a breach of his obligation as fi- 
duciary in making the transfer, or with 
knowledge of such facts that the action in 
registering the transfer amounts to bad faith. 

This act has the approval of the American 
Bankers Association and of various state 
banking associations and its adoption should 
be persistently advocated by your association 
as a salutary relief measure. 

Let us some 
transfers to see if 


dissect items common to all 
insurmountable difficul- 


ties prevent uniform requirements: 


Guarantee of Signature 

First and most important is the guarantee 
of the stockholder’s signature. The necessity 
for it is apparent 
cision of the United States 
written nearly fifty years ago, 
establishing the rule that it 
the officers of the corporation 
that all 
made, either by 


from a reading of a de 
Supreme Court, 
(97 U. S. 369) 
is the duty of 
“To s€e transfe rs of shares are 
the stockholders 
themselves or persons having authority from 
them. If upon presentation of the certificate 
for they are all doubtful of the 
identity of the party offering it with its own 
er, or if not satisfied with the genuineness of 
the power of the attorney produced, they can 
require the identity of the party in the one 
case, and the genuineness of the 
the other, to be 
before allowing a 


properly 


transfer 


document in 
established 
made.” 

In this case the signatures to assignments 
of certificates 1170 shares of 
Western Telegraph Company stock 
were forged and that company became liable 
to the rightful owner for the value of the 
shares. Quite naturally the corporation de- 
sires to be satisfied that the true owner has 
made the assignment and the practical way 
for him to be assured of the fact is to have 
some broker or bank known to him, not only 
state that the signature is genuine but that 
he stands behind it with his unqualified 
guarantee of its authenticity and sufficiency. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance 
that a satisfactory guarantee be required in 


satisfactorily 
transfer to be 


aggregating 


Union 


every case; it should be made uniform in 
the words “signature guaranteed”, and no 
other form tendered or accepted. This is 


TRUST 


the customary form and has a well recog- 
nized meaning, namely, that the transfer is 
guaranteed. Signature of (name of individ- 
ual) guaranteed, is not the equivalent, most 
obviously so in the case of an agent or offi- 
cer of a corporation. 


Notarial Acknowledgment 

The 
it does 
tion 


notarial acknowledgment lacking as 
financial standing is not a verifica- 
satisfactory to a transfer agent many 
miles away although it may be highly accep- 
table locally. 
sion, it 
it must 


So far as concerns our discus- 
well be eliminated, although 
be resorted to at times. 


may 


Witness 
If the signature is guaranteed, should it 
in addition be witnessed? This is not re- 
quired by most transfer offices and the prac- 
tice should be made universal. No 
paint the lily! 


need to 


Stock Transfer Tax Stamps 


Because of our Federal Revenue Act there 
can be no transfer of ownership of stock 
without stock transfer tax stamps and trans 
fers in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvan- 
ia and South Carolina (or of stock of their 
corporations) require stamps to comply with 
their laws. Cannot the laws of such states 
the rulings of their tax authorities be 
made uniform with each other and with the 
rules of the Federal authorities? 

Decidedly they are not uniform now. 


and 


The 
question of whether stock transfer tax stamps 
were required in sircteen specifically described 
transfers was presented to the taxing author- 
ities of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. In 
seven they agreed and in nine they disagreed. 
Why cannot the broker, familiar with the 
Federal Stock Transfer Tax Law, as he must 
be, wherever located, feel assured that his 
taxation of stock transfers is 
equally applicable to Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. If states must have 
such laws, let them be uniform. Those par- 
ticular states just mentioned, have adopted 
the “Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law” 
and the “Uniform Sales Act.” Certainly if 
the subject is properly presented, stock trans- 
fer tax laws and regulations 
be made uniform. 

Federal Regulations, Article 35, paragraphs 
I, and M, as heretofore mentioned, exempt 
from taxation transfers on the books of the 
corporation from the name of the broker to 
that of the customer for whom he acted in 
acquiring title. Massachusetts likewise grants 
similar exemption, while New York 
Pennsylvania, on the contrary, exact a 


knowledge of 


likewise 


ean 


and 
tax 
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on such accommodation transfers. 
their rules in this 
with those of the 
Massachusetts ? 


Could not 
respect be made uniform 
Federal Government and 


Panacea for Stock Transfer Ills 


In summary, we have that transfer 
requirements vary because of difference in 
laws of the various differ because 
there is a conflict in the interpretation of the 
law of the state; differ because a practice has 
grown up in one city and not in another; 
differ because of overzealousness of the trans- 
fer officer; or 
overanxiety or 


seen 


States, 


because of his timidity and 
ignorance. 

What panacea can overcome such a number 
of ills? Education, I should 
where it will do the most Who shall 
undertake the task of educating; the 
pedagogue? I have the temerity to propose 
a plan whereby the needful education 
be imparted. 
recent years 


say, applied 
good. 


who 


may 
There have been organized in 
and exist 
fully cognizant of the difficulties attending 
transfers of stock through lack of uniformity, 
desirous of correcting the irregularities, but 
having no actual power so to do, just as 
the individual member of such association 
can, by himself, do little to iron out the ir- 
regularities now existent but whose strength 
is augmented by united and concerted effort 
in such organization, so likewise these many 
financial the American 
3ankers Association, the Investment Bankers 
Association and the New York Stock Trans- 
fer Association, dedicated to the furtherance 
of simplifying methods and pro- 
cedure should and can join forces to attain 
the end we 


now associations, 


associations such as 


business 
have in mind. 

I propose that each of such associations 
appoint a qualified delegate, who collectively 
could be termed a national committee to 
make uniform stock transfer requirements ; 
such delegates to meet from time to time to 
confer upon items of practice that conceiv- 
ably can be made uniform; that such recom- 
mended uhiform stock transfer requirements 
be printed and widely distributed through 
the underlying associations; that such com- 
mittee invite correspondence directing at- 
tention to instances of irregularities and re- 
fusals to cooperate and to take such action 
as lies within its power, and that of its un- 
derlying membership, to bring about uni- 
versal conformity with the recommended 
practice. 

If the lack of uniformity was rooted in 
the law of a particular state, this super-com- 
mittee would communicate with the organi- 
zations it represented resident in that state 
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and secure a hearing in legislative halls to 
seek relief. If the lack of uniformity arose 
from the idiosyncrasies of some officer of a 
corporation, he would be stubborn indeed to 
insist upon his practice in the face of oppo- 
sition of the vast majority. If the individ- 
ualistic practice were persisted in, the na- 
tional committee would draw attention of 
the recalcitrant corporation to its irregular 
practice, and pursue such further means as 
circumstances might dictate to bring 
compliance with the majority rule. 


about 


Program for Stock Transfer Uniformity 


I will go further and suggest a program 
for such committee, and propose it consider 
the adoption of a recommended uniform 
practice with respect to the following sub- 
jects: 

1. Endorsement shall be in the same form 
as the inscription (consonant with 


delivery ). 


rules for 


2. Guarantee of 


upon a 


signature. 
standard form. The custom in 
York is to aecept the form 
anteed” which means that 
guaranteed. 

3. The guarantor 
be the same person. 


Agreement 
New 
“signature guar- 
the transfer is 
and the transferee may 
4. The guarantee must be on the same in- 


strument that the signature to which 
it refers. 


bears 


Uniformity of Inscription 

5. The first name of an individual shall be 
in full and not a diminutive 
initial. 

6. Stock transferred to the name of an un- 
married woman shall be the 
word “Miss” (censonant de- 
livery). 


thereof or an 


preceded by 
with rules of 


7. Stock transferred to the name of a mar- 
ried woman—her first name shall be given in 
full without the prefix “Mrs. and 
the form “Mrs. John Brown.” 

8. Courtesy or professional titles shall not 
be inscribed on the 
above (No. 6). 


never in 


certificates, except as 


9. Ownership in common shall be indicated 
by registration in the form “John Brown and 


Mary Brown” and in no case “John and 
Mary Brown.” 
10. Ownership of two or more persons 


with right of survivorship shall be indicated 
by registration in the form “John Brown and 
Mary Brown” as joint owners with right of 
survivorship and not as owners in common.” 

11. Registration of stock shall not be made 
in the alternative, such as “John Brown or 
Mary Brown.” (Shares of stock represent 
ownership and there can be no such thing 
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as alternative ownership; 
the owner or he is not. 
payment of 
category. 


either a person is 

Instruments for the 
not come within this 
Certificates cannot be registered 
in the names of two individuals in such man- 
ner that one may transfer without the other 
during the life of both. 


money do 


Trustees, Executors and Administrators 

12. No registration shall be made in the 
name of an individual followed merely by 
the word trustee, as “John Brown, Trustee.” 
The law generally those dealing 
with a trustee with knowledge of the terms 
of the trust and the powers conferred upon 
the trustee by it. 

13. Registration of stock and _ securities 
owned by a trustee shall be in a form which 
will identify not only the trustee but the 
trust instrument from which he derives his 
power, as for example, “John Brown as trus- 
tee under the will of Mary 
“John Brown as trustee under 
dated blank with Mary Brown.” 

14. Registration such as “John Brown and 
Mary Brown as executors and trustees under 
the will of John 
be made. 


charges 


srown:” or 
agreement 


Doe, deceased,” should not 
Their powers in each capacity are 
different, and the capacity under which the 
security is held should be conclusively shown 
by the record of the 
books. 

15. Registration 
tate of John 
not represent a legal entity. 
tion should be “John Brown 
tor of the estate of Mary 
Brown as 
Brown.” 


ownership on stock 


should 
Brown.” 


not be made “Es- 
Such inscription does 

The inscrip- 
as administra- 
Brown” or “John 
executor of the will of Mary 

16. Registration of ownership of stock or 
securities of a minor shall be in the minor’s 
name followed by the words “a minor.” <A 
minor lacks power to make a valid assign- 
ment and such act must be by the duly ap- 
pointed guardian of his property. 

17. Registration of ownership in the name 
of an incompetent shall be in the 
“John Brown, an incompetent” (or 
equivalent). 

18. No instrument shall be kept 
by the transfer agent longer than necessary 


form 
its local 


recorded 


to make an abstract thereof or compare with 
officially certified copy. 

19. To preclude errors, avoid delays and 
forestall unforeseen difficulties in making 
transfers out of the name of a fiduciary, 
documents should be submitted at time of 
application for registration. 

20. Agents making 
of attorney shall 
agent the original 


transfer under 
exhibit to the 
instrument, at 


power 
transfer 
the same 
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time filing a copy thereof satisfactorily guar- 
anteed at that time to be true and complete, 
in full force, unrevoked and principal living. 

21. Transfers from the name of a corpora- 
tion. Assignments shall be in the name of 
the corporation by such officer or officers 
authorized by by-laws or special resolution ; 
copy of such by-laws or resolutions certified 
by secretary of the corporation under its 
seal with certificate of the secretary that the 
persons executing such assignment are the 
duly qualified officers at the time of transfer. 


22. And, most important of all, 


advocacy 
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of reciprocal death tax exemption statutes 
and the uniform fiduciaries act. 

It is manifestly impossible to cover such 
an exhaustive subject in the brief compass 
of this paper. Its purpose will have been 
served if it arouses interest; if it has laid 
due emphasis upon the importance and neces- 
sity of concerted action in order to obviate 
some of the many present difficulties inci- 
dent to so impart a work as the transfer of 
securities and if I have pointed to the path 
which will lead to a proper and satisfactory 
simplification of procedure. 


oo? 


HOW THE PUBLIC DEBT HAS BEEN REDUCED 
GARRARD B. WINSTON 
Under Secretary of the United States Treasury 


The statement is made that had 
debt reduction at the expense of adequate tax 
Let 


has been accomplished 


we have 
This is not 
moment what 
in tax reduction during the past seven years. 


reduction. true. us consider 


for a 


It has been the experience of the Treasury 
that reduction of the individual tax 
stimulates the creation of income 
and also increases the general prosperity of 
the country, so that, within certain limits, it 
appears to be true that a decrease in rate of 


income 
taxable 


tax makes no decrease in the amount of tax 
This 
subject to tax makes 
ascertainment of the exact 
taxes saved to the people by a 
particular reduction in rates. If, however, 
we take the revenue actually collected under 
the old law for the last year it was in effect 
and compare it with the revenue’ which 
would have been collected under the new and 
lower rates of tax had they been in effect in 
that year, a fair idea of the reduction can be 
had. 


On 


received by the government. variable 


of changing income 
difficult the 


amount of 


this basis, the 1921 Revenue Act re- 
duced taxation $663,000,000 a year, the 1924 
Act $519,000,000, and the 1926 Act $422,000,- 
000, or a total of $1,604,000,000 a year. If 
we go back, however, to the peak of our in- 
ternal collection, we find that the 
Treasury collected two and a half billion less 
in 1926 than it did in 1920. If the 1920 re- 
turn from internal revenue taxes had 
maintained for the succeeding years to 
date, the American taxpayer would have 
given the government nearly fourteen billion 
dollars of additional taxes. Compare this 
with six billion of decrease in debt. It has 


revenue 


been 
six 


been the policy of the Treasury to recom- 


mend a balance between debt 
tax reduction. 


reduction and 


On these figures it will not 


be said that the balance is in 
reduction. 

Behind 
something 
and 


favor of debt 


American 
more than legions of investors 
countless mines and workshops. All 
that we are and all that we have rests upon 
our American institutions. The founding of 
the American Government was both the 
Great Adventure and the Great Experiment 
in human progress, a great adventure be- 
cause it launched a ship of new design upon 
stormy great experiment 
sought for the first time to find the solution 
for the conflicts of human nature in organ- 
ized the ideals of liberty and 
equality existing side by side and working 
jointly the humanity, the 
two comprising the vision of the open road 
for everybody. The Great Adventure cre- 
ated the oldest popular government in the 
world, serving to govern not merely the hand- 
ful with which it started, but one hundred 
and thirty millions of people living in a com- 
plicated dynamic society of 
and rapid advances. 
has won, 
strated the soundness of 
liberty and equality, 
ideals can 


prosperity there is 


seas, a 


because it 


society in 


for progress of 


swift changes 
The Great Experiment 
American prosperity has demon- 
the principles of 
proving that the two 
live and flower together and that 
they mark the road that leads to victory for 
humanity and for civilization. 

November 15th financial statements of New 
York trust companies show substantial gains. 
The Guaranty Trust Company reports re- 
sources of $638,897,032; deposits of $511,107,- 
103; capital, $25,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $25,202,569. The Equitable 
Trust Company shows resources of $498,964,- 
671; deposits, $384,054,794; capital, $30,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided 
907,926. 


profits, $22.,- 
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Pipe filling ... abroad 











| ster since that gallant gentleman, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, introduced tobacco 
smoking as a new and pleasurable recrea- 
tion for the Old World, the shipping 
abroad of Nature’s most popular leaf has 
brought growing revenue to American ex- 
porters. 

Last year, in payment for American to- 


bacco exports, millions of Yen, Lires, Taels, 


Pounds Sterling, and other foreign curren- 





cies found their way back to this country 
and were credited, in U. S. Dollars, to 



















American tobacco growers and shippers. 

These great parallel transfers of domestic 
tobacco into foreign pipes and cigars—and 
foreign currencies into domestic pockets— 
are largely the work of the Foreign De- 
partments of our banks. 

For many years the Foreign Department 
of the Seaboard has been a leader in effi- 
cient foreign banking practice. 

With facilities geared to handle the busi- 
ness of large companies, our Foreign De- 
partment stands ready to discuss with im- 
portant exporters and importers their par- 
ticular problems. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 


115 Broadway Broad and Beaver Streets 24 East 45th St. 
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RESULTS GLEANED FROM QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
PERSONAL SOLICITATION OF TRUST BUSINESS 


SOURCES OF NEW BUSINESS AND TACTFUL METHODS OF APPROACH 


LEOPOLD CHAMBLISS 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Epitor’s Note: Personal solicitation o 
tinct and far more delicate than those which 
80 many years ago the prevailing sentiment 
employment of trust solicitors. 
subject. 


sonal solicitation of trust companies has beco 
has become standardized. 


Some trust ¢ 


Ub) The answers to the questionnaire sent out by the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, which are summarized by Mr. Cham 


f trust business presents problems quite dis- 
attend any other type of salesmanship. Not 
among trust companies was opposed to the 
ompanies and banks are stili hesitant on the 


bliss in the following articlu, show that per- 
me established practice and in many respects 


The questionnaire also yielded many practical suggestions as 


to “leads,” correct methods of solicitation, approach and cultivation of prospects.) 


ERSONAL solicitation of trust business 

has become in the last ten years an 

established factor in trust company 
and bank development work. It is doubtful 
if many bankers realize how widespread its 
use has become or how completely its meth- 
ods have been standardized. 

For instance, 20 per cent of the banks an- 
swering a recent questionnaire sent out by 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association re- 
port that they employ full-time trust solici- 
tors. and from their other answers furnish 
the basis for a classification along scientific 
lines of methods and ideas. 


What the Questionnaire Shows 

The questionnaire reveals that there is no 
conflict between advertising and personal so- 
licitation, but that each complements the 
other. It shows that administrative bank 
or trust officers cannot, generally speaking, 
make satisfactory part-time solicitations, 
but that much better results are obtained by 
having men who devote their entire time to 
this work. It shows that the salaries paid 
for trust solicitors need not be out of line 
with the bank’s regular salary policy. It 
shows that training trust salesmen is a sim- 
ple job. It shows that advertising and solici- 
tation cannot be closely coordinated 
without waste of time and effort. It shows 
that employee contests are not successful 
mediums for developing trust business. 

All of these are problems over which trust 
companies and banks have spent much time 
in experimental work. ‘Their elimination 
represents a real advance, and in revealing 
the experience of the majority of the banks 


too 


which have tried them, the questionnaire has 
performed a most valuable service. 


Securing Leads 

A large number of the questions centered 
around the methods of securing and follow- 
ing up leads. An analysis of the replies 
shows that in this problem the replies divide 
into two classes: (1) those banks that have 
well established banking departments, and 
(2) those that must depend on business com- 
ing from outside their own organization. 

(1) The institutions with established bank- 
ing departments all report that they are 
concentrating their personal solicitation work 
on their own customers. Fifty-two per cent 
of these report that they have central files; 
5 per cent are now installing them; 30 per 
cent report that they have no central files, 
and the others report that they have central 
files but do not use them. 


Central File 


A central file is excellent institution 
for information but it becomes so 
complicated to operate and so difficult to 
maintain that as a sales accessory its value 
is quite doubtful. Common will sub- 
stantiate the statement that almost 70 per 
cent of the people in any central file are not 
trust Also, there is a great deal 
to known about man other than the 
information which central file card will 
show he can be considered as such. 
More important than which departments he 
does business with is whether he is favorably 
disposed towards the bank, what officers he 
knows personally and how well, together 


an 


purposes, 


sense 


prospects. 
be a 
a 

before 
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with some information about his business 
and personal affairs. This can only be had 
by personal conferences with various officers 
of the banks. 

If the central file card is also used as 
the average balance card, it may be used 
to originate names, yielding first a list of 
the bank’s best depositors. It may also be 
used to indicate in which departments most 
of the information regarding the man may 
be found. Above all, it should not be taken 
as final authority that a man does not have 
a will; clerical are not impossible 
and before a call is made, a search should 
be made of the trust department files as well 
as of the central file. 
In some institutions 


errors 


which are making a 
their trust solicita 
tion, a younger man, usually one who is in 
training to solicitor, 
investigator. His duties consist of 
each day taking a few names from the list 
of large depositors. He takes these names 
into the different departments of the bank 


conspicuous success of 


become a is employed 


as an 


and talks to all the senior officers about 
them. He finds out which officer can best 
give the solicitor a letter of introduction. 
He then dictates a report on the names 


which he places in the regular credit files, 


and gives the files to the head of the de- 
partment, who assigns them among the so 
licitors. The method involves the employ- 


ment of an extra man, but it is “fool-proof” 


and actually avoids much waste of time. 
Even if there were only one solicitor, he 
should make up his files in some such man- 
ner, possibly using Saturday and Monday 
mornings. 
Soliciting Insurance Trusts 

(2) For banks that do not have estab 

lished banking departments the most suc- 


cessful medium for securing names and leads 
seems to be cooperation with life insurance 


men. Only 19 per cent of the banks report 
that they do not cooperate with their local 
insurance men. Fifty-four per cent report 


that they do cooperate and the others indi 
eate their desire to do so. 


One bank reports that it receives from 
two to three leads a day from insurance 
men. Many such leads are in the form of 


requests for joint interviews where the in- 
surance man has already prepared the 
ground, and the trust man goes in as a 
recognized authority on taxation. 

Excellent work has been done by the in- 
surance trust committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in reporting the methods to be em- 
ployed in developing this business. These 
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reports are recommended for study and con 
sideration. 


Reports and Records 

The reports indicate that the larger banks 
which have the largest number of solicitors 
employ very little system. Their operation 
consists of two functions; first, the sending 
of large quantities of general trust propa- 
ganda without regard to the contact of the 
recipient with the bank, and of calling on a 
small number of carefully selected prospects, 
after every contact, and social, 
which the prospect has with the bank, has 
heen studied. 


business 


Ninety-three per cent of the banks do not 
have a geographical file. Forty-seven 
cent report that they have a 
follows-ups. Some 


per 
tickler file for 
of the banks report very 
elaborate and complicated systems. 


Keep Tab as to Calls Made 
Waiving the problem of maintaining mail- 
ing lists for direct mail advertising and 
confining the discussion to its relation to per- 
sonal solicitation, one important fact stands 


out. The average salesman will not make 
more than five original calls a day, for many 
of his calls will be follow-ups. If he has 


successful interviews he will make only one 
or two calls a day. 
he will 
prospects a 


It is extremely rare that 
than five hundred new 
Therefore the number of 
names involyed becomes small and the prob- 
lem of a filing system is quite simple. 


cover more 


year. 


Nineteen of 
record of 


the banks 


ealls 


report they keep 
It is surprising 
that there should be any question about this. 
The duplication of effort and the enemies 
that will be made by failure to do so is argu- 


no made. 


ment against it. A very complete report of 
each call should be made and typed and 
placed in a folder, both for the benefit of 


the other employees of the banks and 
salesman himself. 

If it large bank, these folders may be 
kept in the trust files. If it can possibly be 
done, they should be kept in the credit files 
themselves. In any event, a carbon should 
be sent to the credit file. All that the new 
business department needs is a set of dupli- 
cate cards, one chronological and one alpha- 
betical, the latter solely for information pur- 


the 


is a 


poses, though it may contain the name of 
the solicitor handling the account or any 
other information that it may seem neces- 


sary to have in the new business department. 
The less information it contains, the smaller 
the clerical force that it will be necessary 
to maintain in the new business department. 
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Under such a system, each day a clerk in 
the new business department will draw the 
eards filed under the date of the next day, 
procure the folders on these from the trust 
or credit department and place them on the 
desks of the solicitors. The solicitor has the 
complete file before him each time he calls, 
containing not only his own notes, but those 
of the credit and trust departments. After 
he has made his call and dictated his report, 
he marks in the upper corner the date on 
which he next wishes the file to come to 
him and gives it to the department clerk 
who changes the position of her chronological 
ecard. The folder may then go to the head 
of the department for notation or to be re- 
ferred to various officers of the bank. 


Making the Sale 


To the bank that has determined on a _pol- 
icy of personal solicitation or that is already 
engaged in such a program the most impor- 
tant phase of the problem is one which was 
covered in the questionnaire by the single 
question, “How do you approach prospects?” 
The Approach, The Presentation, and The 
Closing, are three steps in making the sale 
which embrace the crux of the whole prob- 
lem, for after all, if they can be worked out 
properly, they will be successful, and the 
personal solicitation program will be sue 
cessful, even though the system of filing or 
originating leads is faulty. But if they are 
improperly worked out, they will not only 
keep the program from producing business, 
but they will also directly result in the vari- 
ous evils which are so often charged against 
personal solicitation. They will involve the 
bank in controversy with the 
bank’s 


far, make the 


customers resentful of the 


bank’s 


attitude and generally lower the dignity and 
standing of the institution. 


The’ Approach 


A number of methods of approach are sug 
gested by the banks. 

Presenting a Booklet. Several banks state 
that they call on their prospects with copies 
of some trust booklet which they ask the 
prospect to read. Experience shows, how- 
ever, that it is difficult to follow up this ap- 
proach. Obviously, nothing can be accom- 
plished on the first call because the prospect 
has not read the The presentation 
must be delayed until the second call and 
by this time the prospect has had an oppor- 
tunity to make up his mind without having 
listened to the salesman. 

Direct Mail Treatment and Phone Call for 
Appointment. The bank which makes this 
Suggestion states that it always the 


book. 


gets 
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appointment. In the larger cities, however. 
this method is not successful. The salesman 
must work through a secretary whose busi- 
ness it is to get rid of him. And in the 
smaller cities, experience shows that the ap- 
pointments can be made by telephone even 
though no mailing has been sent out, obvi- 
ously a more economical system. 

Friendly Calls of a General Character. 
With many salesmen this is a successful sys- 
tem, especially if the salesman is an officer 
of the bank or if the community is a small 
one where the prospect’s time is not at a 
premium. A busy man resents this method 
of approach, and especially resents it if it 
comes from a younger man. 

Letters of Introduction. This method has 
many advantages. The letters come usually 
either from some friend or from some officer 
in the bank who knows the prospect. In the 
first place they get the salesman past the 
prospect’s secretary, if he has one, and they 
assure an audience. In the second place, 
they give the salesman prestige and author- 
ity. In many under cover letter 
may be sent ahead of the salesman with good 
results. 


cases an 


The Presentation 

Six 
sonal 
sented 


per cent of the banks state that 
solicitation for trust 
by business men. From the replies 
it is difficult to determine whether this con- 
clusion is based on experience or personal 
opinion. Even if it is based on experience 
it might be traced either to the personality 
of the salesman or the language of his can- 
vass. Certainly, with the vast amount of 
evidence against it, this conclusion cannot 
be taken as typical of the experience of most 
banks. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that a 
bad presentation of the subject will often 
cause an unsatisfactory reaction on the man 
approached. There are a few principles re- 
garding the presentation which are gradu- 
ally gaining general acceptance and which 
can well be taken as axiomatic. 


per- 
business is re- 


It was once thought that his will and his 
estate was something the average man would 
dislike to discuss, and that the matter should 
be introduced in a sales talk very carefully 
and only after some preliminary conversa- 
tion. Experience has proved, however, that 
the average man will the subject 
freely and will give a will salesman infor- 
mation about his family and his ho'dings 
which is sometimes astounding for its frank- 
ness—often, information which he would 
withhold from the credit department. 


discuss 
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This being true, there is no 
the subject should not be approached di- 
rectly and frankly. In fact, one bank re- 
ports that its salesmen are instructed always 
to state at once that they are calling to so 
licit the designation of their company as 
executor-trustee, continuing at once in the 
same sentence to add, “I realize, Mr. Blank, 
that you probably have a will, and that you 
have probably named a competent individual 
as your executor-trustee, but there are cer- 
tain advantages to trust company service 
which I am sure you will wish to study.” 


reason why 


Nothing is so aggravating as the salesman 
who comes into a busy man’s office and talks 
for ten minutes without telling what he 
wants to sell. In selling, the salesman 
should always give the impression, not so 
much by word as by action, that he is try- 
ing to conserve the prospect’s time. 


Qualifications of Solicitor 

Another fundamental principle in connec- 
tion with the presentation is that the sales- 
man must be prepared to talk about his sub- 
ject until the prospect has something to say. 
Many green salesmen have been completely 
routed by experienced men because after the 
first sentence they had nothing to say. Every 
new salesman should prepare a short talk 
which he can try out on his prospects, of 
course always ready to stop talking 
if the prospect wishes to say anything. 


being 


A Specific Plan 


A plan of presentation which often proves 
successful is to offer to prepare for the pros 
pect a plan for his estate. It is well known 
among trust men that the many business 
problems entering into the settlement of an 
estate can often be greatly simplified if the 
will contains the proper authorization 
clauses, and that certain fees and taxes can 
often be saved by the use of an insurance 
trust. While the trust company might hesi- 
tate to prepare the actual documents or give 
the specific wording for authorization 
there is no why it cannot 
prepare a written memorandum to serve as 

guide both to the prospect and his lawyer. 
One of the cardinal problems in selling trust 
service was to invent some device for giving 
the prospect something in writing which he 
could study, and which would suggest tan- 
gible and specific action to him. A 
abstract discussion in his office about the 
value of the trust company and a vague 
promise that he would name the company 
was highly unsatisfactory. The 
memorandum prepared by the trust 


clauses, reason 


mere 


written 


sales- 
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man has proved a very satisfactory solution 
to this problem. 


In addition, it makes the subject clear to 


the prospect and provides a reason for a 
follow-up call. 

There are two ways of presenting the 
memorandum plan, both of which are sue 


cessful. First, the salesman 
nitely the disadvantages of 
proper plan. He can dwell on taxes, insur 
ance and authorization clauses, selling the 
idea of preparing a plan based on the pros 
pect’s particular problems, and more or 


can state defi- 
having an im- 


less 


casually inferring that the trust company 
will be named. Or, second, the salesman 
can start his talk with selling the trust 


company idea and through leading questions 
gradually enough information about 
the prospect to enable him to prepare a plan. 
After a time, he can say, “Now, Mr. Blank, 
I think | a good idea of your problem 
and with your permission I would like to go 
back to the office and work out with our 
trust what we would recommend as 
a plan for your estate.” The offer is seldom 
declined. 


secure 


have 


officer 


Closing the Sale 


Involving as it does the problem of co- 
operation with the Bar, the problem of clos- 
ing trust business is often a difficult one. It 
involves working through a third person. 


Perhaps one of the most serious errors 
that is made in this regard is the idea that 
most lawyers are antagonistic to trust serv 
ice and should not be approached directly in 
the same that the prospect is ap- 
proached. Experience shows that the sales- 
man should draw the lawyer into the pic- 
ture as quickly as possible, that he should 
meet the with the prospect and 
should present his case to the lawyer in the 
prospect's The lawyer is often 
jealous of his client’s best interests, and the 
salesman should and value this, 


way 


lawyer 
presence. 


recognize 


and assume that the lawyer should have a 
clear presentation of the reasons why his 
client should name the trust company. He 


should not resent questions from the lawyer, 


but should expect them and seek them. Most 
trust companies retain as counsel for the 
estate the lawyer who drew the will, and 


thus there is no conflict of business interests 
between the counsel and the trust company. 


The memorandum drawn up by the sales- 


man and covering the business phases of 
the problem will form the basis of a con- 
ference with the lawyer. This plan is re- 


number of trust 
panies and is uniformly successful. 


ported as used by a com- 
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A good deal of the technique of closing 
trust business is included in the discussior 
of the presentation, for the preparation and 
use of the written memorandum is a 
closely related to the problem of closing. 

Psychologically, the problem of the closing 
consists of two things: suggesting to the 
prospect a definite course of action which 
if followed will result in completing the sale 
and in persuading him to take the first 
step, generally some minor, apparently triv- 
ial thing which, however, has the effect of 
making him feel that he is going ahead with 
the sale. 

The written memorandum 
these things. It suggests a course of 
and 
memorandum 
feel 
purchase. 


step 


both of 
action, 


does 


having the 
makes the 
ahead 


has agreed to 
prepared, it 
that he has 


because he 
pros 


pect with the 


gone 


Cooperation with the Bar 
Closing trust business involves making the 
prospect leave his office and go to see his 
This is a thing which is distasteful 
because it entails some waste of time. Trust 


lawyer. 


sales are often delayed and sometimes lost 
deal cannot be 


and in the prospect’s office. 


because the closed at once 
This is a diffi- 
Generally, it calls 
for great ingenuity on the part of the sales 
The only mechanical 


suggested are 


cult problem to overcome. 
man. which 
which it is not 
ilways practical to use, but they may well 
he mentioned here. 


devices 


can be ones 


The suggestion 
pect that he phone his 
call at the prospect’s office at a time agreed 
upon by the prospect, the lawyer and the 
Salesman. The suggestion may also be made 
that the written memorandum be 
the lawyer with a 


may be made to the pros 


write or lawyer to 


mailed to 
letter requesting him to 
prepare a will along the lines set forth. 

It does not seem to be practical for the 
call on the lawyer before the 
written or talked to him, for 
suggest to the lawyer that he is 
expected to discuss his client’s affairs with- 
out authorization. This scheme of 
tion has sometimes been tried, but its ethics 
are doubtful and it should be discouraged. 

It is interesting to note that 97 per cent 
of the banks state that they are making an 
actual effort to cooperate with the members 
of the Bar and to avoid in every way doing 
anything which could be interpreted as en- 
croaching on the lawyer's field. This is a 
healthy factor in the promotion of the trust 
company idea and will be 
much good in the future. 
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salesman to 
prospect has 
this may 


solicita- 


product ive of 
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COST OF BANKING IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

highly illuminating statistics were 
recently made public by the state banking 
department showing the rising costs of bank- 
ing operations and the problems confronting 
rural banks in Ohio. While the figures apply 
specifically to Ohio communities the general 
conclusions may be regarded as applicable 
to banks in smaller communities throughout 
the country. The comparisons of cost and 
of income prompt inquiry as to how long 
competing banks in smaller communities can 


Some 


continue to survive if the pressure continues. 

Of the total 1,200 banks operating in the 
State of Ohio there are many with deposits 
than half a million. The 
that there are nearly sixty 
communities two or more 


of less survey 
smaller 
banks are 
competing for business, each having less than 
half a million and the general average ap- 
proximating $300,000. On this average and 
taking the ten year period from 1915 to the 
1925, 


presents some interesting comparisons. 


shows 


where 


close of the state banking department 
The 
income of these small banks is 
figured at 5.5 per total deposits, 
vielding possible gross income of $16,500. In 
their 


form of 


average net 


cent on 


1915 these banks paid 40 per cent of 
income 


Lross 


to depositors in the 


interest on deposits as compared with 42 per 


cent thus apportioned in 1925. In 
tax bill averaged $600 as compared with 
$850 in 1925. Salaries have increased from 
1915 to expenditure 
which is less than the wage received annu- 
ally by and plumbers. Other ex- 


penses increased from $1,485 to $1,925. 


1915 the 


$2,310 in $3,500, an 


masons 


These comparisons of increasing costs and 
declining than increasing 
come reveal all too clearly that the problem 
for the small town banker is becoming very 
acute. In many solution would 
be the consolidation of competing institutions 
where population does not justify more than 
bank. Without holding any brief for 
extension of branch banking beyond city 
limits the fact that the public is 
efficiently neighborhood 
banks established by banks and trust com- 
panies in some of the larger cities. Cost of 
operating neighborhood or suburban branches 
is likewise materially lower than the 
of operating independent unit banks. 


rather gross in- 


instances a 


one 


remains 


more served by 


cost 


A syndicated “Executives’ Bulletin” has 
been originated by Mathews Industries, Inc., 
of Detroit, which and trust 
companies to provide business clients with 
a monthly articles from 
standard trade and financial periodicals. 


enables banks 


digest of selected 




















NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


OF The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 

m| stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 

a six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 

MN 10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
© Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
lil) Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
Mi in the following cities: 








| Cleveland Boston Buffalo 
VA Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 








Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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WHAT THE PROBATE COURT RECORDS DISCLOSE AS 
TO ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES BY TRUST 
COMPANIES AND INDIVIDUALS 


POTENT ARGUMENT FOR CORPORATE EXECUTORSHIP 


HENRY BECKWITH 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, Cleveland, Ohio 





(Eprtor’s Norte: 





A recent survey of Probate Court records in Cuyahoga County, 


Ohio, yields some remarkable and illuminating comparisons as to costs and shrinkage 


involved in the administration and distribution of estates. 


The fact that such compari- 


sons are favorable to administration by trust companies and banks as executors is not 


surprising. 


What is most significant is the wide spread in costs of administration and 


shrinkage when corporate and individual management of estates is subjected to actual 
tests. This survey confirms results obtained from similar surveys of Probate Court rec- 
ords in widely separated localities, suggesting as a contribution to public interest and the 
protection of estates, the advisability of conducting a systematic and nation-wide research 


in this direction.) 


IGHLY significant facts, testifying to 

the inherent and superior service 

rendered by trust companies and 
banks, as executors, in the handling of es- 
tates, have been made available as the re- 
sult of a recently completed survey of Pro- 
bate Court records in Cuyahoga County 
which embraces estates administered by 
trust companies and banks in Cleveland 
Disinterested analysis and comparisons show 
very much smaller shrinkage in the adminis- 
tration of estates where trust companies and 
banks have acted as executors and as con- 
trasted with administration by individual 
executors. The results acquire additional 
public interest from the fact that the sur- 
vey was not made primarily to afford com- 
parison of estate administration by cor- 
porate and individual executors, but to em- 
phasize the advantages of insurance protec- 
tion and safeguards. 

It is obvious that a general resumé of the 
figures derived from this survey of Probate 
Court records, supplies a very potent argu- 
ment in favor of estate administration by 
trust companies and banks as executors. 
They reveal the economic advantages of cor- 
porate fiduciary service as free from the 
unavoidable handicaps and limitations that 
Surround individual executors and trustees. 


How the Survey Was Conducted 
The Cleveland Life Underwriters, Inc., an 
organization of life insurance men, period- 
ically publishes surveys of local estates in 


order to give underwriters exact data on 
which to base their recommendations for 
life insurance needs. It’s most recent sur- 
vey was published in August of this year 
and gives the detailed figures involved in 64 
estates administered during 1924, 1925 and 
the first three months of 1926. Virtually 
every estate of $80,000 or over was included 
in this report. 

A further examination of the figures ob- 
tained by the underwriters made by divid- 
ing this group of & estates into two divi- 
sions, one consisting of the estates handled 
by individual executors and the other of 
estates administered by the banks and trust 
companies, brings out the advantages of 
trust company administration both in the 
cost of administration and in the smaller 
shrinkage. 

The accompanying table and charts, taken 
from a survey which I have prepared and 
distributed to bankers in Cleveland, show 
the significant figures involved in these two 
groups of estates. From this display the 
following general conclusions may be drawn. 


Analysis of Probate Court Figures 

1. It is a well-known and generally ac- 
cepted fact among trust officers and life in- 
surance men who have analyzed the shrink- 
age figures of estates of various sizes that 
ordinarily, the larger the estate, the larger 
the percentage of shrinkage. In these 64 
estates, however, those estates handled by 
trust companies and banks were 58 per cent 
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SURVEY OF SIXTY-FOUR CUYAHOGA COUNTY ESTATES, COMPARING 
ADMINISTRATION BY INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE EXECUTORS 
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COMPANIES 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by a 
large banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


DIRECTORS 


Alfred H. Swayne 


Chairman — Vice President 
Motors Corporation. 
Curtis C. Cooper 
President 
Albert L. Deane 
Vice President 
Pierre S. duPont 


Chairman, General Motors Corporation 
and E. I. duPonide Nemours e Co 


Lammot duPont 
Finance Committee, General Motors 
Corporation. 


General 


larger in the average than those handled by 
the individuals, but the chart shows clearly 
the shrinkage of these larger estates 
much due to the 
company administration. 

2. The expense of administration of the 
estates handled by the individuals was 50 
per cent more than the expense of adminis- 
tration of the estates handled by local trust 
companies and banks. This result was ob- 
tained by deducting the total debts from 
the total gross estates and comparing the 
cost of administering with the resulting fig- 
ure. The theory is that the executor, 
whether an individual or a trust company, 
is not responsible for the debts of the estate. 


was 


less, economies of trust 


Shrinkage of Estates 

3. The shrinkage of estates administered 
by individuals was 44 per cent more than 
the shrinkage of the estates administered by 
the trust companies. This figure was ob- 
tained by comparing the gross shrinkage, 
consisting of costs of administration, Federal 
and Ohio inheritance taxes, other taxes and 
debts, with the gross estate. 

Now while the theory is, as stated above, 
that the executor, whether an individual or 
trust company, is not responsible for the 


O. H. P. LaFarge 
General Motors Corporation 
Seward Prosser 
Chairman, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 
John J. Raskob 
Chairman, Finance Committee, General 
Motors Corporation 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
President, General Motors Corporation 
John J. Schumann, Jr. 
Vice President 
Donald M. Spaidal 


Vice President 





debts, there is still a question as to whether 
this is true or not. The fact is, that the 
survey shows that the estates with the big- 
gest collections of debts were the estates 
handled by individuals. The reason for this 
seems to be that the position of executor or 
administrator was “wished” on most of the 
individuals, whereas the trust companies and 
banks were appointed only after mature de- 
liberation and usually a number of confer- 
ences between the owner of the estate and 
trust company Officials. In these interviews 
the affairs of the estate were considered and 
as a result advice was given as to how the 
unprofitable debts might advantageously be 
reduced or wiped out. In addition, there 
were some living trusts included in the es- 
tates administered by the trust companies. 
As shown by the records, they were in fine 
shape for administration. 

These figures, drawn as they are from 
actual records, constitute an accurate com- 
parison of the general trend in estate ad- 
ministration in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, for 
the last three years. Another survey made 
in five or ten years may show that the pub- 
lic has given Cleveland’s trust companies and 
banks even greater confidence as a result of 
these and otber experiences. 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 
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Eleven Boston Offices 


HE Trust Depart- 

ment of the largest 
financial institution in 
NewEngland invites you 
to make use of its serv- 
ices. It will handle your 
New England business 
promptly and efficiently. 


(apital . . . . $20,000,000 


ejurplus . . . #20,000,000 
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TRUST COMPANIES COMMAND NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF 
NATION’S COMBINED BANKING RESOURCES 


TOTAL OF $19,335,270,000 REPRESENTS GAIN OF OVER ONE BILLION 
DURING LAST YEAR 





RUST companies of the United States  gregate resources of $24,893,665,000 reported 
have kept pace with the tremendous’ by the 8,000 national banks of 


the United 
growth of wealth in this country, not States at the date which 


most closely ap- 


from trust compa- 
deposits and banking resources but also in nies. Deposits of $15,982,226,331 


the cumulative volume of individual and gain of nearly nine hundred millions for 
corporate fiduciary business which is con- the trust companies during the year under 
stantly acquiring wider scope. Although review. 

definite statistics are not available as to the 
vast amount of business handled by trust 
companies through their trust, investment, 
transfer and custodian functions the figures 
as to their banking resources afford evi- 
dence of constant growth and the important 
place which they hold in the financial and 
banking operations of the country. 


only as reflected by substantial gains in proximates the returns 


show a 


In analyzing the figures, John W. Platten, 
president of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, says: 

“The present strong position of the trust 
companies, attained through steady, con- 
tinued progress, reflects a healthy condition 
in the trust company field. Further develop- 
ment along the lines now so clearly marked 

The 1926 edition of “Trust Companies of cannot fail to result in a much wider ac- 
the United States,’ recently prepared and  ceptance of the trust principle, with a corre- 
published by the United States Mortgage & sponding increase in the volume of business 
Trust Company of New York shows that’ entrusted to fiduciary institutions. 
during the year ending last June 30th, the 
resources of trust companies increased $1, Effect of Mergers and Conversions 
190,000,000 to a grand total of $19,335,270,- Unusual interest attends the latest com- 
000 which is close to representing one-third pleted returns of the 


trust companies be- 
of the aggregate banking power of the coun cause of the 


considerable number of na- 
try, embracing all banks under national and tional banks which were either converted 


state charter. This total compares with ag into or merged with trust companies during 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES* 


Shown comparatively as of June 30, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. 


RESOURCES 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
2372 Companies 2478 Companies 2562 Companies 2701 Companies 2684 Companies 
Reporting Reporting Reporting Reporting Reporting 

Stocks and Bonds , $3,009,073,626.83 $3,294,704,552.70 $3,510,133,953.01 $3,877,248,744.50 $4,049,839.457.40 

Loans, Notes and Mortgages 6,987,441, 587.49 8,241,539,292.19 8,920,780,514.52 10,240,804,286.12 11,196,103,280.58 

Cash on hand and in Banks 1,968,089, 063.43 2,103,763,761.34 2,636,048, 227.02 2,930,880,806.59 2,988,428 779.31 
Real Estate, Banking House, Furniture 

and Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vau!ts 370,681 046.23 429 354,303.38 487 599,778.73 531,938,301.13 563,314,248.38 

Other Resources 4 404 335,409.27 372,098,741.05 470,939 ,802.23 564,801,362.03 537,584,367.89 


Total $12,739,620,733.25 $14,441,460,650.66 $16,025,502,275.51 $18,145,673,500.37 


LIABILITIES 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
0 Peer ee $810,262,013.93 $910,971,214.27 $974,197,916.39 $1,021,167,947.51 $1,087,415,548.19 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 918.150,843.57 984,413, 231.78 1,107,527,071.02 1,221,845,408 25 1,335,391,546.90 
Deposits... 10,470,477,813.01 11,828,983,410.45 13,289,148,679.13 15,097,778,497.83 15,982,226,331.57 
Other Liabilities... 540,730,062.74 717,092,794.16 654,628,608.97 804,881,646.78 930,236,706.90 


‘$19,335,270,133.56 





Total..... $12,739 620,733.25 $14,441, 460,650.66 $16,025,502,275.51 $18,145,673,500.37 $19,335 270,133.56 


*From 1926 edition ‘Trust Companies of the United States,’ published by United States Mortgage and Trust Co., of 
New York 
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Stocks and Bonds 
$5,914,431. 88) 
1,759, 365.26 
5,609 281.51) 
385,026,589.89 | 
10,415,509.16 
71, 702,527.21) 
15,323,998.78| 
22,146, 983.2! 
27,968, 937.94 
8,593, 433.93) 
8, 247,157.16 
4,702,090.21 | 
434,124,274 30) 
50,286,305.73| 
15,870,401.94) 
4,115,791.55| 
18,249, 578.28 
42, 122,026.25) 
53.680,894.00) 
70, 265.933 .82 
150, 166,040.85) 
23,133,131.61) 
29.584,116.05 
8,788,063.01 
136,692, 256.81 
10,924, 259.91 
2 558,532.05) 
606,759.58) 
9,375,796. 72) 
291,470,223. 6¢ 
213,947.11 
,005,631,224.81 
14,064,629.69 
209,496.05 
245,453 347.49 
3,067,849.41 
2,391,409.91 
642,819,828.42 
117,398,206.55 
1,870,886.87 
813,437.65 
10,039,060.39 
18,018,345.63 
15,450,498.73 
18,807, 583.76) 
13,796,930.90| 
12,784,980, 26| 
11,747,513. 18) 
5, 266,664.77) 
618,923.55) 














the past year. 


zation. Also 


have been numerous Combined capital 
mergers among trust companies, reflecting 
the general trend toward consolidation among 415,548; surplus and 
both national and state chartered institu- 








While important contribution 
was made by such conversion or mergers to 
the trust company totals the records of indi- 
vidual companies show a most satisfactory 
natural growth in both deposits and capitali- 
there 
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Totals... . .'2.624$4.049 889.457.4011, 196. 103,280.58 $2. 988. 428 779.31 $568.314.248. 
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Real Estate, Bank- 
ing Houses, Etc. 
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This accounts for the fact that there 
has been a net decrease of fifteen trust com- 
panies as compared with the total number 
the previous 


reporting 
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49,884.17 
95,542.05 
10,370, 668.42 
2,537.98 
225.065,576.07 
2,494 084.77 


6,314.5: 


384,117,979 


187,900. 
1,046,888. 
32,410,306. 
2,453, 738.- 


35,430 
69,483 


13,170,077. 
3,753,568. 


875,558 
730,550 
14,520,639 


273,844. 
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394,000.28 


454,139 
523,038 


of trust companies in- 


creased over $66,000,000 to total of $1,087,- 
undivided profits 
ereased $113,546,000 to total of $1,335,391,- 


in- 
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LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES BY STATES 


LIABILITIES Total 
Surplus and Un- Deposits and Due to Other Assets and 
cr | divided Profits Banks and Bankers oe Liabilities aie Liabilities _ 
$5,809,000. 00) $4,755,811.35 $68,828 ,502.51 | $2,970,484.67 $82, 363,748.53 
546,400.00) 545,559.92 10,248, 487.97 | 302,699.33 11,648, 147.22 
7,318,500.00) 4,177,305.83 71,092,484.58 5,087 911.17 87,676, 151.58 
88, 983,500.00) 72,714,050.28|} 1,645,547,032.39 42,077,072. 14 1,849, 321,654.81 
2,065,000.00! 2,082,478.18 | 31,791,496.58 521,195.46 36,460, 170. 22 
18,326, 100.00) 24, 129,021.53 266, 262,730.70 | 8,149,049.29 316,866,901.52 
7,065, 060.00) 6,429, 112.64 48, 300,929.20] 1,816,396.12 63,611,497.96 
11,400,000,00} — 10,225,631.08 78,741, 743.67 | 1,694,419.49 102,061,794.19 
18,000,000.00 11,754,956.38 187,579, 239.50 | 6,314,198. 21 218,648 394.09 
8,545,670.00) 6,536, 205.6: 39,347,573.09 | 6,814,682.60 61,244, 131.82 
4 387,665.00 2,715, 227.13 | 8,726,349.30 | 474,105.15 16,303, 346.58 
835,000.00 365, 187.4: 10,569, 257.13 | 249,642.10 12,019, 086.66 
109, 441,550.00 132,636, 251.6: 1,668,890, 493.27 | 90,509,312.91 2,001,477, 607.83 
22,821,057.88 18,306,430.33 2 41} 23,315,715.14 319,999,035. 76 
7,215,000.00 4.414,075.! 74,621 649.99 | 6,680,175.: 92,930,901.24 
3,050,000 00 936,616. 9,008, 165.18 38,459, 681.8 16,449, 463,40 
11,140,300.00 8,178,342. 78,654,544.65 | 15,965,307.98 118,983,494.7 
18,948, 100.00 15,755, 142.45 | 7,506,445. 37 | 28, 160,407. 340,370,095.5 
5,315,800.00 9,128,472. 5,152,140.46 3,213,918. 152,805,383 
17,553,700.00 27,266, 751.88 228,463, 664.92 11,533,658.48 284,817,775.: 
41,488,053.24 59,634,404. - 774,494, 126.74 13,131,084.3: 888,697,668. 
11,650,000.00 15,580,868. 82,042,8382.10 42,564,806. 3: 151,888,506. 
6,210,000.00 4,988, 127.6) 62,362,725, 25 4,699,341.18 78, 260,194.11 
2,730,000.00 2,871,043.85 39,844, 642.25 3,635,658.5é 48,581 344.62 
37,510,450.00 $1,2384,585.98 376,613, 164.14 29,380,176. 2$ 474, 738,376.41 
2,200,000.00) 1,210,939.56 31,241,014.68 125,483.2 34,777 ,437.50 
3,360,700.00) 1,855,145 23,386 977.54 20,377,457.$ 48, 480,281.13 
320,000.00) 145,767.90 6,483 336.94 27,216.35 6,926,321.19 
1,080 ,000.00) 2,064 118.97 21,083,371.74 209,762. 24, 487,252.81 
55,022 ,217.50 66,704.047.68 898,531,210.95 43,401,432. 1,063,658 908.91 
250,000.00) 50,558.55 1,787, 241.84 | 2,087, 795.39 
228,750,000.00) 325,157,224.61] 4,861,496,214.00 288,785,931. 5,204,189, 369.82 
12,572, 909.00 10,840,892.16 149,897,790.73 12,503,776.45 185,815,368.31 
200,000.00) 91,320.19 642,728.20 934,048.39 
81,679,098.58) 72,344, 387.43 1,335, 100,233.83 438, 192,097.05 | | 1,582,315,816.89 
1,335,000.00) 882,504.21 8,980,215.88 1,8438,006.5 12,990,726.36 
3,004, 125.00} 1,308 ,454.01 8,133,597.70 1,099, 933.6: 13,546,110.39 
153,101.945.00) 310,321,392.42] 1,710,448,115.07 95,172,859.5 2,269,044, 312.05 
9,025,000.00 19,256,092.38 276,653 ,584.95 6,106,374.7% 811,041,052.06 
1,989, 236.00 923,113.56 15,686, 172.87 1,769,505.‘ 20,368 ,027.70 
435,000.00 209,096.73 | 5,170,865.50 16,694.19 | 5,831,656.42 
14,031,605.44| 7,412, 147.98 | 141,735, 253.93 5,084,905.13 | 168,263, 912.43 
11,525,000,00) 5,595 099.56 | 80,221 634.16 5,424, 238.86 102,765,972.58 
5,299, 500.00) 3,787,358. 18 | 62,220,984.35 15,487, 269.30 86,745,111.78 
2,766,000.00 5,320,325.91 | 75,173, 745.26 | 1,806,540.57 $5,066,611.74 
16,567,105.55) 10,113,076.07 83,882,569.80 25,512,428.52 136,075, 179.94 
6,510,000,00 2,654,000.13 65,278,998.05 4,224,917.10 78,667,915.28 
| 10,250, 200.00 8,602,811.638 72,.679,035.64 4,086, 425.938 95,568 473.20 
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2,610.000.00 2,069,919.83 12,280, 111.71) 1,857,400.46 18,317,432.00 
225 000.00) 120,096.60 3,890, 122.90 | 4, 235,219.50 


$1,087,415.548.19'$1.335,391,546.90 $15,982,226.831.57| $930.236.706.90 | | $19,335,270,133.56 








546. Stocks and bond holdings increased The trust companies of the State of New 
during the past year from $3,977,248,744 to York, as usual, lead by a large margin, both 
$4,049,839.457: loans, notes and mortgages as to totals and increase for the year. New 
increased from $10,240,804,286 to $11,196, York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, California and 
103,280; cash on hand and in banks increased Ohio hold the first five places and New Jer- 
about $58,000,000 to total of $2,988,428,779; sey for the first time shows aggregate re- 
value of real estate, banking houses, equip- sources of over one billion dollars. Massa- 
ment and safe deposit vaults increased $32,- chusetts occupies seventh place with Mis- 
000,000 to total of $563,314,248. souri, Louisiana and Indiana following. 
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National Trust 


Company 
Limited 

Paid-up Capital and Reserve 
$4,500,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$143,000,000 












Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 
4% on Deposits 


5 % on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 











Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton London, England 








Six States Have Seventy Per Cent of Total 


Resources 


Analysis of the returns from the separate 
states in the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company compilation, emphasizes the ten- 
dency toward concentration of trust company 
resources. There are six states, namely, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, California, 
Ohio and New Jersey, where trust company 
resources exceed one billion dollars in each 
state. The following table shows that the 
trust companies in these states command 
combined resources of $13,920,007,666, which 
is equal to over 70 per cent of the aggregate 
resources of all the trust companies of the 
country : 


New York.. .. total $5,204,189,369 gain $259,645,599 
Pennsylvania *  2,269,044,312 17,997,576 
Illinois. clad . “ 2,001,477,607 92,973,985 


California. . 
Ohio . 
New Jersey... 


1,849,321,654 159,903,820 
532,315,816 “81,033,812 
58,908 “ 108,354,498 








$13,920,007 ,666 $719,909,290 





In the following eight states trust com- 
pany resources range below one billion to 
above two hundred million dollars, giving 
total of $3,155,179,300, and together with the 
first named group, accounting for over 91 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 


tion exceeding $370,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
10S St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 
HALIFAX OTTAWA 
St. foun: N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. Joun’s, NFip. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 

















per cent of aggregate trust company re- 
sources: 


Massachusetts $888,697 ,668 


Missouri . 474,738,376 
Louisiana. . 340,370,095 
Indiana " . $19,999,035 
Connecticut 316,866,901 
Rhode Island ‘ . 811,041,056 
Maryland 284,817,775 
Florida 218,648,394 


$3,155,179,300 





Growth in Last Twenty-Six Years 

Twenty-six years ago at the beginning of 
this century, trust companies had resources 
of $1,000,000,000, distributed among 525 re- 
porting companies. In 1905 the total was 
$3,801,810,476, and in 1910 the aggregate was 
$4,610,373,111. How tremendously the trust 
company movement has advanced in the 
last decade is shown by the increase from 
$6,328,454,000 in 1915 to the present total of 
nearly twenty billions and averaging a gain 
of $1,200,000,000 a year in the last eleven 
years. 

ae te 
Walter Kasten, president of First Wiscon- 


sin National Bank, Milwaukee, has been 
elected a trustee of the American Surety Co. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
PURSE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


The first advertising campaign published 
by Purse appeared in 1912. Since then, 
hundreds of banks have used Purse litera- 
ture—among them, nearly half of the 100 
largest U. S. banks and trust companies. 


0-0-2 


A Pittsburgh trust company bought a 
Purse trust campaign in 1915. It is now 
using its twelfth Purse campaign. 


2-22 


In each of the 10 largest U. S. cities, at 
least one bank or trust company is using 
Purse literature this year. 


An amazing record of resultfulness is re- 
ported by a trust officer in an eastern city. 
Returns from his last 4 Purse campaigns 
have averaged approximately 100 wills and 
trust agreements each year from a mailing 
list of only 500 names. 


In many cities, the rapid development of 
life insurance business is attributed in no 
small part to the use of Purse’s specialized 
insurance trust campaigns. Approximately 
50 banks and trust companies have used 
them. 


0-0 0-0—o 


A banker wrote to another banker: 
“I asked Purse for a letter to be sent to 
our officers and directors. They sent it 
promptly. It secured 18 wills, value about 
$5,000,000. This is just one of the many 
things you will find in dealing with a re- 
liable concern like Purse.” Our copy de- 
partment is always glad to furnish special, 
timely letters and newspaper advertisements 
to client banks. 


0-00-20 


A national bank, using a Purse campaign 
to introduce its new trust department, re- 
ports “Our trust department is in the black 
ink in 5 months. Our Directors expected 
5 lean years. We attribute much of this 
to your campaign.” 


At the recent Detroit convention of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, a trust 


IN EVERY 
INDUSTRY 
ONE NAME 
MEANS THE 
STANDARD 
OF MERIT 


BY WHICH 
ALL OTHERS 
ARE JUDGED 


company official said: “I must confess that 
our inspiration came from Purse. Their 
advertising has proved sound and produc- 
tive. Their advice and counsel have been 
very valuable. They have kept us one jump 
ahead of the rest.” 


a hein aainae 


Now ready for consideration by trust de- 
partment ofhicials—new-business plans and 
literature built on the foundation of past 
success, developed to a new degree of effec- 
tiveness, and shaped by an understanding 
vision of the future and the increasing op- 
portunities for service and profit it will 
bring to trust companies. Write for sam- 
ples, prices, complete information, address- 
ing Purse Printing Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, or nearest office—42 Broadway, 
New York—10 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 
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“Close Ups” 


from the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY’S  " 
Human Incident Travel Reel— 


“The Hand of a Great Service” 


No. 1. A line of French porters at the arrival of the 
steamer train. The “Hand” in waiting. 

No. 2. The most welcome sight to travelers arriving in 
a foreign city is an American Express courier with 
his courteous greeting of service. 

Endless details regarding baggage are turned over to 
him. His “Service Hand”’ is the surest of all checks. 


A never ending source of information—intelli- 
gent, experienced, accurate. His service and advice 
inspire instant confidence. He is the Service. 
Making doubly sure that the details of the service 
for which he is responsible are carried out. One 
of the many factors which have made the “hand” 
of his Service great. 


These close-ups are photographs of actual inci- 
dents—six from six thousand similar scenes hap- 
pening every day at the great ports of the world 
and the railway stations of foreign cities. 


Wherever and whenever assistance is needed the 
traveler abroad will always find the “helpful 
band of a great service.” Endless in its variety, 
constant and efficient, it is the American Express 
Company’s personal expression of its sincere 
desire to serve. 


8 
eesece 


Banks everywhere assure this Service to their 
traveling patrons to the fullest extent when they 
sell them. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 














BEQUEST INSURANCE OFFERS BIG FIELD FOR COOPERA- 
TION BETWEEN INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
AND TRUST COMPANIES 


MAKES IRRESISTIBLE APPEAL TO MEN OF PUBLIC SPIRIT AND 
PHILANTHROPIC IMPULSES 


ALBERT ST. PETER 
Of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, New York 


(Epirror’s NOTE: 


Bequest insurance ts the latest and most luminous star to appear 
in the firmament of coordinated life insurance and trust company service. 


It establishes 


a tri-partite relationship beteen the great army of insurance underwriters, the trust com- 


panies and the rapidly increasing ranks of Americans, whether of moderate or 


large 


means, who are responsive to appeals of philanthropy, to community advancement and 
innumerable worthy movements seeking humanitarian, educational and social advance- 


ment. 
ence in writing bequest insurance. 


The writer of the following article summarizes his three years of successful experi- 
The actual cases of endowments which he cites serve 


to suggest the broad scope for cooperative endeavor and the potential appeal which inhere 


in bequest insurance.) 


EQUEST insurance opens up a new and 

most promising field for coordinating 

life insurance and trust service. It 
makes an irresistible appeal, enabling indi- 
viduals of moderate as well as large means 
to gratify impulses or cherished 
desires for the advancement of some particu- 
lar philanthropic, community, educational or 
kindred activity. It creates, indeed, the most 
flexible instrument yet devised, whereby 
philanthropy and wise bestowal is placed 
within the reach of the many instead of be- 
ing the privilege or responsibility of the few. 
The important quality of bequest insurance 
is that it enables the donor to contribute a 
relatively small amount annually, without 
any personal sacrifice, on a contract of life 


generous 


insurance, payable directly to some specific 
philanthropy or a variety of deserving agen- 


cies. As the actual citations later on in 
this article will show, it lends itself to the 
promotion of worthy public and social en- 
terprises, such as the cause of business arbi- 
tration, loyalty of graduates to their alma 
mater, foundations or societies for research, 
and all kinds of welfare work. 

The writer has completed three years of 
experience in advocating the use of bequest 
insurance as a means of creating capital for 
specific philanthropies. This work has 
yielded actual results and met with such 
cordial response as should stimulate live 
interest and sustained effort on the part of 


insurance underwriters and trust companies. 
There is not only the incentive which comes 
from securing profitable new business, but 


what seems even more important, bequest 


CONTRACTS OF LIFE INSURANCE TAKEN BY THE 


STUDENT Bopy FOR WELLS COLLEGE, AURORA, 
NEW YORK 
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insurance gives accent to the enlightened 
spirit of altruism and public service that 
today animates business and social progress. 
It might well be designated the most ad- 
vanced form of altruism translated into prac- 
tical terms. 


Standpoint of Life Insurance Salesmen 


There appear to be three major features 
governing the creation and development of 
bequest insurance. We may first consider 
the subject from the standpoint of the life 
insurance salesmen. 

The successful writer of life insurance by 
the very nature of his work must be of the 
promoter type. He must be able to visualize 
the needs of the family, and the business 
purposes of his client. The insurance sales- 
man should be able to create the thought in 
the mind of the prospective donor that some- 
thing should be done by him for the com- 
munity. Incidentally, it may be the further- 
ing of some activity in which he is inter- 
ested, or in which some member of his fam- 
ily was or is interested. Further, he should 
have a working knowledge of the practices 


of trust companies in handling trusts cre- 
ated by a life insurance contract. And fur- 
ther, he should have a knowledge of the 


philanthropic agencies operating in his lo- 
eality. 


Fostering Public Understanding 

Inadequate public understanding of social 
work—of the social conditions which exist, 
of the problems social work is trying to 
solve, of its difficulties, of its achievements 
—is a great hindrance to the sound develop- 
ment of community growth. Increased pub- 
lic knowledge and confidence will bring the 
moral support which is so badly needed and 
will widen the influence of the social agen- 
cies in the life of the community. 

In almost every community, philanthropy 
fails to command financial support in 
portion to the increasing need and oppor- 
tunity for service made evident by a better 
knowledge of The _ be- 
wildering appeals received by 
every means threatens to breed 
distrust and to retard intelligent and gener- 
ous giving. Public as well as private wel 
fare work will benefit by an increase in the 


pro- 


social conditions. 
number of 


person of 


number of those who contribute to the re- 
spective organizations. The spread of the 
ecommunity chest movement in many cities 


has increased the number of donors to civic 
and charitable causes to a considerable ex- 
Tent. 
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Citation of Actual Cases of Bequest 
Insurance 
The possibilities of bequest insurance may 
be illustrated by citing from the experience 
of the writer. Perhaps the most interesting 
case in my experience is the establishment 
of a plan, enlisting the appointment of a 


trust company as trustee, whereby a large 
endowment was created by means of life 


insurance, the income of which will be used 
to promote the cause of commercial or busi- 


ness arbitration by settling disputes that 
come before the Arbitration Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 


New York. Working in an entirely different 
field, another case may be cited, where the 
undergraduates of Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., each insured themselves for $1,000 of 
insurance payable to Wells College, as an 
expression of appreciation to their alma 
mater. It further agreed by the stu 
dents that the precedent so established would 
be followed by each succeeding class in the 
hope of creating over a long period of years 
suflicient endowment, the income of which 
will further the aims of the college. 

It is interesting to quote the following 
from the valedictory address of Miss Eliza 
beth Essick, president of the graduating class 
of 1926 at Wells. 


was 


“I <@m that our class has 
rather noted for breaking tradition—for dur- 
ing our four years here more than one cus- 
tom has roughly pushed aside. But 
now, that we really have no 
aversion to them, we are leaving college with 
the ardent that we have started one 
precedent. For, in grateful appreciation of 
all that Wells has done for us and means to 
us, the members of the class have taken out 
life insurance which is made payable to the 
college. It is wish that all the classes 
which will do the same thing that 


Wells may have a steadily accumulating re- 


afraid been 


been 


just to prove 


hope 


our 


follow wus 


source to be drawn upon as President Mac- 
millan sees fit.” 
I have also written bequest insurance to 


establish a capital fund payable to a local 
trust company, the income of which fund is 
to be given to the Alumni Association of 
Columbia University, New York City, annu- 
ally thereafter. Also a life insurance con- 
tract was issued on a client of mine naming 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York City beneficiary. The last development 
was an insurance contract written to insure 
a gift to Engineering Foundation; the endow- 


ment creating agency of the United En- 
gineering Society for the advancement of 


engineering science and research. This de- 
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velopment acquires additional significance 
from the fact that it appeals to a nationwide 
group. In all the writer has written in the 
neighborhood of a million dollars of bequest 
life insurance during the past three 
covering the lives of 172 individuals. 


years, 


Involves no Personal Sacrifice 
Because of its inherent appeal and numer- 
ous possible contacts, 
now being offered by 
ance 


insurance is 
progressive life insur- 
Experience has shown that 
number of 


bequest 


salesmen. 
it increases the 
community to 
beneficent 


donors in the 
any given philanthropic or 
activity. We have learned 
that there are more people who can give a 
small amount from current income than there 
are people of means who can give lump sums 
of reasonably amounts to community 
projects. An individual would hardly con- 
tribute $46 a year to create a capital sum for 
any philanthropic, organization, but he can 
be induced to give $1,000 twenty years hence 
through the payment of $46 a 
life insurance contract. 


also 


large 


year for a 
bequest 

Money set aside in payment of an insurance 
premium can be provided for annually, with- 
out in any way reducing the money available 
for the personal use of the donor. The family 
or estate sacrifices nothing by the donor con- 
tributing a small amount annually on a con- 
tract of life insurance payable direct to some 
philanthropic agency. 

A life insurance contract is payable im- 
mediately on the death of the insured, and 
m cash. Experience has proved that 
bequests have fallen far short of what the 
donor felt he granting to his favorite 
philanthropy when he drew his will. Further, 
the many legal delays involved in settling 
estates, are often burdensome on the philan- 
thropy designated in the will of the donor. 
Sometimes years elapse before the final set- 
tlement is made. 


many 


was 


During this lapse of time, 
the beneficiary is without the principal and 
the income it would have earned, had the 
institution had it. Many bequests have proved 
insolvent by the time of final accounting. 
A life insurance contract guarantees the funds 
purchased by the donor through annual con- 
tributions to fulfill a desired need. 

There are very few income tax returns 
probably which contain no deductions under 
“Contributions.” Of men with more than 
modest incomes, a majority so great as to 
be almost without exception have their fav- 
orite philanthropic activities or institutions. 
There are liberal exemptions allowed under 
the federal income tax law, the federal estate 
law and under the inheritance tax laws of 
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most states, with respect to bequest insurance. 
Further, the proceeds of a life insurance 
contract free from administration ex- 
penses. 


are 


An insurance contract is useful for bequest 
purposes since it detaches the donor’s interest 
in the community from the estate and the 
family, making his contribution to the pur- 
poses of the community certain, which he has 
contributed from his own income without 
taking away anything from the estate of his 
family. There have instances where 
grants of money in wills have been returned 
to the estate of the donor due to the depleted 
finances of the family when the estate was 
finally settled. 


been 


Creating the Trust Agreement 


A life insurance contract may be the means 
of interesting public spirited citizens in phil- 
anthropic work, through the creation of a 
fund to perform a particular service which 
the donor would never have thought of if it 
had been left to inclination. Most 
persons defer through a natural aversion or 
hesitation, the drawing of a will. A bequest 
by means of life insurance 
moreover, be made public 
death of the donor. 


his own 


contract 
previous to 


ean, 
the 


The organization named as beneficiary of 
a life insurance contract can be sure of re- 
ceiving one hundred cents on the dollar with- 
out any expense whatsoever. A bequest by 
means of life insurance intended for certain 
local philanthropic purposes can be so cre- 


ated through the instrumentality of a trust 
agreement by use of a deed of trust that the 


donor will hardly care to discontinue his 


contribution at any subsequent time. 


Other Advantages of Bequest Insurance 


A bequest life insurance contract most 
adequately fulfills the- wishes of the donor. 
It can take care of 
it can spread the 
philanthropic 


over a great 


his particular wishes; 

load of 
needs of the 

many persons. 


carrying the 
community 
It prevents for 
the donee a sudden termination of support. 
It offers an immediate of the 
principal instead of indefinite delay pend- 
ing the often interminably prolonged pro- 
cedure of settlement. It has substantial ad- 
vantages in respect of taxation. 


realization 


Cooperation with Trust Companies 
The creation of a capital sum by means of 
a life insurance contract is only the first 
step toward the fulfilment of the wishes of 
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the donor. It embodies security and per- 
manence. 

In writing bequest insurance, insurance 
salesmen can suggest to the donor of the 
bequest the cooperation of a trust company, 
which will lend its assistance in having 
drawn a trust agreement which will meet 
the wishes of the donor. 

A trust agreement usually specifies that 
the principal be kept intact by the trust 
company, and the income from the capital 
created by means of the life insurance con- 
tract be paid to a designated philanthropic 
work. The burden of bringing the donor 
and the trust company together rests largely 
upon the ability of the life insurance sales- 
man. I have found that once a favorable 
contact has been established with executives 
of trust companies they are most helpful in 
closing business having to do with bequest 
insurance. 

The interests of life insurance companies 
and of trust companies do not conflict or 
overlap. Each has its respective function. 
The duty of the life insurance salesman is 
to create assets and the duty of the trust 
company is to act in a fiduciary capacity, 
and to conserve and increase the capital 
created to the best possible advantage. The 
work of the trust company begins when the 
insurance company has discharged its ob- 
ligation. 


2. 2, 2, 
Xd ~ “. 


Hal. Y. Lemon, vice-president of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo. 
has been elected a member of the executive 
committee of the clearing house division 
of the Ame1ican Bankers Association. 
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COOPERATION FROM LIFE INSURNCE 
COMPANIES 

Among the leading life insurance compa- 
nies of the country which have pledged their 
whole-hearted cooperation toward trust com- 
panies in developing the possibilities which 
inhere in the creation of life insurance trusts, 
is the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. This policy is manifested 
in a practical way by the earnest manner 
in which the life underwriters and agents 
of this association are working with trust 
companies and banks throughout the coun- 
try. Some of the best literature and most 
successful campaigns for the popularization 
of life insurance trusts has come from rep- 
resentatives of this organization. A notable 
contribution is the recent book on, “Creat- 
ing and Conserving Estates,” a collaboration 
of Aleander C. Wood, president of the Peo- 
ples Savings & Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
and Edward A. Woods, one of the 
underwriters of the Equitable Life. 


“star” 


A recent issue of Agency Items, a lively 
publication issued by the Equitable for cir- 
culation among its agents, is devoted to the 
subject of life insurance and trust company 
cooperation. The articles in this issue stress 
the fact that the activities and business of 
life insurance and trust companies are today 
cooperative rather than competitive and urg- 
ing upon agents the advantage of teamwork 
with banks and trust companies. 


The consolidation of the Citizens Trust 
& Savings Bank and the Grant Trust & 


Savings Bank of Marion, Ind., has been an- 
nounced. 
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DOCUMENT SIGNATURES WHICH INVITE AND WHICH 
OUTWIT THE PROFESSIONAL FORGER 


SOME TRITE AND TESTED FORMULAS TO MINIMIZE LOSSES FROM FORGERY OF 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS AND BANK CHECKS 
ELBRIDGE W. STEIN 


Examiner of Questioned Documents, New York City 











(Epiror’s Note: Huge monetary losses are incurred each year through preventable 
forgery of signatures to negotiable instruments and negligence in cashing bank checks. 
The annual toll is increasing rapidly because of the growing volume and greater variety 
of business that is conducted or validated by signatures. The following article by 
Elbridge Stein, one of the country’s foremost authorities and experts in detection of 
forgeries, may be read with profit by every banker and bank employee. He shows the 
numerous loopholes and inviting opportunities extended to professional forgers because 
of neglect or failure to observe certain proved and definite rules in the writing of signa- 
tures. His treatise gives to the seemingly simple subject of signatures an importance 
which even bankers, accustomed to signing documents and instruments of negotiable 
value, fail to duly appreciate. ) 


HAT is a signature? It is a sign. ments were in use long before this period 

representing the person who makes but they were validated mostly by seals and 

it. It stands for him at all times. by witnesses rather than by the signatures 
It is a record of the most intimate, indi- of the parties to the transaction. 


vidual and personal act of a writer. It . : 
transfers the rights of its user and carries Business Conducted on Signatures 


his intentions all over the civilized world, The business of the world is conducted on 
extending them even beyond his death. It signatures. Every business day millions of 
is the greatest magical wand of all time. dollars in value change ownership on their 
Power, position, wealth, opportunity and authority alone. This condition, however, is 
liberty ebb and flow from its effect. Yet the reSult of marvelous growth. During the 
this mystical mark, this enchanted symbol last hundred years the use of documents has 
we call a signature can be used by every increased by tremendous strides. It is amaz- 
adult person of sane mind. 
However. common it is today for every 
person to be able to write his signature, it 
has not always been the case. Signatures 
as they are known and used today are of 
comparatively recent origin. Originally they 
were what the name implies, a sign, and 
this sign was usually the humble cross mark. 
The writing of the signer’s name as a signa- 
ture slowly came into use as the mass of 
the people gradually learned to write. Rich- 
ard II was the first English king who could 
write his name but this is no reflection on 
the progress of English civilization of that 
day, as only a few persons could write. It 
was not until 1676 that the use of signatures 
received its great impetus. At this time the 
statute of frauds became a law which pro- 
vided that deeds, certain kinds of contracts 
and other documents must be in writing and Upper two forged, lower one genuine. Patched 
signed by the interested parties. It should *tOKes and poor quality in the lines readily dis- 


covered by the Binocular-stereoscopic 


he understood, however, that written docu- Microscope. 
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ing to compare the public document files of 
1925 in almost any locality with those of 
1875 or even 1900. The bank clearings for 
the same years also make an astounding 
comparison and give some idea of the enor- 
mous proportions of modern business when 
compared with a half century ago. It is a 
long step from the day when the signing and 
sealing of a document was a 
impressive act to the present time when 
thousands of important documents are 
signed every day with no more thought given 
to the performance than is given to opening 
the office door in the morning. 


solemn and 


The enormous volume of present day busi- 
and the great represented by 
signatures offer an alluring field to 
the forger, while the haste and carelessness 
with which 


ness 


values 
single 


documents are signed produce 


signatures that are a constant temptation to 


this business wolf and many times make it 
comparatively easy for his efforts to be suc- 
cessful. The each year from forgery 
amounts to a stupendous sum. A conserva- 
tive estimate authoritative 

fixes the year at an amount 
cient to Woolworth 
build two hundred modern 
the combined yearly expenses of 
Princeton and Yale and 
left over. This loss is a useless and unwar- 
ranted drain on American The 
astonishing thing about this tremendous loss 
is that no really constructive work is done 
to prevent it. It is true that there is vigor 
ous activity on the part of the promoters of 
devices and schemes designed to prevent the 
amount in vouchers from being changed; but 
less than five per cent of forgeries are raised 
checks, the other ninety-five per cent 
forged signatures. 


loss 


from an 
loss last 
construct a 


source 
suffi- 
Building : 
locomotives; pay 
Harvard, 
have a tidy sum 


business. 


being 


How to Minimize Forgeries 

Can signatures be written so they cannot 
be easily forged? They can. In fact, most 
signatures can be written in a way that will 
discourage the forger and many times they 
ean be written so that successful forgery is 
almost impossible. Many business men who 
read this question will think about it now 
for the first time. It takes no particular 
investigation to learn that the signature used 
by most men is merely the writing of their 
name in a perfunctory, copy book style. No 
eareful thought or attention was ever given 
to the development of a useful and distinc- 
tive signature, but like “Topsy” it just grew. 

A man’s signature should have some force- 
ful personality in it and he should take some 
pride in having it truly represent him. He 
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Two pen strokes highly magnified and brought 
together by means of the Comparison Micro- 
scope. The wider one stands out clearly. 


would not think of 
kempt and slovenly 
act important 
signatures 


missions 


sending a stuttering, un 
representative to trans- 
business for him, yet, many 
most important 

and actually 
most writers to 
signature combined 
methods results in 
quality that even the 
ean forge successfully. Much can 
the average writer to outwit the 
forger. Given intelligent thought 
with earnest and persistent 
there is no limit 


are sent on the 
ragged, 
grimy. The 
the use of a distinctive 
with their lax 
signatures of 


collarless, 


indifference of 


writing 
low 
office boy 

he done by 
combined 
practice and 


to the forgery insurance a 


man can writ 
should be 
in a signature 


worth while, it 


into his signature. It 
that this valuable quality 
is like everything else that is 
cannot be had for nothing 
The price is thought and work. Fortunately 
the great forgery is bungling work 
and ean be detected before the 
mischief has Successful forgery 
is not an easy performance and there are not 
many who can do it well, so that 
slight improvement in writing a 
affords a larg 
imitation. 


own 
known 


mass of 
some of it 


een done. 
even a 
signature 
measure of protection against 


Design and Execution 
The two 
writing of a 


fundamental 
business 


elements in the 
signature to which 
special attention should be given are design 
and execution. The design and arrangement 
of the letters in a signature should make a 
name that anyone can read. Each letter in 
it should stand out with independent legibil- 
ny; - at almost unnecessary to say 
that a signature should be plain, yet it takes 
but slight observation to learn that many 


seems 
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signatures are not only partly illegible 
but that some are indecipherable. Peo- 
ple read most easily what they are ac- 
customed to since 
their 


reading and 
are accustomed to reading 
bad writing they think it is just as 
legible to others as to themselves; in- 
deed, habit 


will often 


they 
own 


is so tyrannous that 
consider their 
more legible than good 


they 
own scrawl 
writing. True 
legibility in a signature consists in the 
certainty, of its being deciphered; and 
that depends not on 
reader 


what any one 
may be accustomed to, but on 
the correct design and accurate forma 
tion of the letters. 

There is an 
complicated, 
sisting of an 


erroneous that a 
eccentric signature 
illegible maze of lines 
jumbled together in an intricate way is 
difficult to forge. These tangled line, 
picket-fence signatures are not only 
easy to imitate successfully, but are a 
sonstant irritation to those 
tempt to decipher them. 
responsible for 


idea 


con- 


who at- 
Bankers are 
many of 
cipherable signatures. By 


these inde 
using such 
a signature themselves they set an ex- 
ample followed by hundreds of 
writers who look upon the 
authority on signatures. 
ture is 


other 

banker as an 
An illegible signa 
forge for the reason that 
there is no accepted standard of the design 
of letters used. <A few lines less 
makes no difference. Much of poor writing 
can frequently be deciphered by the sense 
or thought in the composition, but signa- 
tures are like figures, they stand alone and 
their legibility cannot be 


easy to 


more or 


assisted by con- 


text; for this reason it is especially impor 
tant that each letter in a signature be writ 
ten so that it could be deciphered if it stood 


alone. 


It is not to be understood that copy 
book 


forms of letters should be used in a 
signature in order to secure legibility. The 
design of the letters used should be the per- 
sonal modification of them by the individual 
writer. Sometimes observation of how other 
persons write your own signature is yalu- 
able. It is often embarrassing and many 
times attended with serious results to be 
unable to decipher a signature correctly. In 
this day of education, a writer should re- 
ceive the same social condemnation for an 
illegible signature as he would if he were 
unable to write at all. 


Size and Continuity 


Size is an important element in a signa- 
ture. It is well known that in actual use 
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signatures of different writers vary from 
than one-half inch to more than five 
inches in length. Neither of these extremes 
is desirable. The happy medium is to use 
letters large enough so the signature can be 
written freely and read easily, but 
large that it could not be written in the 
space provided for signatures on the average 
business document. The capital letters should 
be at least three times as high as the small 
letters. Names should be spelled out in full 
where the signature would otherwise be 
short. A name like “C. W. Orr” is better if 
written “Clayton W. Orr” than to use only 
the initial for the first name. The difficulty 
of forging a signature successfully increases 


less 


not so 


enormously as the quantity of writing in- 
creases, so that the use of the first 
in a signature is a valuable protec- 
tion against forgery as well as lending char- 
acter to it. J. D. Rockefeller or C. Coolidge 
would be poor substitutes for the distinctive 
names by which these men are known. 


name 
short 


Continuity of writing is desirable in a 
signature and many times an entire signa- 
ture can be written without raising the pen. 
However, this part of the design of a signa- 
ture depends upon the letters in the signa- 
ture itself, and should not be attempted if it 
would result in a complicated tangle of lines. 
Simplicity, legibility, proper size and correct 
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proport ions of 


both height and length are 
obtained in a signature by the design and 


arrangement of the letters. 

The execution or manner of writing a sig- 
nature puts the elements in it that baffle the 
forger. Force, vigor, shading, speed and skill 
are qualities that are difficult to imitate. A 
signature should not be a weak, spineless 
thing lacking character and strength, but a 
forceful, sign manual sparkling 
with personality and worthy to represent its 
owner on any 


vigorous, 


occasion. The desirable quali- 


ties, force and vigor, in a signature do not 
come from a dawdling, indifferent perform- 
ance with a pen but from controlled and 


properly applied power in motion. 


Pen Emphasis an Essential Quality 


Shading makes the letters of a signature 
stand out in bold relief like the light and 
heavy lines in Roman printing. It is the 
natural result of increased pressure on the 


pen on downward strokes. 
of handwriting tends to eliminate all shad- 
ing but fortunately it has not succeeded. 
Shading or pen-emphasis is an essential qual- 
ity in a good signature and a pen should be 
used that will the added 


Modern teaching 


register pressure 















































































BINOCULAR-STEREOSCOPIC MICROSCOPE 


One of the most useful optical instruments for the discovery 
of facts in signatures 
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wherever it 
pen is 


may be applied. If a fountain 
used, it should have a medium fine 
point and be sufficiently flexible so the nat 
ural pressure on the pen will spread the nibs 
apart and give the wider line. Stub pens, 
and those with but one point, called ink pen- 
cils or stylographic pens, should not be used 
for signature writing, for the reason that 
they fail to register the most dis 
tinctive qualities in handwriting. Worn out 
and scratchy pens should likewise be avoided. 


some of 


A good quality 
is the best ink. 


of blue black writing fluid 
This is an ink that is 
when first written and then turns black. 
ink of this composition is a 
with an iron base It 


blue 
An 
chemical fluid 
the fiber 
of the paper and thus is in the paper instead 
of on it, and if not blotted, this ink will be 
as permanent as the paper upon which it is 
written. Blotters should never be 
signatures to important papers as a blotter 
almost all of the actual ink 
and none of it is left to be ab 
the Just as well wipe 
three-fourths of the paint off a house and 
expect the remaining one-fourth to be as 
satisfactory as the entire quantity as to blot 
a signature. 


permeates 


used on 
often absorbs 
ingredients 


sorbed by paper. 


The permanent quality of much 
of the old ink is partly explained by the fact 
that blotting paper of the present day had 


not yet been invented and the full amount 
of ink was left on the lines until it was 
absorbed by the paper fiber and dried. Many 


blotted signatures to important documents 
today are nothing more than a blue stain on 
top of the paper 


whatever. 


and of no permanency 
Signatures should be written as nearly the 


same each time as it can be done. Inevitably 


there will be slight variations between them 
but this natural fluctuation is proper and 
can be found between any two genuine sig- 
natures. The writer who uses four or five 
different styles of signature is making the 
path easy for the forger. It is quite all 
right and even desirable to make slight 


changes in a signature once in each five year 
period, but when the change is made, it 
should be used without reverting to the pre- 
vious style. This change should mark a defi- 
nite date from which the writer himself 
could tell from the signature alone the period 


to which it belongs. 





Skill in Signatures Outwits the Forger 


A high degree of skill in a signature out- 


wits the forger. Skill is shown by strong, 


smooth, clear-cut pen strokes and of proper- 


ly formed letters. It 
under perfect 


is the result of speed 
control, A smooth, rapid 
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stroke especially a curve containing a shade 
that gradually increases in width and then 
gradually recedes is the most difficult stroke 
in writing to imitate. A signature should 
never be retouched, mended or overwritten 
in any way, but the first result should stand. 
The highest accomplishment in signature 
writing is one that contains all the essential 
elements of design and is executed with 
speed, skill and continuity. No forger dares 
to attempt an imitation of such a signature. 
His efforts would be unsuccessful. But few 
writers can write with a high degree of skill, 
yet most writers can speed up their signa- 
ture writing somewhat and thus write their 
names in a way that will make it more diffi- 
cult to imitate them successfully. 
slightly increased speed is valuable. If sig- 
natures are written plainly and rapidly, 
names spelled out in full, lead pencils, stub 
and stylographic pens avoided and some care 


Even a 


exercised to write as nearly normal as pos- 
sible time, the forger will 
hunting a new occupation. 

Many detected if the 
proper made. The impor- 
tant thing is to detect them, if possible, be- 
fore real loss has occurred. 


each soon be 


forgeries can be 


investigation is 


It is not always 
possible to do this under present conditions 
and until the signatures on important docu- 
ments are examined more carefully and 
thoroughly than is now done, will 
continue to be successful. There is no 
method by which all signatures 


forgery 


process or 


can be tested for genuineness with a positive 


case, but a 
will greatly 


and satisfactory result in each 
few principles kept in mind 
in finding the bad ones. 


assist 


Detection of Forgery 

One of the primary essentials in the detec- 
tion of forgery is a proper foundation. This 
foundation consists of a sufficient number of 
genuine signatures of the proper date. Five 
or more signatures written in the regular 
course of business and near to the date of 
the disputed one makes a satisfactory stand- 
ard of comparison. The idea that a single 
signature on a bank signature card written 
perhaps years ago makes a satisfactory basis 
from which to determine whether or not a 
signature is genuine is not far removed from 
a farce. It is undoubtedly providential more 
than from scientific precaution that banks 
do not lose more than they do on account of 
spurious signatures. 

It would be a comparatively simple mat- 
ter for banks to have a sufficient number of 
“live” signatures for comparison, and it 
would be especially desirable for inactive ac- 
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counts. Five paid vouchers for which a re- 
ceipt would be given the depositor could be 
retained by the bank and folded so they 
would fit the signature card file, or better, 
use a file the right size for the purpose. 
Once each year, these vouchers could be re- 
turned to the depositor and ones 
retained. This arrangement would give the 
bank a standard of five signatures written 
in the regular course of business on the same 
kind of instrument, identical paper and simi- 
lar space in which to write as the 
upon which they must pass. Five signatures 
written at different times and under slightly 
varying conditions would standard 
containing a variety of signatures and would 
also indicate the range of natural 
in the depositor’s signature as written at 
different times. It is well known that a 
bank signature card is usually signed under 
unfamiliar conditions or surroundings and 
when there is added to this inevitable 
restraint, a strange pen, white paper and 
writing in the middle of a card, it makes 
conditions about as far removed from the 
normal of a can be ob- 


five new 


checks 


give a 


variation 


signing check as 


THE COMPARISON MICROSCOPE 


Valuable in making accurate comparisons of form, size 
and color, as well as in ink examinations 
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A Complete 


Financial Service 


END your Northwest financial 

business to this thirty-eight 
year old trust company for atten- 
tion. We are fully equipped to 
serve you through our various 
departments — Trust, Banking, 
Safe Deposit, Real Estate and 
Investment. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
‘TRUST COMPANY 


Capitaland Surplus - $2,000,000 
115 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 





Affiliated with First National Bank 
in Minneapolis 








tained. No qualified document examiner 


would pretend to pass upon the genuineness 
of a signature from such an inadequate and 
unsuitable standard. Many of the signature 
mistakes bank tellers is surely 
chargeable to the poor standard available. 

It has been alleged by critics that some 
banks have closely approached an unethical 
attitude in their vigorous defense of a frau 
dulent signature on which they have paid 
money. It is claimed that these banks treat 
all signatures on papers they have paid as 
genuine even going so far as attempting to 
sustain their contention in court against the 
obvious facts. To retain a larger number of 
more suitable standard signatures than is 
the present custom would be a step in the 
right direction. 


made by 


Common Evidence of Forgery 

One of the most common evidences of 
forgery is bad line quality and not a diver- 
gence from the design of letter used. Imita- 
tion of a signature is usually done by one 
or two methods—tracing or freehand. Either 
of these methods requires a slow, drawing 
motion of the pen and instead of the free, 
smooth, uninterrupted strokes of genuine 
writing the lines are wavering, ragged and 
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halting. A careful examination of a frau- 
dulent signature nearly always shows that 
the strokes or lines in certain parts of let- 
ters that should be freely written indicate 
“drawing” rather than “writing.” To imi- 
tate a successfully the imitator 
must not only copy the forms and peculiar 
modifications of the letters correctly, but 
must in addition do it with the same habit- 
ual skill and freedom of the genuine writer. 
The forger usually must give all of his at 
tention to the correct imitation of the letter 
forms, and it is for this reason that the 
“manner” of writing is neglected and conse- 
quently bad line quality is the result. 


signature 


Many of the most significant evidences of 
forgery in a signature cannot 
casual inspection. It 


amination 


be seen by a 
requires a careful ex- 
suitable conditions and 
aided by proper optical equipment to see all 
the important signature. The 
bank teller who hurriedly compares the sig- 
nature on a with the signature on a 
card sufficient time and usu- 
ally not the proper equipment to determine 
the facts. He must depend largely upon a 
similar or a different general appearance for 
his conclusion. The weakness of this method 
lies in the fact that 
most successfully 


under 
things in a 


check 


does not have 


the skilled forger can 
produce the general ap- 
pearance of a signature and this is the very 
thing that misleads the teller. 

There are two important divisions in the 
detection of forgery. The first is to see all 
the physical facts in a disputed signature. 
The is to properly understand and 
interpret these facts. It is evident that the 
second operation is vastly more difficult than 
the first. No one can understand and reason 
correctly concerning a thing about which he 
knows nothing and this is just as true when 
applied to the detection of forgery as when 
applied to banking, bridge building 
or mining. 


second 


. medicine 
Comprehensive knowledge of the subject. 
wide experience and common sense reason 
ing ability are essential qualifications of one 
who undertakes to determine whether or not 
a signature is genuine. If his knowledge of 
the subject is limited, or his experience has 
not fully covered the field or he is unable 
to properly interpret the physical facts error 
is not only possible, but probable. 


o, ?, °, 
Ld “° “ 


Thomas B. 


McAdams, executive manager 
of the State-Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., has been elected 


grand alpha of the Phi Kappa Sigma college 
fraternity. 
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Concerning 202,000 


sources of facts 


T the ready call of our Investigating and 
Buying Departments are Over 200,000 
separate statistical files containing essential 
information on foreign and domestic industrial 
corporations, public ‘utilities, railways, munici- 
palities, governments and other borrowers. 
This wealth of facts and figures, backed by 
seasoned investment judgment, forms a foun- 
dation for our investment recommendations to 
banks. We will gladly send our monthly list 
of recommended bonds. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than §0 leading cities throughout the world 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SERVICE—No. VIII 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING-—A HIGH-RANKING OHIO INDUSTRY 


A section of the press-room in a prominent Cincinnati printing establish- 
ment showing the intricate mechanism required for two-color press work 


Under the influence of the printing press—distances vanish, knowl- 
edge spreads, business grows. The daily newspaper moulds public 
opinion. Books and magazines provide education and entertain- 
ment—factors vital to social progress. The nation’s bill for prod- 
ucts of the printing and publishing trades, fifth industry in impor- 
tance in this country, exceeds $2,000,000,000 a year. 


The wealth and industrial strength of Ohio are reflected in the tre- 
mendous output of its printing and publishing establishments. 
Among our states it ranks fourth in production of newspapers and 
periodicals, fifth in book and job printing—its annual income from 
both sources being estimated to exceed $150,000,000. Besides these, 
moreover, practically every other classification is represented—mani- 
fold, loose-leaf, tariff, art and service, color, direct-by-mail, music, 
trade, legal and foreign-language printing: labels, tickets, menus, 
sample cards, greeting cards, blank books, catalogues and posters; 
trade ruling: book and pamphlet binding: machine trade and adyer- 
tising composition. Cincinnati, with its varied and impressive typo- 
graphical output, is particularly noted both for the manufacture of 
religious periodicals and of playing cards. 


In the widely diversified field of print production the cities of the Miami 
and Ohio Valleys represent distinct leadership and achievement. 
Columbia System. in supplying light, heat and power to the print- 
ing and publishing trades in this territory, furnishes indispensable 
service to an indispensable industry whose influence is world-wide. 
This is the eighth of a series of advertisements in which we are presenting to you 
detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System companies for 


these communities, their industries and their homes Investment in Columbia 
System securities is, in a real sense, investment in the marvelous Ohio Valley 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OFFICE of the COW BLA 61 BROADWAY 
PRESIDENT NEW YORK 
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WHEN, IF EVER, SHOULD A CORPORATE TRUSTEE DE- 
CLINE EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS 
UNDER WILL? 


PRESENCE OF UNWARRANTABLE RISKS AND INADEQUATE COMPENSATION 


JOHN M. WALLACE 
Trust Officer, Walker Brothers, Bankers, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HEN the trust officer is presented 

a will for probate, or a testamentary 

trust for acceptance, certain estab- 
lished trust company determines his 
attitude toward its acceptance. 
referred to is, 


usage 


The usage 


First: That the trust company solicits to 
persons in all walks of life, its appointment 
as executor and trustee under wills. 

Second: That it expects a fair compensa- 
tion for its work, as provided by the fee 
schedules of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, by the several state trust company or- 
ganizations, and by the laws of the several 
states. 

Third: That there are certain recognized 
risks and responsibilities in probate adminis- 
tration, which may properly be accepted by 
trust companies, and that there are further 
risks of such a character that they cannot 
properly be assumed. 

The trust company advertises to all per- 
sons competent to make wills, the importance 
of having their attorneys prepare their wills, 
naming the trust company as executor and 
trustee. This broad advertising brings to 
the trust company, for probate, estates of 
the greatest variety of size and complexity, 
some of which prove profitable in the han- 
dling, while others are administered at a 
The usual practice is to accept the 
small estate, giving toe it the same care and 
attention 
value. 


Loss. 


rendered to an estate of greater 


Adjustment of Compensation 

In the general acceptance by trust com- 
panies of the fee schedules above men- 
tioned, it is recognized that in estates of the 
same size, there is ordinarily a wide differ- 
ence in the cost of transferring the prop- 
erty through probate to the heirs. The trust 
company may, however, ask for extra com- 
pensation for its unusual expense in accord- 
ance with the laws of the states. 

There are certain cases where the trusts 
are not acceptable without adjustment of the 


compensation at the time of acceptance of 
trusts. For example, where a set fee 
is provided in the will or trust which is sub- 
stantially lower than that fixed by statute, 
or by ordinary use, and where coexecutors 
or trustees are named to act with the trust 
company, and to share the usual fee that 
would be paid to the trust company. 

The following conditions frequently en- 
countered in the administration of wills and 
testamentary trusts give rise to some of the 
risks and responsibilities of trust company 
administration. Contested wills usually do 
not involve administrative problems that 
cannot be carried satisfactorily to a conclu- 
sion by a trust company. There may be, 
however, instances of contest which involve, 
for example, demands for accounting being 
made upon members of the family, resulting 
in extended litigations, and which the trust 
company ought not to undertake. In some 
cases the trust company experiences diffi- 
culty in establishing positively the identity 
of the decedent. Again, a decedent’s prop- 
erty may be distributed over several states, 
requiring the most painstaking and thorough 
search to assure that every parcel of prop- 
erty will find its way into the state inven- 
tory; and the heirs may be in remote places, 
and their whereabouts extremely difficult to 
ascertain. 


such 


Risks Sometimes Encountered 

I will cite the case of Charlotte Weyant 
versus a trust company in Salt Lake City. 
In about 1900 a man came to Salt Lake 
City under an assumed name with a com- 
panion stated by him to be his wife. He 
engaged in a business which prospered and 
he died after some fifteen years, intestate. 
His supposed wife was granted letters of 
administration and the entire estate was 
distributed to her. The trust company, hav- 
ing known her during her entire term of 
residence, provided a bond for her proper 
administration of the estate. After some 
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For Your Boston 


and 
New England Business 


THE SHAWMUT BANK IS WELL PREPARED 
TO RENDER YOU FRIENDLY AND EFFI- 
IN EVERY PHASE 
OF BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


CIENT COOPERATION 


Me 


THE NATIONAL 


hawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 
ESTABLISHED 1836 








months, the widow of the deceased appeared 
with her children, and demanded that the 


trust company, as surety, pay to them the 
entire value of the estate. The Utah Su- 
preme Court, in its decision, ordered the 


trust company to make such a payment. A 
footnote on the case states “the surety on 
the bond of an administratrix is answerable 
for loss caused to non-resident heirs by the 
fraud of the administratrix in falsely repre- 
senting herself to be next of kin and pub- 
lishing notice of probate in a fictitious name 
and securing a decree enabling her to appro- 
priate the estate to her own use.” 

This case illustrates forcibly the great risk 
assumed, and the care necessary on the part 
of the trust company, in identifying with 
certainty the testator, his heirs and his prop- 
erty. 

Another example of an estate that should 
ordinarily be deemed unacceptable, is one 
wherein the testator, a professional man, had 
devoted his surplus income to drilling opera- 
tions in several states, paying his proportion 
of the expense as the drilling progressed. At 
the time of the man’s death, his share in the 
drilling enterprises was not readily salable 
and funds were not available to continue his 
proportion of the drilling expense. Should 


the executor allow the shares, of purely 
speculative value, to lapse, the trust com- 
pany would be in great danger of legal in- 
volvement. It appears that a trust company 
would not be warranted in assuming the fi- 
nancial risks involved in the administration 
of such an estate. 

The attitude of trust companies toward 
executorships and trusteeships under wills 
may be summarized briefly as follows: That 
its purpose is to serve with all of its facili- 
ties the estates of varied size and character 
that are offered to it for administration, and 
that its refusal to act will be directed by the 
presence of unwarrantable risks or by the 
failure to provide an adequate compensation, 
where such compensation can properly be 
provided from the estate. 


The Lake Erie Trust Company of Cleve- 
land has purchased the assets of the Ohio 
Trust Company, increasing the assets of the 
Lake Erie Trust by $2,096,000, the total be- 
ing $8,346,000. 

The Investment Research Committee of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association has 
issued its first annual report on advertising, 
sales promotions, sales correspondence, ete. 
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LAWYER-TRUST OFFICER CANNOT PROPERLY ASSUME 
DUAL ROLE IN LITIGATION 


ETHICAL OBJECTIONS ADVANCED BY COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


The Committee on Professional Ethics and Grievances of the Ameri- 


can Bar Association has given an opinion to the effect that the trust officer of a trust 
company or bank, who is also a qualified attorney, cannot consistently act in both capa- 
cities in litigation growing out of the administration or settlement of a trust estate. The 


question was raised by one of the State 


Bar Associations and the opinion of the com- 


mittee is a matter of general interest to corporate fiduciaries in view of the development 
of cooperative relations between trust companies and members of the legal profession.) 


STATE Bar 
following 


ASSOCIATION the 
statement of facts: 

On motion of counsel representing 
tue widow and children of a deceased person, 
a trust company is appointed guardian for 
the children, with the understanding that 
legal proceedings will be brought to confirm 
an informal agreement as to allowance that 
will be the mother the main- 

support of the children. It is 
understood between the parties that the coun- 


presents 


made to for 


tenance and 
se] for these heirs shall represent the guard- 
whatever legal 
connection with 

file a 


lan ih steps neces- 
the guardianship. 
petition for the 
contemplated, in the name of the 
guardian, when the latter objects, saying 
that it desires to institute and continue the 
proceeding through other counsel. 

In the 
company is 


may be 
sary in 
Counsel prepares to 


purpose 


subsequent the 


trust 


proceedings trust 


represented by its officer, 


who is an attorney at law. This trust officer 
is a salaried official of the trust company and 


devotes his entire time to its affairs. It is 
assumed that any allowance which the trust 
company receives for counsel fees is retained 
by it, in view of the fact that the lawyer- 


trust officer is paid a salary by it. 


Text of Committee’s Opinion 

The Committee’s opinion was stated by Mr. 
Howe: 

1. Whether, under the circumstances, any 
other lawyer may properly accept employment 
to represent the trustee in view of its vio- 
lation of its agreement made with the counsel 
for the heirs, and 

2. Whether, under the circumstances, the 
lawyer-trust officer may properly represent 
the trustee in the litigation. 

The Committee expresses no opinion as to 


the trust company’s violation of any agree 
ment to employ counsel for the heirs, except 
that the might be 
support of a motion to remove the 
So long as the trust 
has the right to 
counsel, to such counsel, 
and to substitute another counsel, as it may 
from time to time see fit. A lawyer may 
properly accept employment to handle a matter 
which has been previously handled by another 
lawyer, provided that the other lawyer has 
been given notice by the client that his em- 
ployment terminated. The lawyer 
originally engaged has his remedy at law for 
any breach of contract that 
through the client’s termination of his em- 
ployment but he cannot that his pro- 
fessional brethren refuse employment in the 
matter merely 
breach of contract. 


to suggest facts used in 
trustee. 
the 


select 


company remains 
apparent 


discharge 


trustee it 
its own 


has been 


may occur 


insist 
claims such a 
To hold otherwise would 
be to deny a litigant’s right to be represented 
at all times by 

If the lawyer-trust officer 
duced the employment of 
torney to be 
himself be 
trustee, 
be improper. 

It is to be assumed that the 
trust officer of a trust company are not the 
professional duties of a lawyer and that 
while acting as such trust officer the lawyer 
is not acting in his professional capacity as 
an attorney. His administrative duties when 
acting as such trust officer are, therefore, 
to be distinguished from his professional 
duties when acting as an attorney. The fees 
which the trust company would for 
its services would his services in his 
non-professional the same as it 


because he 


counsel of his own selection. 
caused or in- 
the 
discontinued in 
substituted as 


such 


previous at- 
that he 
for the 
unquestionably 


order 
attorney 
action would 


duties of a 


receive 
cover 


capacity 
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would the services of all 
of the trustee. 


other employees 

So far as his usual duties are concerned, 
the relationship between such a_ salaried 
lawyer-trust officer and his employer would 
be that of master and servant rather than 
that of attorney and client, but where he 
conducts litigation, as attorney for his em- 
ployer, in any matter in which it is the 
actual party in interest, the relationship for 
that purpose that of attorney 
and client. As an employee his only duty 
is to his employer. As a lawyer he owes a 
duty to the court and to the public, as well 
as his client. Can he consistently act in 
these dual capacities at one and the same 
time? seing dependent on his employer's 
pleasure for his livelihood, can he properly 
observe that independence of judgment and 
action that are indispensable to the advocate 
in court? May there not be a conflict be 
tween his duty to his employer, as an em- 
ployee, and the professional duty which he 
may owe to the court and to the profession? 
However, it is further pur- 
sue this thought as, in the question presented, 
the attorney’s employer is acting in a fiduci- 
ary capacity and the matter therefore 
sumes an entirely different character In 
that event the attorney’s employer, the trust 
company, is only the nominal client, the ac- 
tual interests which the attorney is engaged 


changes to 


unnecessary to 


as- 


to protect being those of the trust estate. 
Such a separate interest can only be prop- 


erly represented by an attorney who, in his 
professional conduct of the under 
no obligation to another such as that which 
must exist between master and servant. He 
must be free to exercise his independent 
judgments as an attorney for the benefit of the 
interests he represents, which he could not 
be expected to do while under the domination 
of a third party as its salaried servant. 


case, is 


Status of Salaried Lawyer-Trust Officer 

There further reason why such a 
salaried lawyer-trust officer cannot properly 
represent the trustee in such litigation. It 
is well settled that a lawyer may not prop- 
erly share his professional emoluments with 
a layman or a lay agency and may not 
properly accept employment from a lay inter- 
mediary with the knowledge that such lay 
intermediary is profiting, or expecting to 
profit from his professional services. (Opinion 
8, Vol. L, American Bar Association Reports 
1925, 518.) It follows that such a salaried 
lawyer-trust officer cannot, with propriety, 
permit his employer to receive or retain any 
portion of the fees which may be charged 


is a 
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against 
services. 


such a trust estate for attorney’s 

It has been argued that it would be proper 
for such a salaried attorney to reimburse his 
employer for the salary paid him for the 
actual portion of his time given to the trust 
estate. Assuming that it would be possible 
to actually apportion that time, how would 
it be possible to determine what portion was 
devoted to it in his capacity as a trust officer 
and what attorney at law? 
This clearly indicates the inconsistency and 
consequent impropriety of a lawyer attempt 
ing to act in two such capacities at one and 


portion as an 


the same time. The trust company is en 
titled to be paid its fees as a trustee and 
such fees cover the services of all its em 


ployees. It is not entitled to receive, directly 
or indirectly, additional fees for professional 
services which rendered to a trust 
estate by its salaried servants under its di- 
rection, and an may not properly 
lend himself to any plan which will enable 
it so to do. 


may be 
attorney 


Any fees charged against a trust 
estate for a lawyer's services should be paid 
to and retained by the lawyer 
them and should not be turned over to or 
divided with a layman or a corporation. 


rendering 


. *, ¢, 
“° “+ ~ 


ASSIGNABLE STOCK EXCHANGE RECEIPT 
ACCEPTABLE IN LOANS 


The 


Stock Transfer Department of the 
New York Stock Clearing Corporation has 


since May 31, 1923, been issuing Assignable 


Transfer Receipts to its members, which 
gives the clearing members a_ borrowing 


power on stocks during the process of trans- 
fer as these receipts are acceptable as col- 
lateral to loans by all of the leading loaning 
institutions of New York. In addition to 
these Assignable Transfer Receipts the Stock 
Clearing Corporation has recently instituted 
an Assignable Exchange 


Receipt which is 


issued through the Stock Transfer Depart- 
ment and which is also acceptable to loan- 


ing institutions. 

Generally Receipts 
may be changes in par 
value such as split-ups of 400 shares of $25 
par value for 100 shares of $100 par value, 
or any exchange of substantially the equiva- 
lent in market value, provided the exchange 
does not involve the payment or receipt of 
money. The Stock Clearing Corporation is- 
sues to the clearing member presenting the 
securities to be exchanged an assignable re- 
ceipt, upon which he may borrow money, and 
when the securities have been exchanged, 
upon presentation and surrender to it of the as- 
signable receipt it delivers the new securities. 


speaking, 
used in 


Exchanging 


eases of 
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IFIDELITY- PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


A consolidation of the Fidelity Trust Company 
and the Philadelphia Trust Company 
—effected July 8, 1926 


Capital - . - - $6,700,000 
Surplus - - - - 21,000,000 
Trust Funds- -  - 615,000,000 


WILLIAM P. GEST 
Chairman of the Board 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 
President 


DIRECTORS 


Wm. P. Gest nee T. Bodine Charles Day 
E.. te Stoteabury A. G. Rosengarten Thomas D. M. Cardeza 


E. W. J. C. Neff te 
John S. Jenks Ledyard Heckscher William A. Law 


Levi L. Rue Arthur H. Lea maby ge tet 
Morris R. Bockius Benjamin Rush ari B. Futnam 
W. W. Atterbury Sidney F. Tyler Robert K. Cassatt 
Samuel M. Vauclain J. Howell Cummings Lammot du Pont 
J. Franklin McFadden Henry G. Brengle J. D. Winsor, Jr. 
Thomas S. Gates Joseph E. Widener L. H. Kinnard 


325 Chestnut Street 1431 Chestnut Street 
415 Chestnut Street Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
6324 Woodland Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
INVITES 


the Trust business of those domiciled or resident in the United States, as well as of all American 
Trust Companies having Estates or other assets in Canada to be administered. 

Nearly a quarter of a century in business, it was the first Trust Company to operate West 
of the Great Lakes, having its head offices there, and with a Directorate of leading men well 
versed in Western affairs, it is capable of giving unquestionably good advice to all clients and 


patrons on investments or matters fiduciary. 


THE STANDARD TRUSTS COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Branches: SASKATOON, 


EDMONTON, LETHBRIDGE, VANCOUVER 


THREE ESSENTIAL STEPS IN DEVELOPING TRUST DEPARTMENT 
BUSINESS 


Few men have had such rare opportunity 
to observe and study the which 
banks and trust companies are conducting 
their trust departments, as falls to the lot 
of Albert Journeay, vice-president of the 
Purse Printing Company. His work brings 
him in direct contact with the men who 
are conducting trust departments, and espe 
cially in connection with new business meth 
ods. There is evidence of a practical knowl 
edge of trust department requirements in the 
following comments by Mr. Journeay: 

“In the part that advertising plays in the 
development of business for the trust 
department, these principles are clearly de 
fined : 

a2). & 

“Not a 
partments 
a sign 


ment.’ 


manner in 


hew 


knowledge of your product. 


few banks have opened trust de 
with little more equipment than 
over a desk reading, ‘Trust Depart 
They have relied on working out an 
accounting system, a schedule of fees, a defi 
nite process of handling trust business when 
and if any trust business came to them. 
“The majority, however, 
in the trust department a 
great human need. They have seen the re 
sponsibility they were undertaking and 
sequently have proceeded to ‘set their house 
in order’ before announcing this department 
to the public. 
no comment. 
(2) Determining the Market. 


have recognized 
means to meet a 


con- 


The wisdom of this step needs 


“Trust service finds a need only from peo- 
ple who have or will have property. To 
offer it to people not likely ever to enter 
this class is as expensive as to attempt to 
sell electric refrigerating plants to the Eski- 
mos. 

“One of the first steps after the depart- 
ment is organized is to pros- 


locate these 


other 
department 


pects—in words, 


prospect or 


to compile a 
mailing list. 


trusi 

“(3) Determining the reasoning that 
prompt your prospects to use trust 

“When we that the wide use of 
trust departments is a comparatively recent 
development and that the average individual 
as yet knows little or nothing about it, that 
for generations have been naming indi- 
viduals in fiduciary capacities and that peo- 
ple who need the services of the trust de- 
partment have not been informed, we will 
see that the advertising of the trust depart- 
ment should be distinctly educational.” 


will 
services. 


consider 


men 


COOPERATION IN BANKING A VITAL 
NEED 
Group Four of the 
Association recently, Chairman 
DeCamp of the Federal Reserv: 
Bank of Cleveland, said: “No thinking man 
seriously can question the desirability, the 
absolute necessity 


Speaking before 
Bankers 


Ohio 


George 


of complete and conscien 
between banks. Compet 
limits is good for 
business and tends to protect both producer 
and consumer, but the 


tious cooperation 
tion within reasonable 


keen scramble for 


business which we are witnessing today pro 


vides a 
unsound 
der to 


fertile field for sowing the seed of 

practices, and we sometimes won 
what extent banking competition is 
influencing changes in banking policy which 
might affect our financial safety.” 


At a meeting of trustees of the Security 
Trust Rochester dividends for 
the current period have been declared at the 
regular annual rate of 24 per cent, and an 
additional extra dividend of 12 per cent was 


also declared 


Company of 








Wh 


are pressed 
for time 


Consult your RAND For more than half a 
M<‘NALLY Bankers Direc- century Rand M¢Nally & 


tory. Company have been spe- 


ThE BANKERS 
MONTH 


It offers you the most 
complete collection of ac- 
curate information to be 
found anywhere in the 
banking field. You may be 
sure that all the facts and 


cialists in banking publica- “© 
tions. During these many = 
years they have established 
a network of dependable 


information sources and an 


figures are up to date if you 
have the latest edition. 


Rand M¢Nally and Com- 
pany publish the Blue Book 


unequaled system of check- 
ing and classification. 


Bankers and all others 
who must have trustworthy 


Rand M¢Nally 


financial information § de- Bank Publications 


pend upon these Rand M¢- Bankers Directory (Blue 

The Book) 
1€y The Bankers Monthly 

Key to the Numerical Sys- 
tem of the A. B. A. 

The Bankers Service Bul- 
letin 

The Bankers Service Guide 

Banking and Business 
Ethics 

Maps for Bankers 


twice a year with the many 
revisions that six months’ 
normal business changes ae 
bring about. More than Nally publications. 
200,000 changes are nec- 
essary before the book can 
go to press. You can judge 
from this whether or not it 
pays you to have the latest 
edition. 


have learned through years 
of experience that they are 
reliable, that 
they comprise a complete 


absolutely 


service for every bank use. 


RAND MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Vlap Headquarters 
Dept. K-32 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Washington San Francisco Los Angeles 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
Established 1856 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
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FACTS 


To Govern Your ‘Business “Decisions 


TuHroucH our intimate and widespread contacts 
with New England business we are able to furnish 
valuable first-hand information on the character 
of its trade and business conditions. 

This is one reason why the OLp Cotony Trust CoMPANY 
is a desirable banking connection for corporations and 
individuals doing business in New England, or about to 
seek New England markets. 


OLD COLONY 
Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Hw BAGLAN D'S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 





TRUST 


Kighty directors and officers of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit attended a dinner 
at the Detroit Club on the 
tober 19th, in observance of 
thirty-fifth birthday. Addresses 
by a number of directors officers in 
which they reviewed the history of the com 
pany 
made during the 


evening of Oc- 
the company’s 
were made 
and 
and more especially the rapid strides 
past five years. 
sonnel during that short period had grown 
from approximately 100 to over 1,000 people. 
Plans for the future expansion of the com 
pany and including range of 
discussed at some length. 


The per 


service were 

Frank W. Blair, president, presided at the 
dinner and said in part: “The 
Company is not only a 
size, but it is also 
community and great in its 
duty to its clients. 
volume of its trust 
place as one of the foremost corporate trus- 
tees in the country. In some of our other 
lines of endeavor, such as the making of 
mortgage loans, the issuance of abstracts and 
title guaranties and the 
we stand among the first in each line if we 
do not lead the local field.” 

“The Sudget—-What It Is and 
What It has been selected as the sub- 


Union Trust 
great institution in 
great in service to the 
conception of 
Because of the 


great 


business it takes its 


sale of securities, 


Family 


Does” 


COMPANIES 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT OBSERVES THIRTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


ject for the four annual 
Contest of the Union Trust Company, De- 
troit, according to an announcement made 
by Frank W. Blair, president. On account 
of the importance of a family budget in every 
home, the trust 
ject of 
versal appeal. 


Essay 


Scholarship 


the sub- 
have a uni- 
All public and parochial high 
school seniors in Greater Detroit are eligible. 


company feels that 
this vear’s contest will 


Essays will be limited to 2,000 words. Five 


$1000 scholarships will be awarded to the 
five students submitting the best essays. Win- 
ners of the contest may attend any standard 
The ten contestants submitting the 
best manuscripts will be first 


and second alternates for the purpose of re- 


college. 
next named 
placing any winner who cannot avail himself 
of the and will be 
with suitable trophies. George H. Kirchner, 
president, First State Bank, Colonel Wade 
Millis, past president of Detroit and Michi- 
gan Bar Associations, and the Right 
end Herman Page, D. D., Bishop of the Epis- 
Michigan, all of Detroit, 


scholarship, presented 


Rever- 


copal Diocese of 


will act as judges. 


Fifteen winners in former contests are now 


attending college as beneficiaries of these 


$1,000 scholarships. A number of them are 


standing at the head of their classes. 
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W. G. WATSON, 


General Manager 
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TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM R. NICHOLSON 

For thirty-five years Mr. William R. Nich- 
olson has continuously served the Land Title 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia as presi- 
dent, directing the destinies of this organiza- 
tion through lean and fat years to its present 
leading position. Mr. Nicholson assumed the 
presidency in 1891, six years after the com- 
pany was organized. Today the Land Title 
& Trust Company has capital of $3,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits of $13,512,000 ; 
deposits of nearly $23,000,000; individual 
trusts of $78,143,000 and corporate trusts 
of $168,000,000. It is in the field of title 
that the company, to- 
auxiliary organization, the 
Philadelphia Company for Guaranteeing 
Mortgages, have attained to great usefulness 
and efficiency. 


insurance and work 


gether with its 


On the anniversary of Mr. Nicholson’s 
thirty-fifth year as president, he was greeted 
by directors of his company and of a number 
of other corporations with which he is affili- 
ated. His office was banked with floral trib- 
utes and his desk laden with nearly one 
thousand congratulatory letters and _ tele- 
grams. Samuel C. Edmonds, vice-president 
of the Philadelphia Company for Guaran- 
teeing Mortgages, of which Mr. Nicholson is 


HON. N. W. ROWELL, Ky C, LL.DJ 


TORONTO - OTTAWA - WINNIPEG - SASKATOON - VANCOUVER 


COMPANIES 


The 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 
EsTABLISHED 1882 


Total assets under administration exceed $152,000,000 


This Corporation—Canada’s Oldest Trust Company—is 
national in its outlook and interests, rendering useful and 
efficient service in six Provinces of the Dominion in which 
it is licensed todo business. Canadian fiduciary business 
entrusted to its care receives the benefit of long and wide 
experience in every phase of corporate ‘trusteeship. 


President 
fH. M. FORBES, 
Asst. General Manager 
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president, presented a testimonial book signed 
by all the employees of the company, to Mr. 
Nicholson, who said he prized it highly. 
Baskets of flowers presented by 


were his 


friends, relatives and associates, and a two- 
life of the late John Wanamaker 
behalf of the store of Wil- 
(mong those who presented 
W. William H. 
and E. W. Nicholson, his sons; 
Trust the Phila 


Guaranteeing Mort- 


volume 
Was presented on 
liam L. Nevin. 

flowers were Alfred 
Nicholson, Jr 
the central 
delphia 


Fleisher, 
Company and 
Company for 


gages. 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


As the trust companies 
in the South the Baltimore Trust Company 
of Baltimore, Md., serves an army of 75,000 
depositors and maintains a system of 


one of strongest 


four- 
teen branch offices and also a correspondent 
office in New York. The latest financial 
statement shows total resources of $64,276,- 
S54. Deposits tetal $50,080,158. 
$3,500,000 ; and undivided profits, 
$4,240,083. Waldo Newcomer is chairman of 
the board; William Ingle, vice-chairman and 
Eugene L. Norton, president. 


Capital is 
surplus 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. President 


... Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER Vice-President 
WARREN 8. SHEPARD . Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
FREDERIC C. 

Deposits, over $34,000,000 


CONDY.....Asst. Trust Officer 


ALVIN J. DANIELS.... 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN 
HARRY H. SIBLEY 
CHARLES F. HUNT........ 
BURT W. GREENWOOD. 
FREDERICK A.MINOR 


Treasurer 

. Secretary 

st. Treasurer 
. Treasurer 

st. Treasurer 
Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500,000 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 








ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN CHICAGO TO FEATURE 
COMMUNITY TRUST 


The successful development of the Com- 
munity Trust movement in the United States 
depends very largely upon the energy and 
enterprise with which its public interest is 
enlisted. The banks and trust companies in 


Let These Men Administer 


Your Charitable Bequests 


EN familiar with the affairs of Chicago, interested in its charitable, 

educational and civ’c needs, experienced in business and manage- 
ment of trusts, are giving freely of their time to provide through The Chicago 
Community Trust a modern, practical, business-like method of making 
efiective, for all time, the income from gilts, trusts and bequests devoted to 
charitable, educational and community welfare purposes. 

The Community Trust is so organized that it can administer funds for 
any particular charity named by the donor or for general purposes selected 
from year to year by the Directors in behalf of the donor. 

If in the course of time conditions change or particular charities fail the 
funds may be used for similar or other purposes as directed 

Write for more detailed information or consult with your attorney or the 
trust officer of your bank or trust company 


COMMITTEE 

BERNARD A. ECKHART, Viee-Chaurman 
Prandent, B.A. Echhart Milling Co 
CHARLES §. CUTTING 

17 Judge of the Probate Court Cook County 


CLIFFORD W BARNES. Cheirmes 
Trusts, Estate of Simon Raid 


£. |. BUPFINGTON 

President. [emote Steet Co 
ABEL DAVIS 

Vice-President, Chicago Tithe ond Trust Ca 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
L OCDEN ARMOUR 
ORRIN N. CARTER 
CHARLES G. DAWES 
LEROY A CODDARD 
ALBERT W. HARAIS 


MORTON D. HULL 
CHARLES JL. MARKHAM 
JOHN |. MITCHELL 
JAMES A. PATTEN 
FREDERICK H. RAWSON 


GEORCE M. REYNOLDS 
JOHN G. SHEDD 
SOLOMON A. SMITH 
LUCTUS TETER 
FRANK O. WETMORE 


(all serving without compensation ) 


THE CHICAGO COMMUNITY TRUST 
A Modern Plan for Permanent Philanthropy 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTRODUCTORY ANNOUNCEMENT WHICH WAS 
USED TO INAUGURATE THE CHICAGO COMMUNITY 
Trust PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


Chicago, which function as co-trustees in the 
operation of the Chicago Community Trust, 
recognized this.need by subscribing to a 
fund to. carry on a systematie ad- 
campaign. These advertisements 
appear in three of the local daily newspapers 
and continue for a period of eleven weeks, 
one ad appearing in each paper each week. 

The series consists of a display introduc- 
tory advertisement and ten smaller ones in 
which the chief officer of each of the affili- 
ated banks and trust companies is quoted. 
The general campaign is under the direction 
of Frank D. Loomis, secretary of the Chicago 
Community Trust, who has rendered 
worthy service in his official capacity. The 
advertising will cost about $5,500, 
covered entirely by special subscriptions from 
each of the banks. The series is being han- 
dled through Williams & Cunnyngham, a 
local advertising agency. 

Following reduced facsimile of the 
introductory advertisement, inaugurating the 
campaign. 


common 
vertising 


note- 


series 


is a 


The 
City, 


Commerce Trust 
Mo. mourns the 


Company of Kansas 
death of one of its 
most valued directors, Edwin W. Zea, who 
died October 18th at the age of sixty-eight. 
He was prominent in public and civic work 
in Kansas City. 

Following the example of other foreign 
banking organizations the New York agency 
of the Banque Chrissoveloni of Bucharest, 
Rumania, plans to convert into a trust com- 
pany under New York charter. 

Increase in the capital stock of the Liberty 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago from $500,- 
000 to $700,000 has been authorized by stock- 
holders. 





NEW BUILDING AND HOME OF THE 


AND WHICH IS DISTINGUISHED BY ITS ADHERENCE TO 
COLONAL TYPE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


NEW YORK 
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RECENTLY COMPLETED HANDSOME 





FORMAL OPENING OF THE BANK OF AMERICA’S HANDSOME 
NEW BUILDING AND BANKING HOME ON HISTORIC 
WALL STREET SITE 


Among the monumental and towering struc 
tures which dominate the Wall street finan 
cial district in New York, none stands out 
more conspicuously and with more pleasing 
attractiveness than the new building and 
Sank of America on the north- 
Wall and William 
which was formally opened with a reception 
on November 17th and which lasted for three 
days. The building stands out in relief from 
neighboring structures 
herence to quaint 


home of the 


west corner of streets 


because of its ad- 
Colonial architecture and 
as an appropriate setting for one of the most 
historical sites in lower Manhattan which has 
been the scene of so many of the most impor- 
taunt events in the political and material 
growth of the nation. 

Friends, guests, correspondents from out of 
town, local bankers and others who visited the 
Bank of America’s new home on the formal 
reception days found themselves transplanted 
from the busy streets to the spacious banking 
rooms, the architectural beauty of which was 
enhanced by banked masses of floral tributes. 
The illumination together with the harmoni- 
ous blending of colors in marble pillars, tinted 
walls and panelled ceiling in blue and gold, 
produces a warmth and inviting effect which 
should make it a real pleasure for those who 
work and do this famous old 
New York bank with its generations of service 
and century old traditions. 

More than a century of American banking 
is symbolized in the new twenty-three story 
building of The Bank of America, the con- 
struction on which was begun in the spring 


business at 


of 1924 and enjoys the very unique distine- 
tion of being the fourth home which the 
Bank of America has had on this same Wall 
and William site since the bank was granted 
its charter in 1812. The new building is 
also an excellent adaptation to the 
zoning law requirements. 

An appearance of great beauty and dignity 
has been obtained in the main banking room 
with its prevailing Colonial motif. A double 
row of Doric columns runs the _ length 
of this room, which is two stories in height, 
covering the entire lot, 55 feet by 162 feet, 
and containing a gallery, bank screen and 
space for officers. A simple and harmonious 


new 


effect has been achieved by the use of gray 
marble for columns, walls and bank screens, 


and a panelled ceiling. No other decoration 
features the main banking room other than 
portraits of past presidents which are hung 
on the gallery wall. 


The earried out 
in detail in the president’s office, directors, 
and conference 
third floor. 
of Colonial 


Colonial style has been 


rooms, and museum on the 
Here, dark walnut furniture 
design, low ceilings and walls 
finished in old American and Colonial design 
combine to give an effect of great simplicity 
and warmth. 
Placed on 
several 


exhibition in the museum are 
historical treasures connected with 
the earliest history of the bank. There is 
a note of J. Fenimore Cooper, who owned 
2 bank 


25 shares of the stock ; 
for charter presented at 


the petition 
Albany in 1812; a 
strong box for specie, said to have been cap- 
tured by the British forces in the war of 
1812; the first ledger used in the bank, a 
Bible, table cloth, director’s table and ballot 
box, all used at board meetings more than 
a hundred years ago. 

The Bank of America occupies four floors 
in the new building in addition to the main 
banking floor and five sub-basements extend- 
ing to a depth of 60 feet. The 


remaining 
floors are leased for office space. 


The safe 
deposits and mechanical equipment for the 
building are located in these sub-basements. 
The safe deposit vault is two stories in height 
and is the most modern equipment yet devel- 
oped. The walls are constructed of concrete 
two and one-half feet thick and the vault door 
and vestibule alone weigh 45 tons. The door 
is made of a combination open-hearth, drill- 
proof, and torch-proof steel. Observation 
mirrors placed at the corners of the vault 
permit all. sides to be seen from a single 
position in the front. An interesting feature 
is the complete dining and culinary equip- 
ment where officers and employees are served 
with meals. 

The Bank of America’s first home, occupied 
114 years ago, was a brownstone house owned 
by Francis Bayard Winthrop, and some con- 
ception of the rise in rentals and value of 
New York City property in the past century 
can be had when it is known that the annual 
rental for the first home was $2,000 and the 
purchase price for the property in 183 
$70,000. 


was 
The second home was built in 1835 
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and served the bank’s needs until it was re- 
placed with a much larger structure in 1888. 
It is this last building which was demolished 
a little over a year ago to make way for 
the new structure. 

Several consolidations have entered into 
the history of the Bank of America in recent 
years. In 1920 there was a merger with 
the Franklin Trust Company at which time 
Edward C. Delafield became president, suc- 
ceeding William H. Perkins who had occupied 
this office for thirty years. A second merger 
with the Atlantic National Bank, controlled 
by the Kountze interests, occurred the fol- 
lowing year and in 1923, the Battery Park 
National Bank was merged. 

According to its last statement, The Bank 
of America now has deposits of $144,601,152 
and total resources of $169,917,654. It has 
four offices in New York and four in Brook- 
lyn. The four offices of its safe deposit 
division are also equally divided between the 
two boroughs. 


TRIBUTE TO FREDERICK VIERLING 

The current issue of the St. Louis Chris- 
tian Advocate contains a beautiful tribute 
to the qualities and Christian character of 
the late Frederick Vierling, vice-president of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. The 
front page of the periodical presents an il- 
lustration of the new building of the UWni- 
versity Methodist Church which was dedi- 
eated on Sunday, October 3d, a week after 
the death of Mr. Vierling. It was at the 
home of Mr. Vierling that the organization 
was effected for the construction of this edi- 
fice and he had looked forward to the dedi- 
cation with keen interest. 

The St. Louis Christian Advocate, com- 
menting upon Mr. Vierling’s zeal in church 
work, says: “His home life was beautiful 
in Christian devotion and concern for his 
own. His interest went out to his fellows 
and as the University City community where 
he had taken residence developed, he invited 
Christian friends to his home for fellowship 
and worship and with them organized the 
small Methodist society that now has grown 
into a strong church. The beautiful edifice 
which he had part in planning and building 
is a monument to his Christian devotion and 
zeal.” 


Arthur B. Taylor, president of the Lorain 
County Savings and Trust Company, Elyria, 
is the new chairman of the council of ad- 
ministration of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


Condensed$ Statement of Condition 
October{4, 1926 


Che 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and E. 9th 
Street and in 52 Other Com- 


munity Centers in and Near 
Cleveland 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in 

Banks... 2... 2.2.5. 0000 s$a5, 100,458.50 
U.S., State, Municipal and 

Other Bonds and Invest- 

mente .. 33,338,554.77 
Loans and Discou 178,418,826.57 
Secured Advances to Trusts 138,797.28 
Overdratts wh 538,085.67 
Real Estate and Banking 

Houses - . 5,751,594.09 
Interest and Earnings Ac- 

crued and Other Re- 

sources ha 1,314,098.64 
Customers’ Liability on 

Letters of Credit and 

Acceptances executed by 

this bank ke - 6,598,239.42 


. .$253,748,954.94 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock..... $8,600,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits.... 5,319,761.78 
Deposits........ 231,919,125.92 
Other Liabilities (Escrow 
Deposits, etc.).. 
Bills Payable and Redis- 
DOME vc csiebnds bes 0 30's 
Letters of Credit and Ac- 
ceptances Executed for 
PON tc eanws ax 6 sas 


1,311,827.82 


None 


6,598,239.42 


Total..............$253,748,954.94 


GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 


September 28, 1925 .$208,987,358.35 
October 4, 1926 231,919,125.92 } 
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EXECUTIVE PROMOTIONS AT MiISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


The vacancy caused by the recent sudden 
death of Frederick Vierling, who occupied 
the position of vice-president and active head 
of the trust department of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, has been 
filled by two recent executive promotions. 
A. Holt Roudebush has been elected vice- 
president in addition to general counsel and 
will carry on the policies and standards de- 
veloped by the late Mr. Vierling in the con- 
duct of the trust department. His right 
hand man will be Fred A. Gissler, formerly 
assistant trust officer, who has been elected 
trust officer. 

Under 
Vierling 
sissippi 


the administration of 
the trust department of the Mis 
Valley Trust Company reached a 
point of efficiency and quality of service that 
has few equals among trust companies in the 
United States. He became trust 
the company in 1897 and in 1911 was given 
the title of vice-president. During this en- 
tire period Mr. Vierling devoted himself with 
undivided attention and zeal, not 
administering the trust business, but 
stunt improvement in and 
of accounting. His numerous articles and 
addresses on the subject of trust department 
administration furnish 


the late Mr. 


officer of 


only to 
to econ- 


service methods 


evidence of the as- 


A. HoL_t ROUDEBUSH 


Vice-President and General Counsel, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis 
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siduity with which Mr. Vierling sought per- 
fection. 

Mr. Roudebush and Mr. Gissler are both 
qualified by experience and training to fos- 
ter the ideals and the policies which have 
characterized fiduciary service at the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company. Mr. Roude- 
bush was born in New Orleans and gradu- 
ated at the University of Mississippi. His 
legal studies were completed at Washington 
University, St. Louis, in 1900, and he was 
admitted to the Missouri Bar one year later. 
Until 1907, he engaged in the general prac- 
tice of law, at which time he became asso- 
ciate city counselor. In 1915 he entered the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company as assis- 
tant trust officer and assistant counsel. Three 
years later he made general counsel, 
and his present recognition as vice-president 
was earned by faithful and untiring work. 


was 


FRED A. GISSLER 
Elected Trust Officer of Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis 

Mr. Gissler was born and reared in Alton, 
Ill., and entered the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company in 1908. Like the late Mr. Vier 
ling, he was graduated from th& Benton Col- 
lege of Law, and was admitted to the Mis- 
souri Bar. In 1916, he was elected assistant 
trust officer. As such he had charge of the 
administration of estates and served as sec- 
retary of the Trust Estates Committee. 


The Bankers Trust Company of Detroit 
has increased its capital from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. Its surplus is now $500,000 and 


undivided profits are upward of $200,000. 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


No guess-work 


Each year, in preparation for the next year’s busi- 
ness, this company undertakes a national Radio 
survey. 

In the 1926 survey, eighty-six reporters travelled 
42,758 miles through the United States and Canada. 
They interviewed, face to face, thousands of radio 
owners and non-owners and retail merchants, and 
many wholesale distributors. 


Thus we gather the facts to guide us in our manu- 


facturing, sales and advertising policies. We do not 
have to guess what the people want in Radio and 
how to place it in their hands. 


Avoidance of guess-work has been the main factor 
in the stabilization of our business. 


Arwater Kent Manuracturine Co., 4897 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A, Atwater Kent, President 




















ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY FACTORS IN PROMOT- 
ING LIFE INSURANCE TRUST BUSINESS 


EMPHASIZING ECONOMIC AND PROTECTIVE ADVANTAGES 


THEO. T. WELDON 
First Vice-President, Wm. Elliott Graves, Inc. 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


Mr. Weldon was formerly in charge of the advertising and publicity 


of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago and has had exceptional experience in pub- 


licity promotional work relating to insurance trusts. 


The following is part of his excel- 


lent paper on “The Coming Trend of Trust Adwertising” presented at the recent annual 


convention of the Financial 


trust 
most 

promising and fertile sources of busi- 
ness for banks and trust companies. In pre- 
paring and copy on 
this phase of trust service I have asked my- 
self this “Are trust 
showing the public that an insurance trust 
agreement 


HE creation of life insurance 
agreements provides one of the 


observing advertising 


question : companies 


is as essential to insurance as a 
will is to other property ?”’ 

The old conception of a will was simply a 
document which distributed and divided the 
property of the deceased. The life insurance 
policy that, so in the old 
sufficient in itself. 
tion of a will 
protection for 


does sense it is 
But the modern concep- 
much further. It in- 
that property which 
is left, anticipation of its management, and 
that it give lasting support and 
And this is exactly the function of 
an insurance trust agreement. 

Are trust companies making it clear that 
none of the benefits of insurance are with- 
held when it is placed in trust? 

Is the flexibility of an insurance 
agreement sufficiently stressed ? 

Is there too much advertising of insurance 
instead of trusteeship? 

Of course, it 


goes 


cludes 


proy ision 
benefit. 


trust 


is not to be supposed that 
banks who are so advertising are doing it in 
any way accidentally. It is done deliberately 
and with purpose. But I am wondering if 


it is not apt to spell out to this very sophis- 
ticated public, to which we are endeavoring 


to sell trusteeships, an understanding be- 
tween insurance companies and trust com- 
panies which means, “you scratch my back 


and I’ll scratch yours.” 


Emphasizing the Economic Need 
If insurance trust is strong enough to 


{dvertisers’ Association. ) 


stand and 
without 


endure—and it is—it 
bolstering. It 


will do so 
come out boldly 
and announce its purpose, its economic need, 
its sound psychology and grow overwhelm- 
ingly. There need be no fear of a lack of 
cooperation by insurance companies. En- 
lightened self-interest will keep them plug- 
ging for insurance trust, and they see the 
light already and see it clearly. 

Trust companies have a better opportunity 
than most individuals to see the 
efficacy of life insurance. They see how it 
creates an estate in advance. They know 
how it affords protection against the hazards 
of business success, and how it provides an 
income for families of modest means. They 
understand how estates shrink at death, and 
how insurance fills the gap as well as pro- 
vides the ready cash to meet death expenses. 
They know how it protects the estates of 
wealthy men and prevents the sacrifice of 
valuable assets in a 
unfavorable 
know how 
purpose for 
cause it is 


can 


need and 


market or under 

circumstances. And they also 
often it fails to accomplish the 
which it has been earried be- 
squandered, lost, unwisely in- 
vested or extravagantly employed. 

The heads of families, if they are thought- 
ful and successful, understand that $100,000 
means very little in itself. It may mean a 
great fortune in the hands of one person and 
may mean a couple of years of going to the 
everlasting bonfire in the hands of another— 
and they will react to that idea. 


yx or 


Informative Material Available 
There is a deal of very interesting 
informatory material which should get re- 
sults in advertising insurance trust. As for 
example, how much cash Coes the average 
$200,000 protect it? How 


good 


estate need to 
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much cash it contains, as a rule? How much 
life insurance should be carried to cover the 
shrinkage on the average one-quarter-of-a- 
million-dollar estate? What are the most 
usual of shrinkage and how much 
can they be diminished if there is plenty of 
cash on hand to protect the estate against 
them? 


sources 


Many trust companies look askance at the 
small insurance trust. They feel, and per- 
haps rightly, that a $20,000 agreement is 
practically worthless or even an expense. 
Shouldn't they remember that the man isn’t 
dead yet? He is living, earning, saving, and 
perhaps he will multiply it by ten or a hun- 
dred before he passes away. And then, too, 
of course, the trust company will get his 
will. That should greatly increase the es- 
tate to be handled. 

Why not consider his first insurance trust 
agreement as you would consider the open- 
ing of a savings account? It is his first step 
to a worth while estate for posterity. See 
that he goes forward—keep after him. He is 
certainly ambitious, conscientious, and worth 
while or he never would have started at all. 

Life insurance underwriters tell me they 
do not care particularly whether they pay 
insurance to the individual or to the trust 
company. Those insurance companies which 
have trust departments have put them in 
because the need was there. Insurance com- 
panies do not wholeheartedly advocate trust 
agreements because of the great difference 
in individual trust company ability, and 
they feel they cannot turn business to cer- 
tain designated companies. 


Approach Through Insurance Agent 

As a matter of fact the life insurance un- 
derwriter has very little to do with this 
cooperation. The insurance agent himself 
is the man who gets your business. If you 
can show him how he can get more busi- 
ness and if you play the game squarely with 
him, he will be your salesman and he col- 
lects no salary from you. 

But just as it is absolutely essential for 
the advertising executives to know all they 
possibly can learn of the trust business in 
order to sell it, so must the trust officer 
know all he possibly can about selling in 
order to get new business. 

Unfortunately trust officers as a rule are 
not good salesmen. In fact I have seen many 
who are so oppressed by the seriousness of 
their work, and by the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted in a given estate, that they actually 
scare off prospects. It becomes, consequent- 
ly, the job of the advertising and new busi- 
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ness manager to train 
methods to act as a sales manager. The 
usual difficulty in trying to tell something 
to a superior officer calls for a high degree 
of salesmanship. But it can be done. 
officers coming to fit 


officers in selling 


Trust 


are themselves into 


the new business plans and perform their 
functions in it as they come to see it more 
and more clearly and sympathetically. 


Trend of Trust Advertising 


It would appear that the trend of trust 
advertising is toward a more intelligent bal- 
ance between the general, institutional propa- 
ganda and the specific human 
peal. The advertising minds in 
panies are feeling this trust thing 
fundamentally, and as it gets into 
blood and fibre they distill it into a more 
powerful brew. They are relatively new to 
advertising, and in the gaining 
experience they are learning to do a better 
job. The new business effort is rapidly be- 
coming more orderly, more 
more intriguing. The whole problem and 
the whole plan is being thought 
through, and the hit and miss attempts are 
being left behind. 

Finally, banks with trust departments are 
discovering a They are finding that 
trust advertising can be used as the torch to 
bear the standard of the whole institution. 
An organization so solid, so experienced, so 
human, so dependable that men will entrust 
to it the entire future welfare of their leved 
ones, must indeed be an ideal one with which 
to transact all their financial 
whatever character. 
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ERRATUM 


In the October issue of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine, on page 501, in connection with 
the report of the recent annual meeting of 
the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, an unfortunate 
error was made in designating the portrait 
of Theodore G. Smith, who is vice-president 
of the Central Union Trust Company of New 
York and a former president of the Trust 
Company Division. The “cut line” desig- 
nated Mr. Smith as “President of the Cen 
tral Union Trust Company,’ whereas it 
should read “Vice-president.’ The 
president of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany is George W. Davison and the error 
naturally caused some embarrassment to Mr. 
Smith and to President Davison’s 
ates which the editor is desirous of 
fying by this statement. 


have 


associ- 
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SPACIOUS AND ATTRACTIVE HOME OF THE COLONIAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Physical location and accessibility are two 
prime factors in banking and the Colonial 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, in its enlarged 
new home combines valuable 
in a way that is somewhat unusual. 
the new addition the Colonial Trust 
three large and ornamental en- 
trances on three of the busiest streets in the 
heart of Pittsburgh’s downtown financial 
district. At the recent formal opening of the 
new addition there were thousands of people 
who thronged the wide lobbies and admired 
the tasteful setting of the banking rooms. A 
wealth of flowers enhanced the 
congratulatory telegrams 


these factors 
Through 
Com- 


pany has 


scene and 


came from bank- 
ers and friends in other cities. 

The former quarters opened on two paral 
lel streets, running directly 
heart of the block from 
principal street in the 
Diamond street. 


through the 
Fourth avenue, the 
district, to 
The new addition begins in 
the center of the old quarters and runs down 


financial 


through the block to a third thoroughfare— 
Wood street. This gives The Colonial a huge 
T-shaped building which may be entered 
from three entirely different parts of the 
downtown district. A majority of the most 
important street car incoming from 
practically every section of the city pass one 
or more of these three entrances. 


lines 


The former quarters of The Colonial form 
a convenient arcade through the block, which 
is used by thousands of people each day in 
coming to and from many of the large office 
buildings in the district, and the new addi- 
tion will mean many more people will use 
this short-cut. This widely 
used that it has come to be popularly known 
as “Colonial avenue.” 


arcade is so 


The new addition almost doubles the floor 
space for The Colonial. It fronts more than 
15 feet on Wood street back 170 
feet. The former extend a 
tance of about 240 The addition 


and runs 
quarters 


feet. 


dis- 
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THREE ORNATE ENTRANCES TO HOME OF THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY OF PITTS- 


BURGH, SHOWING 


New Woop STREET ENTRANCE IN 


CENTER. 
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been given over to the commercial depart- 
ment, the bond department and the execu- 
tive offices and this has made it possible to 
devote about half of the total former quar- 
ters to the work of the trust department, 
which under the direction of John W. 
Chalfant, vice-president in charge of trusts. 
This section, now used in its entirety by the 
trust department, was the entire banking 
quarters in the early days of The Colonial 
a quarter of a century ago. 

One of the features of the new building 
is the scheme of daylighting the interior. 
About 85 or 90 per cent of the roof in both 
the old and the new buildings is of softly- 


is 


TRUST COMPANIES 


tinted glass covered with skylights and bril 
liant sunlight streams through this glass and 
lights up the entire banking house. 

The exterior of the new addition is done 
in granite and the interior in imported Ital- 
ian marble. Both are in keeping with the 
former the addition having been 
erected by the same architect who designed 
and the original banking house on 
Fourth avenue and the first addition on Dia 
mond street. This is F. J. Osterling of Pitts 
burgh has many bank build 
ings. 


quarters, 


erected 


who designed 


A stairway, in leads 


the new 


all marble, down to 
burglar-proof vaults which embody 
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ADDITION TO COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY HOME 


SHOWING THE GREAT 


HEIGHT OF THE ROOM AND THE MAGNIFICENT DOORWAY WHICH FRONTS ON Woop STREET. 
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the most advanced devices of protection. The resources of $34,264,000; deposits, $27,032,- 
massive doors and metal walls of the mam- 414; capital, $2,600,000; surplus, $3,000,000, 
moth new vault are constructed throughout and undivided profits, $1,350,506. Trust 
with Chromium and “Tordemet” steels, pro- funds total over $48,000,000; corporate 
viding immunity against any known torches trusts, $120,533,000, and securities deposited 
or explosives. There is also a complete sys- under collateral trust mortgages, $15,411,000. 
tem of electric protection. 

The Colonial Trust Company began busi- 
ness in 1902 and James ©. Chaplin, who oc- 
eupies the office of president, has been a 
leading spirit in the organization since its 
inception. A. D. Robb, vice-president and 
secretary; George C. Young, treasurer and 
Nathan G. Eyster, assistant secretary, have 
been with the company since it began busi . 
ness. The trust department, which has ex- department; Nathan G. Eyster, assistant sec- 
perienced exceptional growth is under the etary; Miss W. Robinson, manager credit 
direction of John W. -Chalfant, vice-presi- department; Grant Curry, trust officer; Ken- 
dent, who is well known in trust company eth Buffington, trust officer; George H. 
circles. Matz, assistant trust officer; William C. 

A recent statement of financial condition Short, real estate officer; George R. Haas, 
shows that the Colonial Trust Company has _ auditor. 


Following is the official roster: James C. 
Chaplin, president; A. D. Robb, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; John W. Chalfant, vice- 
president in charge of trusts; Charles A. Mc- 
Clintock, assistant to the president; George 
C. Young, treasurer; Arthur H. Wilharm. 
assistant treasurer; Paul F. Tessmer, assis- 
tant treasurer; Harry C. Bell, manager bond 
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TREAT TOPE UTR toner 


INTERIOR OF NEW ADDITION TO COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, SHOWING 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT WITH BOND DEPARTMENT AND EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES ON THE RIGHT 
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The directors are: F. R. Babeock, J. Daw- 
son Callery, Jas. C. Chaplin, Geo. H. Flinn, 
J. H. Hillman, Jr., A. E. Niemann, Geo. W. 
Ratcliffe, Eugene S. Reilly, J. V. Ritts, A. D. 
Robb, Don Rose, J. T. M. Stoneroad, C. C. 
Taylor, John S. Weller. 

The Houston Land and Trust Company of 
Houston, Texas, has established a bond de- 
partment which will be under the supervi- 
sion of R. N. Eddleman as manager. G. A. 
Swaim, recently elected to serve as one of 
the company’s active vice-presidents, will be 
directly associated with the banking depart- 
ment. 

Directors of the Ninth Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have recommended 
increase in capital from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000, 

Fonville McWhorter, well known in At- 
lanta and Miami banking circles, is asso- 
ciated with the Adair Realty & Trust Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Ga. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
TRUST COMPANIES, Published 
Monthly at New York, N. Y., for 


October 1, 1926 
State of New York ) 
County of New York § ** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Christian A. Luhnow who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Publisher of TRUST COMPANIES and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Lawes and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 

Editor, Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, None. 
Business Manager, C. D. House, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is 
Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., New York 

City, N. Y., Sole Owner. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


CurisT1AN A. LuHNOw, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day 
of October, 1926. 
[Seal] LOUIS AUERBACH 
Notary Public 


New York County No. 119 
Commission expires March 30, 1927 
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healthy 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 





THE NATIONAL, STATE AND 
LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
OO 
The State Bank of Chicago has appointed 
Roscoe J. Todd, formerly head bank exam- 
iner for several northern Illinois Counties 
as traveling representative of the business 
promotion department, which is headed by 
Gaylord S$. Morse, assistant cashier. Mr. 
Todd for « number of years was connected 
with the Anditor of Public Accounts, at 
Springfield. 
suilding permits filed in St. Louis during 
the first nine months of 1926 totaled $32,- 


769,229. 
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HROUGH 57 years of multiplied 

contacts with business and banking 
institutions reaching every known 
market, this Bank has acquired in un- 
usual degree that caliber and breadth of 
vision which bank officials recognize as 
desirable in their Chicago correspondent. 
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FREDERICK H.. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER 
Chairmun of the Kourd President 


Craic B. HAZLEwoop 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 


Safety + Spirit + Experience + Caualiber + Convenience *« Completeness + Prestige 
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** Your Personal Bank”’ 


Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 


For more than 40 years we have 
specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
7000 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
larly qualifies us to solve any of 
the many problems that may be 
submitted to a trust company, 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 
tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will he 
thoroughly protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ‘*Trust Company Law’”’ 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


INCOME FROM TRUST FUND INVESTED FOR 
BENEFICIARIES NOT TAXABLE 


The Federal District Court of Minnesota, 
in the case of Ordway, trustee, vs. Wilcutts, 
collector, has rendered a decision which in- 
the possibility of large refunds of 
taxes paid in similar cases, if the ruling is 
sustained on appeal to the higher court. It 
was held that income from property held in 
trust which at the trustees’ discretion is 
partly payable to or for beneficiaries and 
the balance invested for them is, under the 
1921 and prior acts, taxable to the beneficia- 
ries as “income which is to be distributed 
to the beneficiaries periodically.” 

A trust was created in favor of the five 
children of the testator, the income from 
three parts of the estate to be distributed 
and from the shares set aside for two minor 
children provision was made that such sum 
shall be expended for their account until 
they reach the age of twenty-six years as 
the trustees may deem necessary for their 
maintenance, education and support, the re- 
mainder to be invested by the trustees for 
their benefit and allowed to accumulate. The 
income from the accumulated amount is to be 
paid to the minor children upon their reach- 
ing the age of twenty-one. 

In rendering the decision against the gov- 
ernment the court says that the income in- 
vested for the minor children is “definitely 
and legally distributed to the beneficiaries, 
as effectually as if it had been handed over 
to their guardians. It is distributed to them 
the only methods in which the 
estates of minors can be held and invested, 
namely, under guardianship or trusteeship.” 


volves 


in one of 


CONNECTICUT INHERITANCE TAX 
The right of the State of Connecticut to tax 
intangible personal property was raised in 
a recent case before the Supreme Court 
of Errors. It was held that the state had 
such right, since it was the domicile of de- 
ecedent at the time of his death. Accord- 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


ingly, certificates of stock in Canada, New 
York and New Jersey corporations, though 
physically located in New York, were sub- 
ject to the tax, as were also decedent’s in- 
terest in a limited partnership located and 
doing business in New York City, and mort- 
gage bonds located in New York City, but not 
United States bonds or treasury certificates 
which have come to be regarded as tangible 
personal property, nor cash in New York 
banks. The proceeds of insurance policy, 
however, were subject to such tax. —(Ap- 


peal of Silberman. Supreme Court of Errors.) 


ADMINISTRATOR WITH WILL ANNEXED 
(Finality of judgment of Probate 

Court.) 

Where administrator with will annexed is 
duly appointed by the county court having 
jurisdiction of decedent’s estate and the will 
is duly admitted to probate, and thereafter 
such administrator files his final report, 
and after due notice of hearing on such final 
report, the county court approves the report 
and distribution of the estate according to 
the terms of the will, held that such ap- 
proval of distribution, unappealed from, be- 
comes final against all persons not under 
legal disability, and cannot be attacked col- 
laterally —( Woods vs. Vann. Sup. Ct. Okla- 
homa.) 


MORTGAGE DEED OF TRUST 
(Modification of mortgage deed of 
trust before bonds issued thereunder are 
negotiated.) 

In an action brought before the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, involving bonds issued 
under a mortgage deed of trust it appeared 
that before the bonds were sold certain 
named trustees had resigned and a supple- 
mentary deed of trust executed naming a 
corporate trustee vested with the powers 
formerly entrusted to the resigned trustees. 
In addition thereto, this supplementary deed 





TRUST 


Birmingham Trust 
é Savings Co, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS $800,000 


We invite correspondence from those 
desiring commercial or financial repre- 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- 
tions with the strongest banks through- 
out the South. Send us your collections. 





of trust modified certain provisions of the 
original deed of trust. The evidence estab- 
lishes the fact that both the deed of trust 
and supplementary deed of trust were re- 
corded prior to the negotiations of the bonds 
which are in litigation herein. After these 
deeds of trust were recorded, the various 
parties to this suit obtained bonds, taking 
the same with constructive notice, at least, 
of the provisions of the trust as set forth 
in the instruments above named. 

In connection with this modification as 
binding on the bondholders, the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska says that the rule is well 
established that a deed of trust is not in 
force as to bonds secured by it until such 
bonds have been negotiated by or in behalf 
of the makers thereof, and that the makers 
of bonds undelivered and not negotiated and 
the trustee are the sole parties in interest 
in the transaction until such negotiations, 
and as such are competent by agreement to 
modify the terms and conditions of the trust. 
That as to bondholders who become such, 
after such modification has been made and 
fully recorded as provided by law, they are 
chargeable with notice of the facts disclosed 
by the proper public records, and that the 
modification is therefore binding upon them. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 


has reversed the Wisconsin courts, which 
held valid a state inheritance tax imposed 
upon gifts made within six years of the 
death of the donor.as having been made in 
contemplation of death. The ruling confirms 
the previous action of the court in the Fer- 
dinand Schlesinger appeal. 

Joseph B. Terbell, president of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shee and Foundry Company has 
been elected a director of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


COMPANIES 


A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital . : -  $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 


OFFICERS 
EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN......-+eccecssees President 
Georce E. HaMILtTon......Vice-President, Attorney 
and Trust Officer 
GegorcGE E, FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer 
IE on, REAMRAM . 5 50 cc edinnwesse ess Vice-President 
EDWARD L. HILLYER.V -Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 
Epson B. OLps Vice-President and Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. FRANK D. HERRON.......... Assistant Treasurer 
S. WILLIAM MILLER Assistant Treasurer 
G. ELMER FLATHER Assistant Treasurer 
wvantiame S. LYONS... 00 cs ceccest Assistant Secretary 


AMERICAN TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
The American Telegraph 

Company reports net income of $83,225,917 

for the nine months ended September 30, 

which is equivalent to $8.94 a share earned 


Kon 


on the 9,527,138 


and Telephone 


average number of shares 
outstanding. It compares with earnings of 
$79,042,693, or $8.70 a share, in the 
sponding period of last year. 

After taxes and all charges, net for the 
third quarter of this year was $29,308,572, 
or $3.07 a share, against $2.94 a share net 
for the quarter last year. 
Walter S. Gifford, president, states that dur- 
ing the nine months the company and its 
associated companies have made net addi- 
tions to plant costing more than $185,000,000. 


corre- 


corresponding 


The Seaboard National Bank of the City 
of New York has been appointe!] trustee un- 
der an indenture dated November 1, 1926, 
securing first mortgage series “A” 6 per cent 
bonds of Washington Gas & Electric Com- 
pany; transfer agent of the $6 cumulative 
preferred and the common stocks of New 
Jersey Power & Light Company; agent to 
exchange 7 per cent preferred for $6 cumula- 
tive preferred stock, to receive subscriptions 
to the $6 cumulative preferred stock, and to 
accept 7 per cent preferred stock upon sur- 
render for cash, for New Jersey Power & 
Light Company. 


Orie R. Kelly, vice-president and secretary 
of the American Trust Company has been 
elected president of the County Trust Com- 
pany of White Plains, an affiliated insti- 
tution. Mr. Kelly has been an officer of the 
American Trust Company since its formation 
in 1919. Prior to that, he was assistant 
secretary of the Empire Trust Company. 
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TRUST FUNCTIONS 


STUDY COURSE 


Purpose 
The purpose of this Course is to 
equip the student with a thorough 
and accurate knowledge of the func- 
tions of a trust department in order 
that he may be able to understand 
clearly and discuss intelligently the 
various services of that department. 
It has been designed for the bene- 
fit of all those who are not thoroughly 
familiar with the activities, useful- 
ness and benefits of a modern trust 
department and the important place 
it is now holding in the business 
world. 
Subjects 


The Course includes discussion of 
the following subjects: 

The Corporate Fiduciary 

Agency, Custodian or Safekeeping 
Accounts 

Private, Living or 
Trusts 

Life Insurance Trusts 

Wills 

Probate of Wills 

Testamentary Trusts 

Inheritance Tax 

Federal Estate Tax 

Income Tax as it relates to the 
Corporate Fiduciary 

Insurance 

Guardianship of Minors and In- 
competents 

Administration of Estates 

Escrows 

Depositary 

Trustee under Bond Issues 

Transfer Agent 

Registrar 

Community Trusts or Foundations 


Voluntary 


Value of knowledge of Trust Func- 
tions and how to use it advan- 
tageously. 


Length of Course 
Six assignments 
for three months. 


How Conducted 
Each assignment consists of pres- 
entation of the subjects covered in 
a clear, concise manner. 


two each month 


Actual cases are frequently cited 
to illustrate points relative to subject 
discussed. 

Terms and phrases peculiar to 
each subject are defined and ex- 
plained. This method of presenta- 
tion together with question sets will 
enable the student to obtain a sound, 
practical working knowledge of Trust 
Functions. 

No examinations or tests are re- 
quired. 

Subscribers are privileged to apply 
to our Consultant Department for 
personal help relative to the subjects 
covered in this Course. 


Cost 
Cost of this Correspondence Course 
—$25.00 cash in full payment. 
Or $10.00 cash and two monthly pay- 
ments of $8.50—total $27.00. 


Group Study Plan 


Those interested in conducting classes 
for the study of Trust Functions within 
their own bank or by co-operating with 
other banks in their community, are in- 
vited to write us for details of our Group 
Study Plan. 


oo Qu: 


R. R. BIXBY, Inc. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Specialists in Trust Department Operations 
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HE same service which has made this Trust Com- 


pany one of the largest Commercial Banks in Central 


Seneca Square 





The forty-eighth annual report to share- 
holders of The Trustees, Executors & Agency 
Company, Ltd., of Melbourne, Australia, sur- 
veying operations for the year ending June 
30, 1926, affords evidence of the successful 
development of corporate fiduciary service 
in that country. Since 1915 the amount of 
trust funds administered by this company 
has increased from £11,500,000 to £16,320,000. 
During the year ending last June there was 
an increase of £551,000 in trust, executor 
and agency business. This increase is all 
the more gratifying in view of the distribu- 
tion of £1,070,000 of capital funds and in- 
vestments during the year and that total 
income collected on behalf of clients and 
beneficiaries attained the handsome sum of 
£922,000. Dealings in real estate alone, cov- 
ering 363 transactions, realized or trans- 
ferred in accordance with their respective 
trusts, aggregated over £577,000 for the 
year. 

Operations of the year yielded a profit of 
£24,614, enabling the directorate to recom- 
mend a dividend of 10 per cent, which to- 
gether with bonus and interim dividends 
brought dividend distribution to 14 per cent 
for the year. There was also added £3,000 
to reserves and balance carried forward was 
increased by £2,014, making the fund £11,218. 
Authorized capital of the company is £500,- 
000; subscribed capital, £400,000, and paid-up 
eapital, £140,000, with further reserve lia- 
bility of £400,000 and reserve funds and un- 
divided profits of £107,018. 

The management of the company suffered 
a grievous Ioss in the death of Frederick A. 
Lang, who was manager of the company, and 
had an association of over thirty-three years 
with the organization. The vacancy was 


New York is at your disposal. We invite your patronage. 


CITIZENS TRUST CO. 





SUCCESSFUL TRUST COMPANY OPERATIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


Utica, N. Y. 





filled by the appointment of former sub- 
manager, C. R. Smibert, who has been with 
the staff over thirty years. The position of 
sub-manager was filled by the appointment 
of V. G. Watson, who was assistant general 
superintendent of the Australian Agricultural 
Company, New South Wales. Grateful recog- 
nition was also accorded at the general 
meeting toward General Manager James Bor- 
rowman, who has completed thirty-eight 
years of loyal service with the company 
and whose executive qualities contributed 
in large measure to the success of this com- 
pany. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY AIDS HOME 
BUILDERS 


As the exclusive housing loan correspond- 
ent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in the Chicago district, the Chicago 
Trust Company has exercised a commanding 
influence in high grade mortgage loan invest- 
ments and in financing building programs. 
A recent survey showed that the company 
is making an average of $1,500,000 in mort- 
gage loans, including bond issues, on real 
estate each month and selling each month 
around $800,000 real mortgage bonds. 

The October 11 financial statement of the 
Chicago Trust Company shows further sub- 
stantial gains in deposits since last April 
from 25 to over 28 millions of dollars. Since 
September, 1922, deposits have increased from 
$14,200,000 to $28,435,846. Resources total 
$33,690,319. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus 
$1,000,000 and undivided profits $217,805. 
Substantial gains are also indicated in the 
trust department. The growth of this com- 
pany is chiefly due to the policies developed 
by President Lucius Teter. 














TRUST COMPANIES 


TO BE DEDICATED TO “AMERICANIZATION” 


, 


“To make good citizens out of East Side Gangs” is the prime object of the 
Boys’ Club of New York for which a new building, illustrated above, is under 
construction, and which will accommodate 14,000 members. Charles E. Sabin, 
chairman of the board of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, is presi- 
dent of the club and has devoted himself to this good work with a spirit which 
is worthy of general emulation among big men of affairs. The new building will 
cost $675,000, most of which has already been contributed by a number of promi- 
nent New York men, and will offer every opportunity for boys of the congested 
East Side in New York to mingle in wholesome recreation and at the same time 
enjoy educational advantages. Philip Le Boutellier is chairman of the Building 
Committee and among the list of contributors to the building fund are the fol- 
lowing who have each given $100,000: Charles Hayden, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and Edward S. Harkness. Gifts of $25,000 each have been from Thomas L. 
Mhadbourne, Frederick Strauss, George Whitney, G. Herman Kinnicutt, and 
Thomas F. Ryan. 


William Nelson, president of the Nashville 
Trust Company of Nashville, Tenn., died re- 
cently, after a short illness. 

The Bankers Trust Company of Detroit 
has increased its capital stock from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 

Mayor Sims of Atlanta, Ga., will become 
president of the Piedmont Bank & Trust 
Company, now in the process of organization 
in that city. 


Two of the most popular junior officers at 
the Crocker First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, J. E. Sullivan, Jr. and George J. Kern, 
have been promoted to be assistant vice- 
presidents. Both men have made noteworthy 
records in their banking work. 


H. Elmer Singewald has been designated 
third vice-president and secretary of the 
newly formed Real Estate Trust Company 
of Baltimore. 
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nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


Established 1905 


COMPANIES 


Your Cuban Business 


With twenty years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Capital paid up $500,000 





BANK LOANS ON VETERANS’ ADJUSTED 
CERTIFICATES 

Under authority of provisions in the act 
of Congress, passed in December, 1923, the 
banks and trust companies of the country 
will be enabled to make loans on adjusted 
compensation certificates held by veterans or 
legionaires of the World War. The law pro- 
vides that these certificates may be accepted 
by banks and trust companies as security 
on the notes of veterans who may wish to 
obtain loans. The loan basis of any certifi- 
cate shall be any amount not in excess of 90 
per cent of the reserve value of the certificate 
which on the last day of the certificate year 
shall be the full reserve required on such 
certificate based on an annual level net pre- 
mium for 20 years and interest of 4 per cent 
compounded annually. The rate of interest 
shall not exceed by more than 2 per cent the 
rate charged at the date of the loan for the 
discount of 90 day commercial paper by the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

About 2,883,000 certificates have been is- 
sued to veterans which have a total face 
value of $2,975,000,000. 





The Central Home Trust Company of 
Elizabeth, N. J., has increased its capital 
from $200,000 to $500,000. 





LARGE CHRISTMAS CLUB DISBURSE- 
MENTS 

The popularity of Christmas Clubs, con 
ducted by numerous banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the country, is reflected 
in total disbursements of $398,268,000 to be 
made to 7,800,000 members this season. 
Based on previous experience it is estimated 
that something like $179,000,000 of this total 
will be used for Christmas purchasing; $110,- 
146,000 will be deposited in permanent sav- 
ings and thrift accounts and $47,000,000 will 
go for insurance premiums and mortgage in- 
terest. There are 7,600 banks and trust com- 
panies conducting Christmas Clubs. In the 
Greater New York district a total of $76,- 
000,000 will be distributed to members or 
placed to their credit. The largest Christ- 
mas Club is that operated by the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company of New York in its 
36 branches. The Mount Vernon Trust Com- 
pany of Mount Vernon, N. Y., was the first 
to install the plan. 





Employees of the National City Bank of 
New York who subscribed for bank stock 
on the two-year basis under the monthly pay- 
ment plan will have their stock delivered to 
them on December 24th. 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 
of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 
at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 


convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: 


Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 


Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 








FUND FOR PROTECTION OF TRUST 
INVESTMENTS 

Operation of the two million dollar fund 
created by the Chicago Title & Trust Com- 
pany for the protection of trust investments 
has demonstrated the wisdom of such pro- 
vision. The conditions governing this fund 
include the provision that the fund applies 
only to such investments of trust funds which 
are selected by the trust company. The 
plan is especially interesting to lawyers and 
to answer several questions that have been 
most frequently encountered, Mr. Holman 
DD. Pettibone, the trust officer, has issued a 
circular letter to members of the legal pro- 
fession. In this letter, Mr. Pettibone states 
that there is no additional charge for the 
protection and that old trusts as well as 
new trusts are protected, with no deviation 
from the standing charges. Investments 
are made to produce the highest interest 
return consistent with the safety required 
for a trust fund. Tax exempt securities are 
selected only to the extent that income and 
other taxes require such action. Chief in- 
vestments are in mortgages. 


COMPREHENSIVE COURSE ON TRUST 
WORK 

The Boston Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Bankers, through a committee of 
which Frederick B. Nelson of the Atlantic 
National Bank is Chairman, is offering this 
year a course on trust work which was pre- 
pared in cooperation with a committee of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston, 
composed of William L, Stoddard of the 
American Trust Company and Herbert E. 
Stone of the Second National Bank. The 
course is divided into two parts; the first 
consisting of two lectures on the bank as 
Trustee under Corporate Mortgages, and as 
Paying and Fiscal Agent. 

The outline of the second part of the course 
which is devoted to personal or individual 
trust department work, embraces organiza- 
tion of trust department ; the securities depart- 
ment; the bookkeeping department; invest- 
ment analysis; taxation principles and prob- 
lems ; safekeeping and agency services; guard- 
ian and conservator services; executor and 
administrator and general discussion of trus- 
tee responsibilities. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK 


INCORPORATED 


International Banking Transactions 


Reimbursement Credits 


Bonds and Securities 


Foreign Exchange 


+ 


Paut M. WarBURG 


Chairman 


52 Cedar Street, New York 


SCOPE OF PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
DEPARTMENT 

Many trust companies are specializing in 
property management and maintain distinc- 
tive departments and equipment for that 
purpose. One of the most successful de- 
partments of this kind is that conducted by 
the Detroit Trust Company which is com- 
memorating its twenty-fifth anniversary this 
year by constructing a massive and ornate 
new banking home to accommodate rapid 
growth of business in its various depart- 
ments. 

The property management department of 
the Detroit Trust Company maintains a 
competent staff in this department which 
devotes itself entirely to managing real es- 
tate, apartments, business blocks, dwellings, 
acreage, vacant properties, ete. Some of the 
chief functions are the arranging of leases; 
collect and remit rentals; buy coal and other 
supplies ; hire employees; keep up insurance; 
have repairs made, so as to have the prop- 
erty always in salable condition; maintain 
public liability protection for owners; see 
that taxes are promptly paid; inspect the 
properties regularly; buy, sell and appraise. 








Collections 


Bullion and Currency 
+ 


F. ApBpot GooDHUE 


President 








ELECTED PRESIDENT OF N. J. TITLE 
GUARANTEE & TRUST COMPANY 

Several important executive changes have 
been announced by the New Jersey Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company of Jersey City. 
George T. Smith, president since 1912, has 
relinquished that office, and has been made 
chairman of the board. Daniel E. Evarts, 
who is entering his thirty-fifth year of serv- 
ice in the company, and who has been the 
senior vice-president for a number of years, 
was elected to the presidency, and former 
Judge Walter P. Gardner, vice-president, 
who has just retired from the Court of 
Errors and Appeals after ten years’ service 
on the bench, was made the senior vice- 
president. Two new vice-presidents were 
elected: James H. Isbills and Howard R. 
Cruse. Mr. Isbills continues also as trust 
officer and Mr. Cruse as title officer. 

The New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company is one of the oldest banking insti- 
tutions in the state, having been originally 
chartered in 1868, and its title department 
was the first one organized in New Jersey. 
Assets of the company exceed $30,000,000. 
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MUSKEGON 


TRUST COMPANY 
cA General Trust Business 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings $250,000.00 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Ride bieiclamincnnnasne! 


A NEW TYPE OF INVESTMENT TRUST— 

THE INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 

Investment trust financing has rapidly 
gained in favor among American investors 
as an effective agency in providing desirable 
elements of safety, selectivity, diversifica- 
tion and assured income on investments. The 
Insuranshares Corporation is the latest 
adaptation of the investment trust principle. 
This enterprise, which is being featured by 
responsible bankers, underwriters and _ busi- 
ness men, proposes to create certificates repre- 
senting ownership of specified shares of 
leading insurance companies, held in trust 
for the certificate holders. 

The Insuranshares Corporation will issue 
initially $505,000 of its capital stock to ob- 
tain the funds with which to purchase di- 
versified insurance company securities. These 
securities will be deposited with an indepen- 
dent trust company as trustee, and against 
such deposits will be issued participating 
certificates to be then sold to the general 
investing public thereby replenishing the 
corporation’s funds used in this operation 
and giving the corporation its profit of ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. This same opera- 
tion will be repeated again and again, each 
time by issuing a new series so the corpora- 
tion’s funds will be compounding at the 
rate of 5 per cent on each operation or turn- 
over and will always be in cash, or securi- 
ties purchased in the process of forming a 
new series of certificates. 

The field for these operations is regarded 
as almost unlimited as the certificates will 
be issued at a price of $50, or multiples 
thereof, which will bring them within the 
reach of the small investor. The purchaser 
of the stock will be safeguarded by the ap- 
pointment of an executive committee, con- 
sisting of two officials of Insuranshares, one 
insurance company executive, one banker and 
counsel, 


CALIFORNIA’S LARGEST 
NATIONAL BANK 


cA (Consolidation of 


HELLMAN COMMERCIAL 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


and THE 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


Covering the entire field 
of ‘Banking and Trust 
activity 


Resources 
more than 
$ 130,000,000 


OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


Fror 27 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIT. 
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BONUS PAYMENTS TO GROUPS OF 
EMPLOYEES 

Experiences of a number of manufacturers 
with the plan of paying bonuses based on 
group efficiency to groups of employees, are 
summarized with the details of the plan in 
a booklet entitled “The Better Wage, an An- 
alysis of Group Bonus Labor Payment” just 
issued by Ernst & Ernst, Accountants. An 
increasing number of employers represen- 
tative of various industries are said to be 
adopting this plan using as models the meth- 
ods already tested by other employers. 

“Under the group bonus labor payment 
plan,” the text reads, “pay for individual 
work is made subject to the results of team- 
work. The workers are assembled into groups 
and each worker is guaranteed the payment 
of an hourly base rate for his time, regard- 
less of his production. If the efficiency of 
a group as a whole for a pay period is 75 
per cent of a standard, each of its members 
receives 1 per cent of his base rate earnings 
as an additional wage or bonus. The bonus 
per cent increases in accordance with a fixed 
scale for each increase of 1 per cent in group 
efficiency.” 

Outlining the experience of a large con- 
cern manufacturing automobiles, the booklet 
relates that the adoption of this plan re- 


sulted in an improvement in productive effi- 
ciency ranging from 
cent and that 
labor 


12 per cent to 35 per 
savings were made in direct 
amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars annually. 


costs 


GROWTH IN A. B. A. AND INSTITUTE 
MEMBERSHIP 

During the past year, a total of 826 banks 
were added to the membership of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. In the _ three 
states of Florida, Louisiana and Nevada 
there is a 100 per cent membership. At the 
close of the fiscal year, August 3l1st, there 
were 21,252 banks in good standing. 

Enrollment in the standard and special 
courses of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing increased to 35,210 during the past year. 
Institute membership increased by 2 
total now being 57,456. Twenty-three new 
chapters have been organized, bringing the 
total up to 186, and sixteen study groups 
have been formed in places considered too 
small for chapters. 


Frank Perley has been elected president 
of the Security Club, composed of employees 
of the American Security & Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C. 
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PROGRESS OF MERGER BETWEEN 


COMPANIES 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE- 


PACIFIC NATIONAL AND IRVING BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Negotiations are progressing favorably for 
the merger of the Irving Bank 
Company of New York with the American 
Exchange-Pacifiec National Bank, as the cli- 
max of the most eventful year of important 
bank and trust company consolidations in 
the financial center of the nation. As a pre- 
liminary the State Department of Banking 
has granted authority whereby the American 
Exchange-Pacific National Bank 
its many years of operation under federal 
charter and is converted into the American 
Exchange-Pacific Bank. The authority also 
includes grant of trust powers and the main- 
tenance of branches at Forty-second street 
and Park avenue, Broadway and Grand 
street, Twenty-eighth street and Madison 
avenue, Forty-ninth street and Seventh ave- 
nue, Fifty-ninth street and Park avenue, and 
Hudson and North Moore streets. Formal 
consolidation of the two banks is to be ef- 
fected before December 1st. 

By virtue of this consolidation and on the 
basis of the last published financial state- 
ments of the respective institutions, the new 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
will acquire the distinction of being the 
largest trust company in the United States, 
and with only two banking institutions show- 
ing larger volume of resources or capitaliza- 
tion, namely, the National City Bank and 
the enlarged National Bank. The 
combined resources will approximate $735,- 
000,000 as compared with $678,062,000 re- 
ported by the Guaranty Trust Company last 
September 30th, which has for many years 
held the premier position among American 
trust companies. From the standpoint of 
capital, surplus and _ undivided profits, 
amounting to $58,000,000 the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company compares with 
$49,607,000 shown by the Guaranty Trust 
Company on September 30th, and is fifth 
largest New York banks, the Na- 
tional City Bank, according to last official 
return of June 30th, showing total of $113,- 
133,488; the First National following with 
$84,875,320; the Chase National third with 
$76,764,122 and the National Bank of Com- 
merce fourth with $66,942,979 combined capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits. 

In a recent interview Lewis L. Clarke, 
president of the American Exchange-Pacific 
Bank states that the merger was prompted 
by the larger financial and banking require- 


and Trust 


terminates 


Chase 


among 


ments to take care of corporate and busi- 
ness expansion and likewise for worldwide 
extension of banking service. He 
pointed out that the stockholders of the 
American Exchange-Pacific Bank have no 
occasion to regret the merger from a finan- 
cial standpoint. Under the terms which the 
directors voted to recommend to the stock- 
holders of the two institutions, the capital 
stock of the Irving Bank and Trust Com- 
pany will be increased by 100,000 shares, to 
be issued to the American Exchange-Pacifie 
National Bank’s shareholders, who, for the 
entire assets of their bank and their propor- 
tion of “B” stock of the American Exchange 
Securities Corporation, will receive $70 cash 
and one and one-third shares of Irving Bank 
and Trust Company stock in proportion to 
each share of stock of 
Pacific National held. 


also 


American Exchange- 

Aside from the large volume of assets, de- 
posits and new acquired by the 
consolidated trust company the merger will 
also result in important economies. While 
it is the present intention to continue the 
present banking quarters of the American 
Exchange-Pacific Bank as the American Ex- 
change Office, the proximity of these quar- 
ters to the Columbia Office suggests the 
likelihood of ultimate consolidation. Like- 
wise the Lincoln Branch of the Irving and 
the main uptown office of the American Ex- 
change, which now occupy quarters directly 
opposite each other, will most likely be con- 
solidated. With the additional branches of 
the American Exchange the consolidated or- 
ganization will have one of the most com- 
plete and effective branch the 
city. 


business 


systems in 


The Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
of New York announces the opening of a 
banking department in its mid-town branch 


at 18 East 45th street. Stephen T. Kelsey is 
manager of the branch and Robertson L, 
Cleveland is manager of the new banking 
department. 


The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
is named as executor in the will of the late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Clark Rogers of Brookline, 
Mass., which provides for a bequest of $300,- 
000 to the Medical School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 


629 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
Stock owned by 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


With Resources over 


$85,000,000 


are 


BUSINESS MEN AID Y. W. C. A. FUND 
DRIVE 

The practical spirit of helpfulness which 
animates business and financial organizations 
is evidenced by the active cooperation ex- 
tended in connection with the annual cam- 
paign for funds with which to promote the 
educational and recreational activities of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. The 
quota for New York business, trade and 
financial organizations in the drive which 
began November 9, is $315,000 and the work 
of securing funds has been systematized 
through committees for each of the nearly 
fifty trades and divisions which 
employ large numbers of women. 


business 


GEORGE W. Davison 
President, Central Union Trust Company of New York 


We Transact A Trust Business Exclusively 


Banks, Trust Companies and Corporations desir- 
ing fiduciary representation or service in this City 


invited to communicate with us. 


Prompt and Efficient Service Rendered 


Many women and girls employed in these 
and other trades have been trained and placed 
by the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and many girls now employed are fitting 
themselves for better positions. Classes are 
conducted for stenographers, secretaries, filing 
clerks, librarians and a multitude of other 
vocations open to girls, and also in subjects 
continuing the work of the high schools. A 
total of 153, 351 young women attended the 
educational and training 
during the last year, and 11,508 were placed 
by the employment service. The Y. W. C. A. 
many thousands of working 
hotel and room registry 


classes 


business 


also cares for 
girls through its 
services. 

The campaign for funds is directed by 
a business committee of which Mr. George W. 
Davison, president of the Central Union 
Trust Company of New York, is general 
chairman. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN BANK 
TRAVEL BUREAUS 

The latest development 
fort relating to bank and trust company ac 
tivities is the organization of an Association 
of American Bank Travel Bureaus. The ob- 
ject of this organization is to bring together 
all banks and trust companies which 
duct travel bureaus as an additional service 
to their customers. Travel in this and for- 
eign lands by boat and rail for pleasure and 
business has progressed to such an extent 
that numerous points of contact and econv 
mies of service can be obtained by 
cooperation between bank travel bureaus. 
Headquarters of the association have been 
established in Chicago. The president is 
C. F. Sweet, vice-president of the Old Na- 
tional Bank of Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
the secretary is A. H. Price of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. The association 
starts with a very representative enrollment 
of members. 


in cooperative ef- 


con 


closer 
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DIRECTORS OF THE FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Following are the directors elected at the 
last annual convention of the Financial Ad- 
yertisers’ Association: H. J. Bernard, Sec- 
ond National Bank, Houston, Texas; C. E. 
Bourne, The Royal Bank of Canada, Mon- 
treal; A. E. Bryson, Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Minnie A. Buzbee, Minne- 
apolis Trust Company, Minneapolis; Frank 
Fuchs, First National Bank, St. Louis; F. W. 
Gehle, Chase National Bank, New York City: 
Carl A. Gode, Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; Dale Graham, 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis; 
Izant, Central National Bank, 
H. Ennis Jones, Franklin Trust 
Philadelphia; F. R. Kerman, Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco; Thomas J. Kiphart, Fifth- 
Third National Bank, Cincinnati; A. Doug- 
las Oliver, Providence Trust Company of 
Philadelphia; Carroll Ragan, United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New York; Mar- 
jorie E. Schoeffel, Plainfield Trust Company, 
Plainfield, N. J. and Fred M. Staker, Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City. 

Representatives, National Commission In- 
ternational Advertising Association: Guy W. 
Cooke, First National Bank, Chicago; E. H. 
Kittredge, Hornblower & Weeks, Boston, and 
Clinton F. Berry, Union Trust Company, De- 
troit. 


Mississippi 
Robert J. 
Cleveland ; 
Company, 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY OF DETROIT 

Frank G. Smith, vice-president, and for 
many associated with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, has been elected 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of that city and will assume his new duties 
in January. He will direct an organization 
which has been exceptionally successful in 
Detroit, with resources amounting to nearly 
$12,000,000. The Guaranty Trust Company 
was organized in 1916 and recently increased 
its capital to $750,000 with surplus of 
$500,000. 


years 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Uninterrupted growth is registered by the 
Union Trust Company of Baltimore. The lat- 
est financial statement shows combined re- 
sources of $27,556,049, including loans of 
$17,936,578; cash and exchange, $3,683,334; 
stocks and bonds, $5,100,909. Deposits now 
total $24,840,767, with capital of $1,000,000; 
surplus, $1,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$600,705. 


RESOURCES OVER 
$21,000,000 


THE PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
DETROIT 


Officers and directors of the Guardian 
Trust Company of Detroit are privileged to 
look back upon a most successful year in the 
operations and growth of that company. 
Widespread interest was indicated at the 
time this company was organized, owing to 
the important interests identified with its 
board of directors and among stockholders. 
The executive management enlisted also 
some of the most successful among the 
younger bankers and financiers of Detroit. 
Especially profitable have been the invest- 
ment facilities provided by the company. 

In a pamphlet recently issued by the 
company a survey is given of Detroit’s finan- 
cial and banking rise as reflected through 
bank clearings. Statistical tables and charts 
picture the progress. The pamphlet also 
contains a detailed description of the certi- 
ficates of participation in first mortgages of- 
fered as a feature of Guardian investment 
service. 

The new Lincoln Trust Company of Pater- 
son, N. J., recently was opened for business. 
The bank is capitalized at $100,000 with 
surplus of $65,000. 
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Ships Anchored in Mississippi River 
at New Orleans 


New Orleans 
XXIV 
World Trade 


More than 90 steamship lines 
operate from New Orleans con- 
necting this port with all the im- 
portant ports of the world. 

During the year 1925 exactly 
6,289 vessels with a total net ton- 
nage of over 16,768,870 tons en- 
tered and cleared at New Orleans 
—"America’s second port." 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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GOOD WORK BY NEW YORK 
COMMUNITY TRUST 

The distribution Committee of the New 
York Community Trust, recently made the 
initial appropriation from funds of the West- 
chester Welfare Foundation when income 
accruing from the Edith Carpenter Macy 
Memorial of $50,000 was given to the West- 
chester County Childrens Association. The 
action had been recommended by the Com- 
munity Trust's Westchester Committee, head- 
ed by V. Everit Macy. 

An appropriation of $1,412 to the Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, brought the total of dis- 
bursements to that institution during 1926 
to $13,787. An allotment to the Henry street 
settlement makes a total of $35,369 disbursed 
for visiting nurses since January of last year. 


Employees of the Potter Title and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh had their tenth an- 
nual banquet in the Hotel Schenley recently. 
John E. Potter, president, was the toastmas- 
ter, and A. W. Robertson, president of the 
Philadelphia Company, made the address. 

Marvin L. Clapp, prominent attorney in 
Jamestown, N. Y., for nearly twenty-five 
years, has accepted a position as trust of- 
ficer of the Bank of Jamestown. 


Complete Facilities 


for every form of commercial 
banking and a highly specialized 
credit information service—these 
The Midland places at your 
command in the business heart 
of the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District. 


MIDLAND BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over 


26 Million Dollars 








BANKERS GO TO SCHOOL 

To enable swivel-chair bankers to get the 
“low down” on the farmer’s problems, the 
Illinois Bankers Association has arranged 
with the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to provide what is called 
“the Bankers Agricultural Short Course.” 
Picturesque sights were staged at Urbana on 
November 10 and 11, when larger groups of 
bankers from all parts of Illinois, attended 
this year’s course. Discarding their con- 
ventional garbs and donning denims, the 
bankers participated in soil testing, rotation, 
and live stock demonstrations. The splendid 
work which the College of Agriculture is 
accomplishing in raising the standards of 
agricultural work and living conditions on 
the farm, was graphically described by Dean 
Mumford. 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK & TRUST CO. 
The uptown office of the State-Planters 
Bank & Trust Company of Richmond, Va., 
located at the corner of Harrison and Broad 
streets, will be moved about December ist 
to larger quarters across the street. Stuart 
Hi. Phillips, assistant cashier, is in charge of 
the office. The State-Planters has six offices 
located in differerit sections of the city. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital .... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Henry A. HAuGAN, Chairman Board of Directors 
OscaR H .HAUGAN LEROY A. GODDARD 
Vice-Chairman of Board Chairman Executive Com. 
RALPH VAN VECHTEN, President 
C. Epwarp CARLSON.............Vice-President 
WALSOGR: Je COOK ccs cues: Vice-President 
FRED H. CARPENTER...;.. . Vice-President 
AUSTIN J. LINDSTROM..... ...-.Cashier 
SAMUEL E. KNIGHT...... se halk oan ae 
ee er ne Trust Officer 
JosepH F. NOTHEIS...... . Assistant Cashier 
FRANK W. DELVEs.... . Assistant Cashier 
GAYLORD S. MORSE...... ssistant Cashier 

EDWARD L. JARL...... 
PauL C. MELLANDER. 
Tuomas G. JOHNSON.. 
HENRY A. BOESE.,..... iva 
Epwin C. CRAWFORD........Assistant Secretary 
Byron E. BRONSTON........Assistant Secretary 
TRYGGVE A. SIQUELAND.. Manager, Foreign Dep’t 
GeorcE FE. FInk........ ...Attorney 


Your Business Invited 





.Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
-Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 





YIELDS IMPORTANT RESULTS 

International aspects of the savings bank 
and thrift development movement were em- 
phasized at the recent seventh annual con- 
ference of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, held recently in Phila- 
delphia in conjunction with the first meet- 
ing of the Permanent Committee of the In- 
ternational Thrift Institute which has its 
center at Milan, Italy. There were thirty-five 
delegates from Europe and other 
foreign countries, the assembly representing 
fifty million savings deposits with combined 
savings of approximately twenty-five bil- 
lions of dollars. The important development 
was that advices from the European coun- 
tries show that war losses are being rapidly 
recovered and that the habits of saving and 
thrift have received new incentive since the 
close of the war. Resolutions were adopted 
approving the collection of European war 
debts and urging the segregation of savings 
deposits in commercial banking institutions. 


present 


The Chemical National Bank of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent and the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, reg- 
istrar of the preferred stock of the Doehler 
Die Casting Co. 
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“Central-ize”’ 


Your Banking in 
Cleveland 


in a nationally 
known bank; in— 


Central 


National Bank 


of Cleveland 


GIFT OF WANAMAKER STOCK HELD 
IMMUNE FROM INHERITANCE TAX 
An interesting opinion was handed down 

recently by the Orphans Court of Philadel- 

phia, by Judge Gest, in upholding the appeal 
of Rodman Wanamaker and other heirs 
against paying a state inheritance tax of 





about $800,000 on $32,000,000 worth of 
John Wanamaker store stock. Two years 
before he died, John Wanamaker turned 
over to his son Rodman 73,900 shares of 


common stock of the Wanamaker store and 
10,000 shares of preferred stock to his two 
daughters, Mrs. Mary B. Warburton and Mrs. 
Elizabeth MacLead. 

The State endeavored to collect a tax on 
the ground that the transfer was made “in 
contemplation of death,” and the heirs ap- 
pealed to the Orphans Court. The Court 
decided that the elder Wanamaker made the 
transfer as a gift; that it was a bona fide 
and made 
without possible 
death 


unconditional transfer “and was 
death or 
Wanamaker.” 


reference to the 
of John 






The Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed New York transfer 
agent for Albert Pick & Co. preferred stock 
and Albert Pick & Co. preferred stock allot- 
ment certificates. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


THE FIRST SCHOOL BOY TO GO TO 
THE ARCTIC 

To Kennett Rawson, the fourteen-year-old 
son of Frederick H. Rawson, chairman of 
the board of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago, belongs the distinction of being the 
first boy to visit the frozen regions of the 
Arctic. He accompanied Commander Donald 
B. MacMillan, the explorer, on his expedition 
to the Far North last year and has narrated 
his experiences in an interesting book which 
recently came off the press, entitled, “A 
soy’s-Eye View of the Arctic,’ published by 
the Macmillan Company. 


KENNETT RAWSON, SON OF FREDERICK H. Raw- 

SON, CHAIRMAN OF THE UNION TRUST COMPANY 

oF CHICAGO, WHO ACCOMPANIED COMMANDER 
MACMILLAN ON HIS ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


When the Bowdoin sailed from Wiscasset, 
Me., in 1925, outward bound for the Arctic, 
it carried Kennett Rawson as a cabin boy. 
He was then fourteen years old. He had pre- 
viously sailed quite a bit during his vacation, 
and one summer had helped with the scien- 
tific work for the Bureau of Fisheries on a 
small schooner. He tells the story of the 
exciting months under Commander MacMil- 
lan with a detail that other boys will ap- 
preciate. 

The book, dedicated to his mother, is il- 
lustrated with photographs taken by the 
author and others on the expedition, and con- 
tains an introduction by Commander Donald 
B. MacMillan: “Under starlit skies and un 
ruffled sea; in the semi darkness of his 10-11 
watch, I watched him as he stood at the 
wheel ‘giving her a spoke’ now and then 
to keep her on her course, his small sheep- 
skin-covered form outlined against the black 
of the ocean,’ writes the Commander. “In 
howling winds and with the Bowdoin plung- 
ing and bucking head seas, decks awash and 
life lines stretched, the same huddled form, 
eyes on the compass card, doing his best, 
with never a trace of quit, I, a shipmate for 
four months, knew him. Young Rawson 
made good.” 

From the opening chapter, “Here Endeth 
the Lesson,” wherein he describes his feelings 
while up in his room at the Hill School 
studying, and suddenly receiving a long-dis- 
tance telephone call from his father sug- 
gesting he take advantage of the opportunity 
to make the trip, on through until the last 
chapter when he tells of “Storm and Stress 
and—Home!” every one of the 142 pages of 
the book is chockful of youthful romance 
and adventure. As proof of his confidence 
in the lad, Commander MacMillan took him 
again to the Arctic this year, the expedition 
returning to the States recently. 
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LARGEST OFFICE BUILDING IN THE WORLD, BUILT AND OCCUPIED BY GENERAL Motors CORPORATION 


IN THE CITY OF DETROIT. 


RECORD EARNINGS AND SALES BY 
GENERAL MOTORS 


President Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General 
Motors Corporation has issued a statement 
of earnings and motor sales by that organiza- 
tion for the third quarter and the first nine 
mouths of the year, which establishes a new 
record in American industrial achievements. 
President Sloan states that 
General Motors for the nine 
1926, not only 
months in its history, but 
than the earnings of any 
entire calendar year. Sales of cars to deal- 
ers and the dealers’ 
nine months exceeded 
vious calendar year. 

Net earnings, including the Corporation’s 
equity in subsidiary companies, were $149,- 
317,558, compared with $80,921,018 for the 
corresponding period of 1925. After de- 
ducting $5,773,325 on account of dividends 
on the senior securities, there remains $143,- 
584,288 applicable to the common stock. This 
is equivalent to $17.77 per share on the com- 
mon stock, which with $9.71 per 


the earnings of 
ended 
exceeded any 


months 
September 30, 
were 
previous 


nine also 


greater 


these 
pre- 


sales to users in 


also any entire 


compares 


share for the corresponding period of 1925, 
after making allowance for the difference 
in the number of shares outstanding. 

For the third quarter, net earnings, in- 
cluding the Corporations equity in  sub- 
sidiary companies, were $56,031,879, compared 
With $30,557,919 for the corresponding period 
of 1925. After deducting $1,911,582 on ae- 
count of dividends on senior securities, there 
remains $54,120,297 applicable to common 
stock. This is equivalent to $6.22 per share 
on the common stock, which compares with 
$3.70 per share for the corresponding period 
of 1925, after making allowance for the dif- 
ference in the number of shares outstanding 
on account of the stock dividend. Earnings 
for the third quarter exceeded those of any 
previous third quarter. 

For these nine months ended September 30, 
sales to dealers totaled 996,321 
pared with 612,047 in 1925, an 
63 per cent. For the period, retail 
sales by dealers to users were 962,295 cars, 
compared with 624,389 in 1925, an 
of 54 per cent. 


ears, com- 
increase of 
same 


increase 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Bread Cast Upon Waters 


In its rapid growth, the officers of 
the Fidelity Trust Company have 
never lost sight of the fact that 
friendly helpfulness toward its cus- 
tomers has put their bank where it 
is—and that friendly helpfulness 
will carry it further. 

In furthering the welfare of our 


customers, we have fared well our- 
selves. 


Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


FiIpELiry TRUST COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY of NewYork 


Equitable Building 
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BOOKLET ON “WILLS AND WILL 
MAKING” 

How many wills fail of their purpose be- 
cause the maker was either not clear in his 
mind as to what he wanted, or failed to give 
his attorney and his prospective executor 
all of the facts? The trouble arising from 
this lack of clarity is the theme of a very 
attractive booklet published by the Ameri- 
ean Trust Company of Boston. Construc- 
tive suggestions as to how a will should be 
made, and equally constructive suggestions 
as to when and how a will should not be 
made form the body of this booklet. There 
are interesting passages on “The Hasty 
Will,’ “The Angry Will,” “The Sick-Bed 
Will.” 

The American Trust Company strongly be- 
lieves in the policy of cooperating with at- 
torneys in the matter of will making and 
emphasizes again and again the necessity of 
obtaining legal advice. 

A charter has been granted to the Harri- 
son-Kearney Trust Company of Harrison, 
N. J. The bank will have a capital of $200,- 
000, surplus of $100,000. 





EXCELLENT LITERATURE ON WILLS 

The fact that trust department publicity 
can be made attractive to the eye, grip the 
attention of those who “run as they read” 
and at the same time convey very practical 
messages of service, is borne out by the 
specimens of advertising material that ema- 
nate with more or less frequency from the 
Plainfield Trust Company of Plainfield, N. J. 
A recent bouquet of new booklets contained 
among others, as the piéce de resistance, a 
set of memoranda sheets to stimulate the 
procrastinating head of the house in the mat- 
ter of preparing his will. The reader is cau- 
tioned that such memoranda are not to take 
the place of a will, but to suggest how in- 
formation should be made available to the 
lawyer who draws the will. Thus there are 
pages with blank space for notations relative 
to disposition of personal effects, disposition 
of cash and securities, disposition of real 
estate, suggestions for establishing trust 
funds and disposition of residue. 

Accompanying this centerpiece there are 
a number of illustrative folders which serve 
to arouse curiosity and interest in the im- 
portance of making a will. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW YORK 
CLEARING HOUSE 

At the recent annual meeting of the New 
York Clearing House Association the office 
of president was again accorded to Stephen 
taker, president of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, with Walter E. Frew, pres- 
ident of the Corn Exchange Bank, as chair- 
man of the Clearing House Committee. Other 
committee heads are: Theodore Hetzler, 
president of the Fifth Avenue Bank, heads 
the Conference Committee; Mortimer H. 
Buckner, president of the New York Trust 
Company, the Nominating Committee; Sam- 
uel Wolverton, vice-president, Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, the Admissions Committee, and 
J. Wray Cleveland, vice-president, Title 
Guaranty and Trust Company, the Arbitra- 
tion Committee. 

During the year ended September 30th, the 
banks and trust companies which are mem- 
bers of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation established thirty-one new offices and 
branches. There are a total of 309 banks and 
trust companies, including branches which 
have membership affiliation with the Clear- 
ing House as compared with 120 non-member 
units. 


PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA TO BUILD 

The Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia plans to erect an eleven-story office 
building at the southeast corner of Seven- 
teenth and Chestnut streets, a site acquired 
by them about ten years ago and for which 
the company paid approximately $1,250,000. 
The company has authorized by the 
directors to proceed with the building as 
soon as plans are completed. The property 
has a frontage on Chestnut street of 62 feet 
and a depth of 145 feet on Seventeenth street, 
running back to Ionic street in the rear. The 
new building will be of colonial design and 
similar in character to the company’s present 
mid-city office at 508 Chestnut street. The 
floors not used by the company will be 
rented. The new building when completed 
is estimated to cost approximately $3,000,000. 


been 


A committee of the National Conference 


of Commissioners on Uniform States Laws 
has submitted the second draft of a uniform 
trust receipts act. 

The Minneapolis Trust Company believes 
in timely advertising. On the recent occa- 
sion of a display of the Douglas Fairbanks 
film, “The Black Pirate,” the publicity de- 
partment of the company distributed some 
interesting folders descriptive of the twen- 
tieth century pirate who fleeces unwary in- 
vestors of millions annually. 


Depositors 


A depositor takes a cer- 
tain personal pride in plac- 
ing his signature on a 
handsome, distinctive-look- 
ing check—and he is natu- 
rally grateful to his bank 
for furnishing him with 
such checks. 

Some of the finest exam- 
ples of check-lithography 
are on National Safety Pa- 
per. Ask your lithogra- 
pher. 

Write to us for samples 
of National Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


“HIBERNIA RABBIT” ATTAINS LEGAL 
AGE 

Unlike its cotton-tail 
brief sojourn is 


namesake, whose 
limited to five years, the 
“Hibernia Rabbit,’ the interesting house or- 
gan of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans now completed 
twenty-one one of the first bank 
publications of the kind to make its appear- 
ance. 


has 
years as 


The publication serves a very useful 
purpose in fostering the family spirit among 
Hibernia and the contents 
sent a mingling of the instructive and the 
cheerful spirit must prevail 
such men occupy the executive desks as 
President R. S. Hecht and Vice-president 
Fred Ellsworth. The twenty-first anniver- 
sary is observed with an especially attractive 
number, the leading feature of which is an 
article by Mr. Ellsworth telling how New 
Orleans banks have curbed irregular and 
“hot air’ advertising mediums. 


employees pre- 


which where 


The Ithaca Trust Company of Ithaca, 
N. Y., has been authorized to increase its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $300,000. 
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DISABILITIES OF MARRIED WOMEN TO TRANSFER TITLE 
TO SECURITIES 


At the present time there are sixteen states 
in which the disabilities of married women to 
transfer title to securities have been removed 
only in part. In one state securities cannot 
be transferred by a married woman without 
the concurrence of her husband. In several 
other states the right of a married woman to 
make transfers without her husband’s con- 
currence depends upon extraneous facts which 
must be established in order to enable her 
to give good title. Since many married wo- 
men in whose names stock is registered live 
abroad, the laws of foreign countries must 
also be taken into account. 

It is true that in many cases no harm 
would be done by a change in the rules of the 
New York Stock Exchange, whereby a stock 
certificate in a married woman’s name, but 
with a blank assignment by her, would be 
held a good delivery. Nevertheless, all con- 
ditions must be borne in mind. An Exchange 
member to whom stock is tendered in per- 
formance of a contract cannot be expected 
or required to investigate the place of resi- 
dence of the registered holder. In case the 
latter were a married woman living in a 


state or foreign country under whose laws 
the husband has rights in stock standing in 
her name, a transfer by her would not divest 
him of such rights, and thus the purchaser 
of the stock would not necessarily acquire 
good title. 

An added difficulty lurks in the fact that 
legal residence may be a difficult matter to 
determine, and thus very difficult questions, 
of fact as well as of law, may readily arise. 
The purchaser cannot be expected to go into 
these questions. In most cases where a de- 
fect in title appeared after the acceptance 
of securities a person whose title was called 
into question might be protected by the sell 
ing broker. Yet this protection might not al- 
ways be available, and, if it were not, a very 
unfortunate situation might develop. In con- 
sequence, if a purchaser were compelled by 
the rules of the Exchange to accept from his 
broker a stock certificate in the name of a 
married woman living under a jurisdiction 
whose laws limited her powers he might well 
feel that the rules of the Exchange did not 
properly safeguard his rights. 


THE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENTS, USED RECENTLY BY THE PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY, WERE SUGGESTED 

BY THE ARTICLE ON “PROBATE CoURT EXPERIENCE SHOWS NEED OF CORPORATE FIDUCIARY,” BY 

Jupce J. D. DICKERSON WHICH APPEARED IN THE AvucGusT, 1926, IssUE oF TRUST COMPANIES 
MAGAZINE 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $25,000,000 
Total Resources over $285,000,000 


STEPH EN BAKER, President 





UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


38 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818, Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION 
OF MAINE 


The annual meeting of the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of Maine, held recently 
at the Portland Country Club was the most 
successful gathering since this cooperative 
movement among Maine trust companies and 
banks was initiated. The election of officers 
for the ensuing year resulted as 
President, Roland E. Taylor, vice-president 
Fidelity Trust Company of Portland; vice- 
president, A. P. Cushman, vice-president Mer- 
rill Trust Company, Bangor; secretary and 
treasurer, Ralph A. Branhall, treasurer of 
Union Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
Portland. New members of the Executive 
Committee were elected as follows: W. P. 
Newman, secretary Eastern Trust and Bank- 
ing Company, Bangor, and E. FE. Parker, 
cashier Manufacturers’ National Bank, Lew- 
iston. The remaining members of the com- 
mittee are: George F. Cary, president Casco 
Mercantile Trust Company, Portland, and 
Earle McIntosh, auditor Security Trust Com- 
pany, Rockland; C. W. Wescott, 
City National Bank, Belfast; 
Pishon, treasurer Augusta Trust 
Augusta. 


follows: 


president 
Hiram IL. 
Company, 


The program of speakers worked out most 
successfully. Hon. Joseph B. Reed, Judge 
of Probate for Cumberland County, spoke on 
“State of Maine Inheritance Tax and Joint 
Bank Deposits payable to Survivor.” H. N. 
Andrews, trust officers of The First National 
Bank of Boston, on “Some Practical Prob- 
lems in the Administration of Trusts,” and 
F. W. Denio, vice-president of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company, Boston, in his capacity 
as a member of the Special Committee on 
Taxation of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, on “The Reciprocal Non-Resident In- 


heritance Tax Law” recently enacted by the 
States of Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Connecticut. An endeavor 
will be made in the next Maine Legislature 
to secure the passage of a similar law. 

The president was authorized to appoint 
a legislative committee of five. During the 
first year of the existence of this association, 
special reports have been made by the Com- 
mittees on Cooperation with the Bar, Fidu- 


ciary Advertising, and Standardization of 
Fees. ae 
BANK OF THE HOLY GHOST 

One of the oldest banks in Europe, which 
has survived more than three centuries of 
political and financial change, is the Banco 
di Santo Spirito, the Bank of the Holy Ghost, 
in Rome. Created by Papal Bull in 1606, 
it has recently been authorized to transact 
all kinds of banking operations with a capi- 
tal of fifteen million lire. Originally, this 
bank made its profits by charging clients a 
fee for the safe custody of their funds, and 
the profits were turned over to the Pio Isti- 
tuto di Santo Spirito, the oldest and most 
important philanthropical institution in 
Rome. The antiquated regulations govern- 
ing the bank made competition with mod- 
ern institutions impossible, so that about 
50 years ago it ceased to do general bank- 
ing business. Reorganization last year has 
turned the Bank of the Holy Ghost into a 
modern institution. 


The West Lawn Trust & Savings Bank, 
63d street and Crawford avenue, Chicago, 
has received permission to incorporate with 
$200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


A BANKER WHO IS HONORED IN HIS 
OWN HOUSE AND COMMUNITY 

Unlike the prophet of old, Rudolph S. 
Hecht is the type of citizen and banker who 
is not only honored in his own country and 
in his own house, but also in his community. 
It is not hard for those who know him to 
visualize the naturally modest and gentle- 
mannered man when the directors of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans recently descended in a group upon 
their president to bestow upon him their tes- 
timonial of affection and of acknowledgment 
of services on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of Mr. Hecht’s association with 
that organization. 

Unlike many men in public or private life, 
in the case of Mr. Hecht it is the honor that 
seeks the man and not the man who seeks 
the honor. Mr. Hecht has simply followed 
an ideal through life; to stint neither effort 
or conscientious devotion to every task that 
has been set before him. That is why he 
rose from a humble clerkship twenty years 
ago in the big trust company of which he 
has been president since 1918. To all aspir- 
ing young bank men his career must be an 
inspiration, because he relied upon hard work, 
not special favor or good fortune, to merit 
new responsibilities. 

No man stands higher in the respect of the 
people of New Orleans. He has been the 
master financier and builder of the Crescent 
City during its past decade of progress. He 
devised the financial plan for New Orleans’ 
great system of warehouses and elevators; 
as President of the Board of Port Commis- 
sioners he put that body on a business basis. 
He brought about revision of the municipal 
finances. He led the work of financing the 
$20,000,000 Industrial Canal; helped to re- 
organize the New Orleans Railway and Light 
Company ; the Mississippi Shipping Company 
and during the war was the man at the 
lever in conducting Liberty Loan campaigns. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 


Rvupo.tPH 8. HECHT 


President of the Hibernia Bank and Trust_Company of 
New Orleans 

One thing Mr. Hecht is really proud of 
and that is that he received one of the first 
diplomas as a graduate of the American 
Institute of Banking. Mr. Hecht never seeks 
office and that is precisely the reason why 
the members of the American Bankers As- 
sociation should not fail to confer upon him 
the highest official and put him 
through the executive chairs of that associ- 
ation. 


honors 


The Hillside Trust Company of Hillside, 
N. J., will shortly open for business with 


eapital of $100,000 and $55,000 
Charles E. McCraith, president. 


surplus. 
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WANTED 


By a large New York Trust Company, 
man with large general Trust Depart- 
ment experience, preferably one who 
has specialized in fees for trust services. 
Reply should state age, experience, edu- 
cation and salary expected. All answers 
will be treated in strictest confidence. 


ADDRESS BOX 12 
TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 


JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS 

The death of John Skelton Williams re- 
moves one of the most picturesque personali- 
ties in American banking and public life. He 
was often the storm center of controversies 
and whatever may be said of his adminis- 
tration of the office of Comptroller of the 
Currency during the Wilson Administration 
it could never be said that he was either 
lukewarm or backward in defending his con- 
victions. Although such controversies 
brought him frequently in the public lime- 
light, Mr. Williams was also a man of con- 
structive force and achievement. He organ- 
ized the Seaboard Air Line and directed that 
road from 1889 to 1904. When the Federal 
Reserve System was being organized, Mr. 
Williams was active in formulating the su- 
perstructure and helped to shape initial poli- 
cies as an ex-officio member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Following his retirement 
from public office, Mr. Williams resumed his 
former trust company association and has 
also been active in reorganizing the Georgia- 
Florida Railroad of which he was appointed 
receiver in 1921. 

Mr. Williams has for many years been 
associated with trust company work. He 
was one of the founders and was president 
of the Richmond Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., which is now the 
Richmond Trust Company. At the time of 
his death Mr. Williams was president and 
chairman of the board of the Richmond 
Trust Company. In 1902 he was elected 
chairman of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers Association and dur- 
ing the earlier years of this Section was a 
loyal attendant at its annual meetings and 
active in its constructive work. 

Mr. Williams was born in Powhattan 
County, Va., in 1863, and educated at the 
University of Virginia. He was a man of 
striking personal appearance, and was al- 
ways a strong partisan of the South. 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $450,000,000 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF BANK 
WOMEN 


Notwithstanding the lure of Hollywood 
and the fireworks attending the branch 
banking controversy at Los Angeles, the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Bank 
Women provided a pleasant intermezzo at 
the convention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. This organization of bank women, 
all holding executive positions, has not yet 
achieved official standing with the American 
Bankers Association, but the day may not 
be far distant, when the Association may 
find it convenient to extend such recogni- 
tion. 

A most interesting program of addresses 
and discussions, dealing with the extension 
of women’s influence in banking operation, 
was carried out, at the recent Los Angeles 
assembly. Credit for the perfect arrange 
ments belongs to Miss Grace 8S. Stoermer, 
manager of the women’s department of the 
Bank of Italy of California, and her asso- 
ciates on the general convention committee. 


JEAN ARNOT REID 
Manager Women’s Department, Uptown Office, Bankers 
Trust Company, who has been elected President of the 
Association of Bank Women 


Miss Jean Arnot Reid, manager of the 
women’s department of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York City, was elected 
president of the association for the coming 
year. Other officers chosen were as follows 
Vice-president, Miss Nina Y. Carter, man: 
ger women’s department, Peoples Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago; treasurer, Miss 
Louella H. Ensworth, manager, women’s ce 
partment, Northern Trust Company, Chicago 
recording secretary, Miss Mina M. Bruer 
assistant secretary, New York Central Unior 
Trust Company, New York City. 

Regional vice-presidents were named as 
follows: New England—Miss Martha L 
Seally, assistant secretary, Old Colony Trust 
Company, soston. Southern—Miss Jay 
Spencer Knapp, assistant cashier, Atlanta & 
Lowry National Bank, Atlanta. Middle At 
lantic—Miss Marjorie Allison, assistant sec 
retary, Lehigh Valley Trust Company, Allen 
town, Pa. Lake Regional—Miss Lillian |! 


Miss ANNE H, HOUGHTON 


Manager, Women’s Department, The Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co., who has been appointed Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Association of Bank Women 
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Oakley, assistant to the president, Cleveland 
frust Company, Cleveland. Mid-West Re- 
Mrs. Lena Duncan Sultzer, manager, 
savings department, Mercantile Trust Com- 
any, St. Louis. Southwestern—Miss Beu- 
lah Moore, cashier, Stockyards Bank, Okla- 
City, Okla. Western Miss 
Grace S. Stoermer, director, women’s bank 
department, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles. 
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“Loaning the 
ject of an 


sJank’s Money” was the sub- 
excellent address at the conven- 
Mrs. Frank Palmateer, treasurer and 
the Union Trust Company of 
N. Y. She said in part: 
the bank’s money—inviting 
rowings on credit—seems to be the last thing 
the banker wants to tell anybody about. All 
the education that is carried on in this con- 
nection is done by word of mouth, an anti- 
quated and slow process. What the banker 
instinctively course, is having an 
avalanche of undesirable borrowers flock into 
his institution. 
borrowers do 


tion, by 
director of 
Rochester, 


“Loaning bor- 


fears of 


Even so, many undesirable 
with their unreasonable 
requests and have to be educated right back 
out again. If their general knowledge had been 
such before they started for the bank they 
could have figured out, themselves, how 
their chances; this would 
banker many interviews, and 


come 


slim 
the 
have 


were save 


perhaps 


Miss MINA M. BRUERE 
Assistant Secretary, Central Union Trust Company of 
New York, who has been appointed Recording Secretary 
of the Association of Bank Women 
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tended to bring the applicant’s business into 
line with loaning requirements. 

Whereas on the other hand, more general 
knowledge of this subject on the part of 
everybody, would develop the latent credit 
assets of individuals and companies which 
possess them but do not utilize them, and 
which they might well do, to their own bene- 
fit as well as the benefit of the bank.” 

Another instructive paper, dealing with 
the legal status of women in various states 
in handling their own financial affairs, was 
presented by Mrs. L. B. Krouth, president 
of the Sharon State Bank of Sharon, Okla., 
in which she said in conclusion: 

“We hope that the day is not distant, when 
a man and woman may step before the altar 
and join hands, hearts, hopes and property, 
and thereby become companions, coworkers, 
and coequals throughout the years in pros- 
perity and adversity, knowing that honest 
toil will be equally shared and enjoyed and 
that the love, confidence and cooperation they 
hold for one another will bring to themselves 
and those with whom they mingle, a bigger 
and broader life of usefulness. 

“Therefore, we must work for uniform and 
fair laws for the women of America and we 
must by our work, show the men that we are 
capable of handling our financial affairs, 
that we are able to take our place by their 


side in business transactions and are worthy 


citizens in 
never give up 
the passage of 
America.” 


to be every 
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way, and we must 
have accomplished 
laws for women of 


OLDEST BANK IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
CONVERTED INTO TRUST COMPANY 
Changed banking conditions since the es- 

tablishment of the Federal Reserve System 

was one of the reasons given for the aban- 
donment of the charter of the First National 

Bank of Utica; N. Y., and the incorporation 

of the bank as the First Bank & Trust Com- 

pany under a state charter. 

From a sentimental point of view, because 
the First National one of the oldest 
and most prosperous banks in the system, 
the inclination of all concerned was toward 
continuing under the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency It was pointed out, however, that 
Congress has not freed national banks of 
the restrictions which have put them at a 
disadvantage with their competitors operat- 
ing under the more liberal state banking 
laws. For this reason, and after thorough 
study and consultation with many bankers 
throughout the state, representatives of both 
national banks and trust companies, it was 
decided that the trust company charter would 
be more valuable to the stockholders. 


was 
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FLORIDA TRUST SERVICE 


The efficient services of our thirteen-year-old Trust Department will 
merit our recommendation to your clients. 


Capital - - - - 


- - = $100,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits - 1,250,000 


FARMERS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


F. A. GUTELIUS 


Vice-pres. and Cashier 


T. T. REESE, President 


S. D. MORRIS 
Vice-pres. and Trust Officer 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND TRUSTEE 
UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES 


Following are recent anouncements of the 
appointments of trust companies and banks 
of New York City to function as transfer 
agent, registrar, trustee under corporate in- 
dentures, etc. : 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee for Siemens & Halske 
Aktiengesellschaft and Siemens Schuckert- 
werke G.m.b.h. twenty-five year 6% per cent, 
sinking fund gold debentures, due September 
1, 1951, in the amount of $29,000,000; trustee 
for $4,000,000 Schuleo Company, Inc., guar- 
anteed 6%4 per cent mortgage sinking fund 
gold bonds, issue B, due October 1, 1946; 
trustee of $5,000,000 Federal Water Service 
Corporation 6 per cent convertible gold 
debentures, due September 1, 1996; registrar 
for 183,645 4-10 shares of common stock and 
83,364 shares of preferred stock of the Kan- 
sas City Public Service Company; registrar 
for 200,000 shares of common and 10,000 
Class B preferred stock, of Public Indus- 
trials Corporation; registrar for 100,000 
shares of preferred stock of the Albert Pick 
Company. 

The Irving Bank and Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent of the first 
preferred, second preferred and common 
stock of the Indiana Consumers Gas and By- 
Products Company; trustee of an authorized 
issue of $2,500,000 principal amount of fif- 
teen-year 6% per cent convertible gold notes 
of the Federal-Brandes, Inc.; depositary of 
preferred and common stock of the Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Company and the 
United Hudson Electric Corporation under 
the terms of deposit agreement dated Oc- 
tober 20, 1926. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for 15,000 shares preferred 
stock allotment certificates of the National 


Theatre Supply Company; registrar for 
shares of common stock of the Texas Cor 
poration. 

The Bank of America has been appointed 
registrar of 120,000 shares of Class A com- 
mon and 120,000 shares of cumulative first 
preferred 6 per cent series stock of the Sec- 
ond International Securities Corporation ; 
transfer agent for 100,000 shares Class A 
common stock and 200,000 shares Class B 
common stock of the Bon Ami Co.; trustee 
under an indenture securing $2,500,000 Tide- 
water Power Company general lien twenty- 
year 6 per cent gold bonds. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed transfer agent for the Class 
A common stock, no par value, and cumula- 
tive first preferred 6 per cent, $50 par value 
of the Second International Securities Cor- 
poration; transfer agent for the preferred 
stock, 30,000 shares; and common stock, 60,- 
000 shares, of the North American Water 
Works Corporation, and registrar for the $6 
preferred stock of the Adirondack Power & 
Light Corporation, 10,000 shares. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company has been appointed trustee under 
trust indenture of the Consolidated Cigar 
Corporation dated October 15, 1926, securing 
an issue of $10,000,000 ten-year 6 per cent 
sinking fund convertible gold notes due Oc- 
tober 15, 1936; trustee under mortgage of 
the Colonade Construction Corporation §se- 
curing an issue of $1,900,000 first mortgage 
fee 6 per cent sinking fund gold bond certifi- 
cates, due October 1, 1941. 


The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed trustee for the Home Bond & Mort- 
gage Company guaranteed first mortgage col- 
lateral gold bonds and transfer agent for 
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Associated Public Utilities Corporation pre- 
ferred and common stock. 

The Farmers Loans & Trust Company has 
been appointed registrar of the first pre- 
ferred, second preferred and common stock 
of the Indiana Consumers Gas & By-Products 
Company. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company has 
been made transfer agent in New York State 
for the stock of the Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

The National City Bank has been appointed 
agent for the United Steel Works Corpora- 
tion purchase warrants. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed co-trustee under indenture securing 
$2,400,000 first mortgage 51% per cent sinking 
fund Series “A” gold bonds due October 1, 
1946, for Indiana Consumers Gas & By-Prod 
ucts Company. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL FOR HARTFORD- 
CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 

An increase of $500,000 in the capital stock 
of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
of Hartford, Conn., from $2,000,000 to §$2,- 
500,000, was voted recently by the board of 
trustees, Meigs H. Whaples, chairman of the 
board, has addressed a letter to stockholders, 
acquainting them of the recommendation. An 
issue of 5,000 additional shares, making the 
total outstanding issue 25,000, will follow 
ratification by the stockholders. The new 
shares will be issued as par, $100, on a basis 
of one share to every four now held. Stock 
of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
was quoted $615 bid in the local market yes- 
terday. New stock will be issued on and 
after January 3d, to stockholders of record 
November 24th, and subscriptions will be 
payable on or before December 24th. 

The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
is the oldest and largest trust company in 
Connecticut, with a record of service cover- 
ing a period of fifty-eight years. The com- 
pany is advantageously located in a beauti- 
ful building on Old State House Square. 
Meigs H. Whaples is chairman of the board; 
Arthur P. Day, vice-chairman, and Nathan 
D. Prince, president. At the last annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Prince was honored by being re- 
elected treasurer of the association. 


Stuyvesant Peabody, president of the Pea- 
body Coal Company and chairman of the 
Consumers’ Company of Chicago, has been 
elected a director of the First National Bank 
and a member of the advisory committee of 
the First Trust & Savings Bank as successor 
to the late W. J. Watson. 
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AN 
OUTSTAND- 
ING LOS 
ANGELES 
BANK 


HROUGH all the tremendous 

growth of Los Angeles in the last 
five years—growth in population and 
in both the number of and deposits in 
banks—Security Trust & Savings Bank 
has steadily held its proportion of de- 
posits. Excluding deposits in outside 
cities, Security holds more than ONE 
FIFTH of the total bank deposits of 
the city, in its Los Angeles offices and 
branches. 


DEPOSITS (all branches) over $225.,- 
000,000. 


More than 300,000 Depositors. 


FORTY-NINE locations, each branch 
a complete local BANK, on a carefully 
chosen site, all in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan District. 

With this complete organization, cover- 
ing the entire Los Angeles field, Security 
offers to other banks, and to their cus- 
tomers, unexcelled facilities in every line 
of banking and trust service. 


Head Office, Fifth and Spring 
- Los Angeles 
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Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Organized in 1890 


Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 


BANKING MORTGAGES 
TRUSTS INSURANCE 
SAVINGS INVESTMENTS 


Over $25,000,000 of property held in trust 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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BANKING AS A HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICE 


O. F. HEVENER 


SUPPOSE that fifty per cent of business 
men dealing with banks are unaware of 
the elaborate mechanism that executives 

of large banks have created in order that 
customers may deal with officers familiar 
with their own peculiar trade problems. I 
refer particularly to the system now in vogue 
of assigning certain business classifications 
to a senior officer who, through contacts and 
study, becomes in time a specialist in these 
lines so that he is enabled to offer a very 
intelligent service to his clients. 

My experience has shown that the average 
business man comes to a bank believing that 
he will confer with “just a banker” but not 
a banker-specialist. For instance, Thomas 
Brown, treasurer of the Smith Shoe Com- 
pany of New York City, seems to have little 
notion that Higgins, bank vice-president with 
whom he transacts his firm’s business is 
working shoe and leather accounts exclusively. 
Indeed, the idea is prevalent among a major- 
ity of business men that calls and corre- 
spondence “just happen” to be attended to 
by a certain bank officer. But actually, Hig- 
gins is constantly following conditions in 
the shoe and leather industry through trade 
papers—reviewing and revising correspon- 
dence and credit files relating to such ac- 
counts, and in other ways directing his ef- 
forts so that in due course he becomes to 
the shoe company their trade banker. 

The wisdom of allocating a certain group 
of businesses to a particular officer is obvious 
as it benefits both the customer and the bank. 
As pointed out, the banker develops into an 
executive fully conversant with trade prob- 
lems and wrinkles in his bailiwick and plain- 
ly he will keep his client more satisfied and 


New Business and Advertising Manager, The Bank of America, New York 





handle his transactions with greater effi- 
ciency. From the strict standpoint of the 
bank’s inner organization, the district sys- 
tem is the solution of many a mad scramble 
in times past, for such allocation spells 
smoother routine. keeps one officer from 
treading on the next one’s toes, makes pos 
sible quicker determination of who shall han- 
dle a new account, and last but not least 
enables an officer to make a much more com 
prehensive summary of a firm name brought 
before a credit committee meeting for grant 
ing of a line. 

In referring to some of the groups of trades 
frequently classed together because of their 
relation to one another, such as paper, print 
ing and publishing, essential oils, chemicals 
and perfumes, I have referred to the busi 
ness organization chart used in my own bank. 

The business chart governs also the seeking 
of new accounts. Officers handling trade 
divisions are responsible for prospects falling 
within their category, as well as customers. 
Here again, obvious gain results from divid- 
ing prospective clients. 

Knowledge of the business split-up methods 
that are rapidly being adopted, will in time 
become general among people dealing with 
large banks, resulting in a greater appreci- 
ation of the strides financial institutions 
have taken in rendering a fittingly complete 
service to the complex twentieth century 
business machine. Thus we witness the pass- 
ing of the banker occupied solely with prob- 
lems of finance and note the arrival of the 
banker-specialist who is a trade counselor 
in relation to finance as well.—(Exrcerpts 
from address before Wall Street Division, 
New York University.) 
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New York City 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS FOR COMING 
YEAR 

Liquidation in the stock market 

tain changes indicated 


and 
in the business situa- 
tion have given rise naturally to interesting 
discussion as to the outlook for 1927. These 
discussions follow largely the same lines as 
those of last April when the 
Springtime liquidation of the market 
had run its It developed then and 
it will probably be shown on this occasion, 
that the situation has been strengthened by 
the letup in speculative activity as well as 
by the cautious tone reflected in dif- 
trade channels. The country is doing 
business at a safer price level than has often 
been in force at other years. 
Its bank very 
much stronger than has frequently been the 
case in the closing months of an active busi- 
The year is ending with virtually 
no unemployment in any industry while in 
some branches there has been a good deal of 
difficulty experienced by employers in 
ting a sufficient force of skilled 
maintain their organization at the required 
strength. It is too early to tell whether the 
demands of the early months of 1927 will 
call for a continuance of the high pressure 
methods which have such a factor in 
the trade expansion of the last few months. 
The present will be unquestionably a banner 
year so far as new high industrial 
The outlook is extremely in- 
teresting and in many ways highly encour- 
aging. Speaking generally it may be said 
that the strong points still outnumber the 
weak points and while there are difficult 
problems to solve in connection with the or- 
derly marketing of an enormous cotton crop 
as well as in putting through the intricate 
railroad mergers in process of negotiation, 
there is abundant basis for a feeling of cau- 
tious optimism about the future.—(From 
current review issued by the National Park 
Bank of New York.) 
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CORN EXCHANGE BANK TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


The board of directors of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of New York have recommended 
ain increase in capital from $10,000,000 to 
$11,000,000, the proposal to be voted on by 
stockholders at a meeting called for Novem- 
ber 30. The plan provides that 


new stock 


will be offered to the stockholders of record of 
December 15, at $200 per share at the ratio 


of one share of new for every ten shares of 
old stock. 

The increase is predicated on the substan- 
tial growth in the bank’s volume of deposits 
and business. During the past twelve months 
deposits have increased from $234,267,000 to 
$257,552,702, shown in the October 19th state- 
ment, with resources of $282,257,927 includ- 
ing $43,222,337: checks on other 
$35,225,461; U. S. Government se- 
curities, $55,464,672 ; loans to individuals and 
corporations payable on demand, $26,814,328 ; 
bonds, $44,155,637 ; collateral, pay- 
able in less than three months, $54,868,050 ; 
bonds and mortgages, $14,979,983. One year 
eapital, surplus and undivided profits 
amounted to $24,411,879 as compared with 
latest figure of $24,705,225. 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF CHATHAM 
PHENIX NATIONAL 

Rollin C. Bortle has elected vice- 
president of the Chatham Phoenix National 
Bank and Trust Company of New York. Mr. 
Bortle, who was formerly a partner in the 
firm of Eastman, Dillon & Company, assumed 
his new duties November 1. For more than 
a decade, Mr. Bortle has been a prominent 
figure in Wall street bond circles. He first 
entered this field as a representative of N. W. 
Halsey & Company and when the firm was 
absorbed in 1916 by the National City Com- 
pany, Mr. Bortle became associated with the 
latter organization. He at one time served 
the Bond Club of New York as its president. 
and a member of the Board of Governors for 
five years. 


been 
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Brussels Office 
150 Rue R yale 


Guaranty Service in Belgium 


Bota COMPANY maintains branch offices in 

Brussels and Antwerp, through which com- 
plete American banking service is available to our 
correspondent banks. These branches are fully 
equipped banks, specializing in all phases of com- 
mercial financing. 


An illustrated booklet— ‘Banking Facilities in 
Europe”’’—describes this Company’s European or- 
ganization and the distinctive services offered to 
clients through the Company’s foreign branches. 
It will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 
NET DEPOSITS. . 


$24,000,000 
- $220,000,000 


60 Branches Rechod? in all parts of ict City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 





NATIONAL CITY BANK TO OPEN 
BRANCH IN DOWNTOWN 
MERCANTILE DISTRICT 

The National City Bank of New York has 
purchased the property occupying the entire 
block front of the west side of Broadway, 
between Canal and Lispenard streets, in the 
downtown mercantile district, where a hand- 
some new building will be erected to house 
the latest new branch of the bank. This 
will make the ninth branch office of the 
National City Bank in Manhattan Borough 
and the nineteenth in Greater New York. 
A number of important branch offices were 
acquired several months ago as a result of 


the absorption of the Peoples Trust Company 


of Brooklyn. There are a number of other 
branch offices conducted by Wall street banks 
in the downtown mercantile district, but the 
National. City will be the first to construct 
a modern building for branch banking pur- 
poses in that locality. 

William Middleton Thom has the distinc- 
tion of having the longest record of service 
with the National City Bank. He joined 
the staff of the bank in 1886 as messenger 
and settlement clerk and has not missed a 
single day’s pay in that period. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National City Bank of New York, 
H. T. S. Green was elected a vice-president. 
Mr. Green will continue to act in the ca- 
pacity of president and general manager of 
the International Banking Corporation, 
which is owned by the National City Bank, 
in which position he has been active these 
many years. 


J. P. Morgan and Charles Steele, members 
of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, have 
been elected to the board of directors of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company. 

The City of New York has designated the 
Times Square Trust Company as a deposi- 
tory. 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





NOVEL SERIES OF TRUST. COMPANY 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Farmers Loan and Trust Company of 
New York is continuing a novel series of 
newspaper advertisments which attract un- 
usual attention by injecting a more intimate 
factor in acquainting the public with its 
facilities. The advertisements are presented 
in the form of facsimiles of typewritten let- 
ters from the president of the company and 
from department heads. One of the advertise- 
ments states that custodian accounts have 
been opened with the Farmers so far this 
year aggregating more than $63,000,000. <A 
large percentage of these accounts are opened 
by active business men who appreciate the 
advantages of such service. A _ further 
reason is that such accounts safeguard rights 
and interests of stockholders and bondholders 
which are becoming more complicated and 
necessary. Failure to exercise “rights” in 
a recent instance cost stockholders more than 
$150,000. 


Another advertisement reproduces a letter 
from President Perkins to the officer in 
charge of one of the up-town offices of the 
company, congratulating the managers upon 
progress and incidentally emphasizing some 
of the distinctive services provided at such 
office. 


IRVING BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
ADVISORY BOARD 


H. Frederick Hill, of the John Reis Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, has been made a member of 
the advisory board of the Irving Bank & 
Trust Company’s Flatbush office, at Flatbush 
avenue and Linden boulevard, Brooklyn. 
John Appel, Jr., of John Wanamaker, New 
York, has been named by the Irving Bank & 
Trust Company as a member of the advisory 
board of its Eighth street office, Broadway 
at Eighth street. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 
Established 1856 214 BROADWAY 
Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. Seventh Ave. and 32nd St. 


Banking In All Its Branches ¢ 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Cor- 
respondents in all principal Cities in the World. 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate 
and Personal Trusts; Safekeeping of Securities; 
Collection of Income. Investment Service for 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
GILBERT G. THORNE 
THOMAS F, VIETOR 
Joun G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 


Customers. 
at moderate rental. 
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Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $34,000,000 


JosePH D. OLIVER 

Lewis Cass LEDYARD, Jr. 
Davip M. GooprIcH 
EUGENIUS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 

Joun H. FULTON 

FRANK L. PoLk 
BENJAMIN Joy 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF GUARANTY TRUST EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


COMPANY 

William C. Potter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Thomas L. Rob- 
inson as a vice-president, to be in charge of 
the Commercial Banking and Foreign De- 
partments of the Fifth Avenue Office of the 
company. 

Mr. Robinson has been a vice-president of 
the American Exchange National Bank for 
the last seven years. He is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan and the Michi- 
gan Law School, and practised law in 
Youngstown, Ohio, for several years prior to 
entering the banking field. He was vice- 
president and trust officer of the Dollar Sav- 
ings and Trust Company at Youngstown for 
a number of years. He then became presi- 
dent of the Republic Rubber Company, which 
position he held for seven years. At the 
outbreak of the World War, Mr. Robinson 
went to Europe as Deputy Commissioner of 
the Red Cross in Italy. Upon the entry of 
this country into the war, he became a major 
in the United States Army, and at the close 
of war became associated with the American 
Exchange National Bank. 


Adrian J. Allard has been elected a vice- 
president of the Peoples Bank of Buffalo. 


Unofficial newspaper accounts recently con- 
nected the Empire Trust Company with the 
numerous merger rumors which have 
current in Wall street, following the recent 
big consolidations of banks and trust com 
panies. The latest statement of the Empire 
Trust Company shows resources of $85,206, 
791; deposits of $76,545,802; capital $4,000, 
000; surplus and undivided profits $4,081,- 
280. The Empire Trust Company was es 
tablished in 1902 as the Empire State Trust 
Company and since 1915 has occupied hand 
some quarters in the Equitable Building. 
The direction of the company has been in 
the hands of LeRoy W. Baldwin since or 
ganization. The company has for a number 
of years exercised the authority of fiscal 
agent for the State of New York for the sale 
of stock transfer tax stamps. 


been 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Seaboard National Bank, Frank- 
lin D’Olier, vice-president of The Prudential] 
Insurance Company of America, was elected 
a director. 

Mr. Walter N. Vail, secretary of the Law- 
yers Trust Company of New York announces 
that Lane F. Gregory has been appointed 
an assistant treasurer of the company. 
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Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 


We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 


Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER 
WEARIG BD. SOMES. ccccstcaceccoceevesss Treasurer 
James B. BLACKBURN Trust Officer 
CHARLES E. SWARTZ .......000e0e/ Asst. Treasurer 


President 


D. GREGG MCKEE 

- Horace MCGINNITY tary 
ZDWARD D. GILMORE Asst. Treasurer 
ANDREW P. MARTIN .......ccese0% Asst. Secretary 








NEW YORK TITLE & MORTGAGE COM- 
PANY TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


To bring its capital structure into con- 
formity with the growth in business during 
the current year, which has shown a 56 
per cent increase in net earnings over the 
corresponding period of 1925, the board of 
directors of the New York Title and Mortgage 
Company have placed before the stockholders 
a resolution to increase the capital funds 
from the present amount of $30,000,000 to 
approximately $40,000,000. This action is 
primarily for the purpose of providing for the 
larger volume of business and maintaining 
the Company’s capital funds in a proper pro- 
portion to liabilities for guaranteed mort- 
gages and certificates. Mortgage guaranties 
totaled $375,000,000 on September 30, 1926, 
compared with $203,000,000 on September 
30, 1925. $56,000,000 of this increase came 
from the merger in April last with the United 
States Title Guaranty Company. 


BANK VOTING TRUST SUSTAINED 

The voting trust by which the present man- 
agement maintains its control of the Bank of 
America of New York was upheld recently 
in a decision of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. The Court denied the motion 
of the National Liberty Insurance Company 
for permission to appeal to the Court of 
Appeals from a decision that upheld the val- 


idity of the voting trust agreement last sum- 
mer. 


The North American Title Guaranty Com- 
pany, has been chartered in New York with 
capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $150,000. 
The chairman of the board is United States 
Senator, Hon. Edward I. Edwards of New 
Jersey. George C. Van Tuyl, Jr. will be 
vice-president. 


NEW INVESTMENT TRUST ORGANIZED 

A new investment trust known as the 
Second International Securities Corporation 
has been incorporated in Maryland by inter- 
ests identified with the same persons who 
participated in the establishment and opera- 
tion of the International Securities Trust of 
America, which has the distinction of being 
the pioneer American investment trust, ob- 
Serving the approved principles embodied in 
the British type. 

The authorized capitalization of the new 
company is 600,000 shares of cumulative first 
preferred ; 60,000 shares of cumulative second 
preferred ; 800,000 shares of Class A common 
and 600,000 shares of Class B common. The 
first offering of stock, comprising 120,000 
shares each of the first preferred and the 
Class A common stock, is being made in 
units of one share each. Shareholders in 
American Founders Trust and International 
Securities Trust of America have received 
first rights of participation in proportion to 
their holdings. Public offering may be made 
later. All the authorized Class B common 
has been sold for cash to the organizers who 
also will purehase for $3,000,000 in cash, 
60,000 shares of 6 per cent cumulative second 
preferred ($50 par) in installments as the 
first preferred is sold. 

Leland Rex Robinson, formerly assistant 
director of the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, is president 
of the new corporation. The board of direc- 
tors includes William R. Bull, Lawrence P. 
Garron, Frank B. Erwin, George P. Rea, 
Louis H. Seagrave and Herbert W. Rice. 


An organization certificate for the Long 
Island State Bank and Trust Company of 
Riverhead, L. I., has been issued in connec- 


tion with the conversion of the Long Island 
State Bank. 
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Information in regard to tax matters which turns 
out to have been inaccurate, or incomplete, or 
out of date, is worse than no information at all. 
The Corporation Trust Company's Federal Tax 
Service is so accurate, complete and up to the min- 
ute that even the Supreme Court of the United 
States has cited from it. It covers the Federal 
Income lax, Estate Taxes, Gift Tax (1924 Act) 
Excess Profits Tax (1918 and 1921 Acts), Cap- 
ital Stock Tax (to 1925), Stamp Taxes, Excise 
Taxes, Tax on Admissions and Dues, and Special 
Taxes on Occupations. One of the Services of 


The Corporation Trust Company, 120 Broad- 


way, New York. 


WHY KEEN INVESTORS DIVERSIFY 

In its current list of investment security 
offerings, the National City Company of New 
York comments upon the advantages of di- 
versified holdings as follows: 

“When industry is prosperous, good in- 
dustrial bonds find increasing favor; when 
the railroads enjoy volume traffic at fair 
rates, good railroad bonds have greater earn- 
ing power behind them; when the public 
utilities expand their markets or increase 
their efficiency, good public utility bonds 
become even better; when foreign conditions 
show increasing stability, good foreign bonds 
appeal to an ever widening circle of investors. 

“The keen investor, therefore, diversifies 
his bond holdings both geographically and 
by investment types, not alone to protect 
himself against’ possible adverse conditions 
in some single industry or section of the 
world, but also that he may share more 
widely in those favorable developments which 
strengthen bond holdings and make them 
more valuable.” 


An altar cross and six gold carved candle- 
sticks were recently dedicated at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York, to the memory of the 
late Henry Cotheal Swords, who was founder 
and president of the Fulton Trust Company. 


KEEPING TAB ON TAX DECISIONS 

Among the decisions rendered by the Board 
of Tax Appeals, at Washington, frequently 
occur rulings affecting the status of estate 
taxation and of fiduciary holdings. The ques 
tions of interpretation of the federal income 
and estate tax provisions have acquired a 
wide range. How necessary it is for trust 
company and bank officials to keep in touch 
with Board decisions is obvious from the 
important bearings on estate tax liability. 

The most complete and reliable service in 
connection with these decisions is that de 
veloped by the Corporation Trust Company 
of New York, and which is widely utilized 
by bank and trust company officials, particu 
larly those engaged in trust department 
work. The decisions are carefully compiled 
indexed and their significance explained. 


James P. Gardner, vice-president of the 
Hanover National Bank, headed the national 
bank group in the annual Red Cross roll call 
and Samuel S. Conover, president of the Fi 
delity Trust Company served as chairman of 
the trust company group. 

Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, has been 
appointed advertising agent for The Com 
merce Guardian Trust and Savings Bank of 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Central Crust Company 


2°, 2, 
LO —° 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $600,000 


THE PORT OF BUFFALO 

The Manufacturers and Traders ‘Trust 
Company of Buffalo has issued a _ booklet 
which gives an illuminating account of how 
the port of Buffalo was developed to its pres- 
ent dominating position since the early days 
of primitive water transportation. The book- 
let also sets forth further elaborate and 
projected plans for improvement. According 
to U. 8S. Shipping Board surveys, Buffalo 
ranked fourth in 1925 among U. 8S. ports, 
handling over 17,000,000 tons of water-borne 
shipments during 1924, being exceeded only 
by New York City, Duluth and Los Angeles. 
For 1925 the total tonnage, inbound and out- 
bound, was over 20,000,000 tons during a 
period of navigation limited to about eight 
months in the year. 

As a port, Buffalo stands first of all the 
cities on the Great Lakes in the value of 
the annual tonnage handled across its docks, 
and only one Great Lakes port, Duluth, ex- 
ceeds Buffalo in quantity of tonnage, that 
city being the source of supply for most of 
the iron ore mined in this country. Buffalo is 
the grain center of America. Last year 270,- 
000,000 bushels of grain passed through this 
port, of which 180,000,000 were wheat. This 
tonnage of wheat was equivalent to one-fifth 
of the entire annual wheat production of the 
United States for the past five years. 


The Commercial Credit Company of New 
York has issued a folder bearing the caption, 


“How a New York Manufacturer Financed 
a Growing Business” which illustrates the 
facilities of the corporation for sound credit 
financing. 

Original signatures of New York’s pioneer 
business men, including that of John Jacob 
Astor, are contained in an old book of stock- 
holders which the Bank of Manhattan Com- 
pany loaned to the “Exposition of Old New 
York,” at the Fine Arts building. 
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TENNIS CHAMPION JOINS TRUST 
COMPANY STAFF 

A recent addition to the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company is Miss Eleanor Goss, one of the 
outstanding women tennis players of the 
United States and well known through her 
tournament play in all parts of the United 
States and England. 

Miss Goss graduated from Vassar in 1916, 
and from 1919 to October 1, 1926, was pri- 
vate secretary to Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. On 
leaving Vassar Miss Goss went to work sys- 
tematically to build up her game, with the 
result that in 1918 she ranked number four 
among the women tennis players of the coun- 
try. The following year advanced to 
second position, and has been rated 
three, four and five. She has been a member 
of the Wightman Cup team ever since it was 
organized. In 1926, Miss Goss and Miss Eliz- 
abeth Ryan won the doubles championship 
for women. 


she 
since 


Miss ELEANOR Goss 


who has become associated with the Women’s Department 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust Company of 
New York 


Miss Goss will be identified with the 
Women’s Departments of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, making her 
headquarters at the Madison Avenue-74th 
Street office, and dividing the rest of her 
time between the Broadway-73d Street and 
the Grand Central Palace offices. 
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NEW HOME FOR MANUFACTURERS AND 
TRADERS TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 

The Manufacturers and Traders - Trust 
Company of Buffalo are now erecting a ten- 
story addition to the present Fidelity Trust 
Building which, when completed, will be the 
new home of the Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company. The rear part of the build- 
ing will be three stories high and will extend 
from Swan street over Pearl and up Erie to 
adjoining White building on Erie street. Ele- 
vator service on the three floors will be for 
employees of the bank only. 

The main banking business will be on the 
first floor while the second floor will be de- 
voted to the investment department and 
board of directors. On the third floor will 
be the bookkeeping and clerical departments. 
It is planned to put the safe deposit vaults 
on the street level with Pearl street at the 
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end of the building. 
trance there 


Besides 
will be a 


the main en- 
second entrance on 
Erie street. Work has been started on the 
building and it is expected that it will 
be completed about June 1, 1927. 

The September 30th financial statement of 
the company combined resources of 
$101,374.313 ; deposits of $89,189,092; capital 
$3,000,000: surplus $3,000,000 and undivided 


profits $1,772,587 


shows 


Senior executive 
turers and 
Chairman, 
Lewis G. 


officers of the Manufac 
Traders Trust Company are: 
Harry T. Ramsdell; president, 
Harriman; vice-presidents : Samuel 
Ellis, James M. Carter, Harley F. Drollinger, 
Kenneth MacDonald, Charles M. Ramsdell, 
George P. Perry E. Wurst; George B 
MacPhail, Edward W. Kuhn, 
treasurer ; Easterbrook, trust offi- 
Cantwell, trust officer, and 
A. Erwin Rankin, investment trust officer. 


Rea, 
secretary ; 
Samuel G, 


cer; Thomas 


‘3 
is 
if 
- 


om 
2 


|= 


New HOME OF THE MANUFACTURERS & TRADERS TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 
Now UNDER COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
GORDON H. BALCH, Vice-President WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM J. LOGAN, Ass’t Cashier 

J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier FRANK WOOLLEY, Ass’t Cashier 

ELTON E. OGG, Trust Manager 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


$5,000,000 
$26,000,000 








CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


American Trust Co. 
Anglo-South American Trust Co 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co 

Sank of Athens 

3ankers Trust Co 

Bank of Europe Trust Co....... 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co 
Bronx County Trust Co 
Brooklyn Trust Co.. 

Central Union Trust Co.. 
Corporation Trust Co 

County Trust Co... 

Empire Trust Co 

Equitable Trust Co 

Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Federation Bank and Trust 
Fidelity Trust 

Fulton Trust... . ee 

Guaranty Trust Co 

International Accept. Securities ‘& Tr. 
Interstate Trust Co 

Irving Bank & Trust Co 

Italian Discount & Trust Co... 
Kings County Trust Co. 
Lawyers’ Trust..... 
Manufacturers Trust Co 
Midwood Trust Company 
Murray Hill Trust 

New York Trust Co 

Terminal Trust 5. 
Times Square Trust Co 

Title Guarantee & Trust 

Trust Co. of North America 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust 


United States Trust Co................. 


Capital 


. . .84,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
500,000 
20,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 


500, ‘000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 


- 30,000,000 
10,000,000 


750,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


"“25'000,000 


500,000 
_3,000, 000 


i 000, ‘000 
500,000 
3,000,000 


- .10,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


- 10,000,000 


700,000 


'_ 2,000,000 
10,000,000 


500,000 


-. 3,000,000 
_ 2,000,000 


Profits, 


Deposits, 


Sept. 30, 1926 Sept. 30, 1926 


$3,333,440 
647,180 
766,934 
174,630 
503,380 
34,555,845 
658,669 
13,199,907 
581,339 
5,155,943 
28,215,937 
106,600 
546,343 
4,081,280 
22,144,012 
19,826,390 
944,436 
3,154,488 
1,400,598 
24,606,786 
535,000 


900,000 | 


15,882,792 
648,692 
5,080,591 
3,394,089 
14,523,244 
535,824 
1,034,753 
2,320,283 
281,158 
500,000 
18,580,223 
207 ,049 
4,820,246 
19,563,398 


$16,959,400 
8,665,700 
9,122,300 
5,418,700 
1,214,100 
426,141,200 
12,402,900 
121,459,200 
15,842,300 
56,085,300 
257,850,800 
158,500 
9,193,100 
76,545,800 
407,124,800 
143,020,100 
16,373,400 
46,657,600 
14,254,600 
574,741,700 
3,806,300 


392,847,700 
7,698,900 
30,911,800 
19,882,400 
202,142,700 
9,662,100 
1,969,800 
256,161,000 
4,902,500 


68, "863, 100 
+ 914,900 


Par 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


Bid 


650 
300 
635 
310 
790 
915 


290 
375 
282 
540 
290 
420 
414 


1 75 
298 


1950 


Asked 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


AGAINST EXCESSIVE INTEREST ON 
TIME DEPOSITS 

At a recent conference of bankers in the 
Group Four district of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association a committee was ap- 
pointed to take necessary steps to discourage 
the payment of excessive rates of interest on 
time deposits in the face of declining yield on 
investment securities. Resolutions were 
adopted favoring a lower and conservative 
interest rate of 3 per cent which obtains 
among most of the banks and trust compa- 
nies. The conference was held at Lewisburg, 
Pa., and presided over by John G. Reading, 
president of the Susquehanna Trust Company 
of Williamsport. 

The attitude of the State Banking Depart- 
ment was conveyed by Superintendent Peter 
C. Cameron in the following letter: 

“I am very sorry indeed to learn that 
some of the banks comprising Group Four of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association have 
recently begun to pay 4 per cent interest on 
time deposits and that there are prospects of 
the practice spreading. The small banks in 
the interior of the state cannot well afford 
to pay more than 8 per cent in my judgment. 
When they go beyond that rate it is neces- 
sary for them to either make injudicious 
loans or to invest in speculative issues, There 
may be sporadic exceptions to this rule; but 
it is my judgment that few of the banks 
outside of the large city companies which 
have large trust deposits and sufficient funds 
to underwrite bond issues can afford to pay 
4 per cent.” 





INCREASED SURPLUS FOR COMMON- 
WEALTH TITLE & TRUST 

The progress and excellent earning cap- 
acity of the Commonwealth Title & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia is reflected in the 
substantial gains in surplus, the sum of 
$350,000 having been added recently, making 
that fund $4,350,000. The October 30th fin- 
ancial statement shows total resources of 
$17,863,674. Capital stock is $1,500,000, sur- 
plus $4,350,000, undivided profits, $205,921 
and deposits $11,508,700. The company also 
holds trust funds of $33,215,973 and corporate 
trusts amounting to $17,235,000. 





George H. McFadden, a leading figure in 
the cotton trade and a director of the Girard 
Trust Company and of the Philadelphia- 
Girard National Bank of Philadelphia, died 
recently at the age of seventy-nine. 
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The 
Fourth Street 
National Bank 


Franklin 


1416-1418 Chestnut Street 
131-141 So. Fourth Street 


Capital - - - 
Surplus and Profits - $18,250,000 


$6,000,000 


J. R. McALLISTER 


Chairman of the Board 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 





GROWTH OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
COMPANIES 


The latest financial statements of Phila- 
delphia trust companies show substantial 
gains in deposits and in the volume of trust 
funds. Twenty of the larger trust companies, 
with resources of $669,947,500, show increase 
of $5,545,000 within the last quarter. Fol- 
lowing are the deposits and trust fund hold- 
ings of leading trust companies in Philadel- 
phia: 

Deposits 
$80,646,306 
. 66,437,758 
. 60,544,348 
. 19,217,094 
. 51,717,368 
. 22,811,607 
. 34,307,293 


Trust Funds 
$615,895,689 
448,943,265 
386,926,105 
141,310,790 
46,297,410 
78,143,709 
1,404,254 

.. 10,954,177 32,879,674 
. 11,770,147 25,359,843 
8,662,103 29,332,681 

.. 6,716,262 25,401,481 
. 17,150,567 33,030,575 
9 


Fidelity-Phila. Tr. Co 
Girard Trust Co 
Penna. Co ; 
Provident Trust 

Bk. of No. Am. & Tr 
Land Title & Tr 
Franklin Tr 
Commonwealth Tr 
Guarantee Tr 

Real Estate T. I. & Tr 
Real Estate Tr 
Germantown Tr 





Northern Tr. . .. 12,725,308 8,699,405 
Central Tr. & Sav .. 11,571,553 7,049,176 
Peoples Bk. & Tr. . 21,062,441 832,354 
West End Tr 18,243,326 12,267,426 


The record for 1926 will doubtless show one 
of the most active years in the acquisition 
of new business in the trust departments. 
The latest returns show trust funds in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000,000. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGERS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


With cost of operation steadily increasing 
and competition becoming more intensive, it is 
quite likely that the coming year will witness 
a number of bank and trust company merg- 
ers in Philadelphia, particularly among the 
more recently organized and smaller insti- 
tutions. It is generally agreed that such 
mergers in a number of specific instances 
would prove beneficial to all concerned. Sev- 
eral merger announcements have been forth- 
coming. 

The Susquehanna Title and Trust Com- 
pany and the Sixty-Third Street Title and 
Trust Company will be merged with com- 
bined deposits of over $1,000,000. Plans 
have also been approved whereby the newly 
organized Bankers Trust Company, with cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $250,000 
will absorb the Bank and Trust Company of 
West Philadelphia. The main office will be 
at Juniper and Walnut streets and Samuel 
H. Barker will be president. Announcement 
is also made that the Pilgrim Title and Trust 
Company will be liquidated and the assets 
taken over by the newly chartered North 
sroad Title & Trust Company of which Aaron 
Berman will be temporary president. 


TRUST. COMPANIES ACQUIRE NATIONAL 
CHARTER 


The tendency of national banks to relin- 
quish Federal charters and to reorganize as 
state banks or trust companies has become 
so pronounced in late years that it becomes 
a matter of more than passing interest to 
note that there has been somewhat a reversal 
of such procedure within recent months. A 
number of trust companies in smaller cam- 
munities have applied for national charters. 
Two such conversions have taken place with- 
in the past month in Pennsylvania. One is 
the Monessen Trust Company of Monessen, 
which becomes the National Bank and Trust 
Company. The other is the Waynesboro 
Trust Company of Waynesboro which be- 
comes the Waynesboro National Bank and 
Trust Company. One reason for such con- 
version is that national banks in Pennsyl- 
vania have full powers to transact trust 
business. Restrictions of the National Bank 
Act as to loans and other functions, how- 
ever, still apply so long as Congress fails 
to act upon pending amendments embodied 
in the McFadden Bill. 


Hubert J. Horan, Jr. has been elected vice- 
president of the Broad Street Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 


of NORTH AMERICA® 


TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


LAND TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 

The Land Title & Trust Company of Phil- 
delphia, in the year ended September 30, 
reports net earnings of $1,506,392, according 
to a financial statement presented at the re- 
cent annual meeting of stockholders, at which 
the retiring directors were re-elected. The 
report of William R. Nicholson, president, 
showed surplus of $12,000,000, undivided 
profits of $1,605,693 and trust funds of $78,- 
255,261. The daily deposits averaged $25,- 
000,000. In the year, the company issued 
13,890 title policies. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the Phila- 
delphia-Girard National Bank, has been 
elected a dircetor of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Corporation, succeeding to 
the office vacated by the death of Joseph B. 
McCall, formerly chairman of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. 

Tilghman S. Derr, Jr. has been elected 
vice-president and Robert F. White assistant 
treasurer of the Susquehanna Title & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 









Established 1884—Forty-two years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 












































































































































































































































A. H. S. 


POST, President 





CONSTRUCTIVE FACTORS PREVAIL IN 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

The Franklin-Fourth Street National Bank 
of Philadelphia confident note as 
to business and industry in the current issue 
of its “Trade Trends” which says: 

“Distribution and consumption remain at 
a high level as November begins, but a few 
developments indicate a slight reduction in 
industrial activities. A small recession of 
demand and operation is noted in the steel 
trade. Building construction has dropped off 
a little further. Price cutting and some slow- 
ing down of output have marked the auto- 
mobile trade, and the cotton belt has been 
swept by a drastic fall of prices of the South's 
great staple. 


issues a 


“Over against these events are many strong 
constructive factors. In fact, this period of 
prosperity, though long persisting, has bred 
none of the customary swarm of economic 
evils which in the past have always pre- 
ceded a severe crisis. Sober hand-to-mouth 
buying has averted glaring overproduction 
and the accumulation of swollen inventories. 
Credit stringency has not appeared, and there 
are no unhealthy symptoms of soaring prices 
and slumping labor efficiency. Moreover, 
employment continues on a high plane, and 
the country’s purchasing power is vast.” 


TRUST COMPANY SERVICE TO 
INVESTORS 


With the vast increase and variety of in- 
vestment issues the need of experienced and 
reliable service such as a_ long-established 
trust company can provide for investors, be- 
comes a matter of very timely interest. This 
refers not only to the selection of safe and 
sound investments with so many question- 
able appeals submitted to the man or woman 
having surplus funds, but likewise the cus- 
todianship of securities. Recognizing this 












public need, the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia is conducting an advertising 
campaign which is intended to familiarize 
the public with the advantages that accrue 
to large and small investors in availing them- 
selves of fiduciary and investment facilities 
provided by the Company. The Girard Trust 
Company has the advantage of ninety years 
of experience in handling fiduciary, banking 
and investment funds, with a record of ad- 
ministration that can leave no doubt as to 
the merits of its service. 

Charles B. Conn has been appointed secre 
tary of the Ninth Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia and Charles A. 
appointed assistant title officer. 
the Ninth Bank and Trust 
recommended increase in capital to 
000. 


Liebig was 
Directors of 
Company have 
$1,000,- 


Samuel Rea, formerly president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has been elected to 
the Board of Managers of the Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society. 

Thomas Graham, formerly with Edward B. 
Smith & Company, has become manager of 
the Philadelphia office of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. He succeeds R. E. 
Hanson who has assumed his duties as assis- 
tant to the president of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities. 

Harrison N. 
dent of the 
Company of 


Diesel has been elected presi- 
Market Street Title & Trust 
Philadelphia, succeeding Alex- 
ander Wilson, Jr., now chairman. 
Stockholders of the Central Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Philadelphia will vote January 
13, 1927, on the recommendation of the di- 
rectors for an increase in capital to $1,000,- 
000 and new issue of stock also providing 


for additional $250,000 to surplus. Resources 


are $16,116,000 and deposits $11.694.065. 


TRUST COMPANIES 
CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Cc aa on 

Aldine Trust Co 
American Bank & Trust Co 
Bank of North America & Trust Co.... 
Central Trust & Savings 
Colonial Trust Co 1,000, 000 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 1,500,000 
Continental Equitable 1,000,000 
Federal Trust Co. hive cise « 
Fidelity- Philadelphia Trust Co .... 6,700,000 
Frankford Trust Co 250,000 
DOMME BUNGE Een cccvcccsccscsseccces AOD 
Germantown Trust. EES E er ee 
Girard Trust Co.. .... 3,000,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit. . .. 1,000,000 
PRIIEE BEUMG sc esickcaccaciccccestae Cue 
SEN I Gao ca co ew acs viens .. 750,000 
Kensington Trust 500,000 
Land Title & Trust Co................ 3,000,000 
Market St. Title & Trust.............. 1,000,000 
Mutual Trust Co.. Ese 
Ninth Bank & T rust. Te ee 
North Philadelphia Trust. 500,000 
Oy EE eee 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurance... 4,000,000 
People’s Bank & Trust Co..... 1,000,000 
Provident Trust. ..... 2,000,000 
Real Estate Title Ins. & oc. ced 2,000,000 
Real Estate Trust. . SeUR ieee cteccch Sa 
Republic Trust 750,000 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.......... 1,000,000 
West End Trust Co 2,000,000 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust....... 500,00u 

*Figures as of April 12, 1926. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF OIL CITY 
TRUST COMPANY 

Frederick Fair has been elected president 
of the Oil City Trust Company of Oil City, 
Pa. succeeding the late Howard R. Merritt. 
Mr. Fair was advanced from vice-president 
and has been associated with the company 
since 1887. Other executive changes are: 
Archie E. Mackintosh was elected a director 
and vice-president and George M. Friedhaber 
secretary and treasurer. Charles L. Suhr 
and A. K. Helle are the other vice-presidents 
of the institution. 


WEST END TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 
DIVIDEND 

The last quarterly dividend on the capital 
stock of the West End Trust Company was 
at the rate of 3 per cent which increases the 
annual dividend disbursement rate from 10 
to 12 per cent. The latest financial state- 
ment of the company shows resources of 
$24,826,370; deposits of $18,243,526. Capital 
is $2,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$2,717,992. Trust funds total $12,267,426 
with corporate trusts over $21,000,000. 

Samuel G. Stem has been appointed as- 
sistant trust officer of the Central Trust and 
Savings Company of Philadelphia. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Sept. 27, 
1926 
$1,069,346 

662,484 
6,449,037 
1,469,867 
1,250,049 
4,590,114 
2,211,428 

425,212 

24,151,584 

876,607 
2,916,056 
2,029,184 

11,664,256 
1,207,612 
1,979,565 
3,870,406 
1,470,964 
13,512,209 
2,192,299 

781,286 
2,033,835 
1,014,868 
3,348,943 
1,220,167 

17,563,902 

443,014 
9,069,413 
4,266,581 
1,579,426 

654,531 
3, 326 


Deposits, 

Sept. 27, 
1926 

$3,662,835 


6,213,410 
80,646,306 

9,207,351 
34,307,293 
17,150,567 
66,437,758 
11,770,147 


16,806,154 
12,620,194 
22,811,607 
13,274,573 
8,969,223 
16,028 ,900 
8,970,057 
12,725,308 
11,293,405 
60,544 348 
21,062,441 
19,217,094 
8,662,103 
6,716,262 
4,590,420 
6,157,890 
18,243 326 
8,342,460 


Par 


Value 


100 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 


Last 
Sale 
265 ) 1 3 
166% 
377 
220 
181% 


40034 


132 


450 


326 
801 


450 


860 


FREDERICK FAIR 


recently elected President of the Oil City Bank, 
Oil City, Pa. 


Date of 
S: ” 
ll— 3-26 
Pe 26 
11-10-26 
ll— 3-26 
9— 1-26 
11-10-26 
11-10-26 
12-16-25 
11-10-26 
10-21-25 
12-23-25 
5-19-26 
10-13-26 
ii- 3-26 
7-28-26 
10-27-26 
2-17-26 
10-27-26 
9-15-26 
10-27-26 
3-31-26 
11— 3-26 
10-13-26 
7-22-26 
11-10-26 
ll— 3-26 
10— 6-26 
3-12-24 
10— 3-23 
4-14-26 
11-10-26 
9— 6-26 
7-21-26 


























































































































































































































Boston 


Special Correspondence 


NEW ENGLAND FREE FROM BANK 
FAILURES 

In marked contrast to the large number of 
bank failures experienced in the United 
States during the past five years, notably in 
the South and in agricultural sections west 
of the Mississippi River, the banking situa- 
tion in the New England states has been no- 
tably immune from such fatalities. The 
principal reason for such high standard of 
solvency and stability in New England is the 
fact that the state banking authorities exer- 
cise strict surveillance and that the banking 
field has been kept free from irresponsible 
promoters. Another prime reason is that 
capital requirements are far above those 
which obtain in most other sections of the 
country. Clearing House supervision also 
contributes to the elimination of any pos- 
sible weaknesses. 

Instead of showing retrogression, as so 
often averred by uninformed publicists, the 
banking power of Massachusetts is increas- 
ing at a greater pace than that shown by 
most other states. A recent compilation is- 
sued by the secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of State Banks, ac- 
cords to Massachusetts the second leading 
place among all the states of the country, 
in point of aggregate banking resources of 
all banks and trust companies under state 
supervision. This table shows that there are 
509 banking institutions in Massachusetts 
under state control with combined resources 
of $3,445,927,530. The only state which has 
larger resources credited to state-supervised 
banking institutions, is New York, with total 
of $10,796,852,154. The nearest competitor 
to Massachusetts is Pennsylvania which has 
787 trust companies and state banks under 
state supervision, with combined resources 
of $3,142,872,642. 





MEETING OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
MEMBER BANKS 

The plan originated four years ago by 
Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston which serves to bring to- 
gether the member banks of a Federal Re- 
serve district, has acquitted itself so success- 
fully that the idea might be well emulated 
in all of the twelve districts. Through such 
éoordination the member banks are enabled 
to obtain a better understanding of the serv- 
ices and functions of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and to agree upon recommendations 


TRUST COMPANIES 






Capital 
$3,000,000 


$3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 


ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN ForsEs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System 








to further improve Federal Reserve relation 
ships. The recent fourth annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston likewise emphasized the advantage 
of such organization in crystallizing senti- 
ment on vital problems of conduct of busi- 
ness and legislation. 

The members of the Boston Federal Reserve 
district placed themselves on record as to 
the question of branch banking. Resolutions 
were adopted which approve in substance the 
position taken by the American Bankers As- 
sociation at the recent Los Angeles Conven- 
tion, in approving the McFadden Bill without 
the Hull Amendments. Thomas H. West, Jr., 
of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
of Providence, presided at the fourth annual 
meeting. 


Speaking for the New England Economic 


Council, Mr. Al. Lincoln Filene of Boston, 
submitted to the Federal Reserve member 
banks, some concrete proposals for stimu- 


lating trade and marketing methods in New 
England territory. He suggested that banks 
should equip themselves with the best kind 
of advice on marketing methods and prefer- 
ably have in their employ an expert on mar- 
keting to aid clients. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


IMPROVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND 
TEXTILE SITUATION 

Commenting on the condition of the New 
England textile trade, the First National 
Bank of Boston says in its current New 
England letter: 

“The textile situation appears to be improv- 
ing all along the line. Silk mills have en- 
joyed a good volume of business for the past 
two months, and the outlook is promising 
for the remainder of the year. The woolen 
industry has been working into a much better 
position, with sales on the increase and prices 
firmer. The stability of raw wool prices for 
the past few months has afforded a satis- 
factory basis for transacting business. On 
the other hand, the sharp break in cotton 
prices has had a restraining influence upon 
the goods market, although the outlook for 
the cotton industry, in view of the possibility 
of increased profit margins and larger volume 
of business, appears very promising at the 
moment. The most serious handicap that 
the industry may face will be the tendency 
toward overproduction. 


$55,000,000 MOVED TO OLD COLONY 
TRUST COMPANY VAULTS 

On School Street, in front of City Hall, 
in Boston, an interesting job was under- 
taken several weeks ago, namely that of 
transferring $55,000,000 of the City of Bos- 
ton’s securities from the antique vaults in 
the City Hall to the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany. This arrangement was made a few 
months ago when City Treasurer Frank L. 
Brier assumed office. Both he and Mayor 
Nichols, when the matter was called to the 
latter’s attention, were astounded that such 
a treasure was kept in an old safe which 
looked as though it would not withstand fire 
or even operations with a crowbar. Thus, 
it was decided to move the securities to a 
safer depository, and the Old Colony Trust 
Company prepared a special vault for them. 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

The American Trust Company of Boston 
will greatly enlarge its present banking quar- 
ters with the addition of a handsome five 
story building which is in course of con- 
struction directly in the rear of its present 
offices at 50 State street. 

The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
is conducting a new business campaign which 
enlists employees of the various departments 
and which is based upon a carefully pre- 
pared compensation plan. 

Wilbur W. Higgins, treasurer of the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston, has quali- 
fied for membership in the Quarter- Century 
Club by completing twenty-five years of serv- 
ice with that company. He began in Novem- 
ber, 1901, as a messenger. 

An excellent article on “The 
of Life Insurance to Trusts’ appears in the 
current issue of the “News Letter’ published 
by the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston. 
The author is T. Lewis H. Kennedy of the 
trust department. 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Boston held its first meeting of the season on 
October 28, at the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. The speaker of the evening was 
George Putnam, president of the Incorpor- 
ated Investors and lecturer at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. F. Win- 
chester Denio, vice-president of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, is president of the Associ- 
ation. 

Plans are in progress for the organization 
of a new trust company at Winsted, Conn. 


The National SLiwmut Bank of Boston 
has installed a new telephone system which 
provides efficient and direct connection be- 
tween officers, departments and various of- 
fices of the bank. 


Massachusetts is the thriftiest state in the 
Union with per capita savings deposits of 
$518 and the six New England states rank 
among the eight leading in per capita savings. 


Relation 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


oe NG Eh Sa a ee 
Beacon Trust Co 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
Charleston Trust Co.. s 
Columbia Trust Co 

Commerce and Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

Liberty Trust Co.. tee ee ee 
New England Trust Co. 

Old Colony Trust Co 

State Street Trust Co 

United States Trust Co 


Undivided Profits, 
$1,500,000 
1,000,000 


Surplus and Assets 


Trust Dept. 
June 30, 1926 
$2,444,391.47 


Deposits, 

June 30, 1926 
$28,359,163.73 
19,797,189.60 
18,497,400.18 
1,276,107.56 
1,094,749.42 
4,172,411.63 
6,410,122.35 
1,453,423.71 
7,217,027.01 
24,314,758.49 
175,119,733.44 
59,435,848.13 
9,750,353.77 


June 30, 1926 
$2,792,112.58 
2,175,505.14 
3,937,888.13 
26,327.55 
126,350.95 
169,469.39 
1,119,289.67 
102,345.71 
761,532.26 
3,081,548.98 
13,812,276.79 
4,078,881.50 
1,512,797.88 


117,466.03 
423,909.31 


294,853.18 
103,615,861.66 
128,680,925.53 

19,466,408.66 
3,330,104.23 





TRUST 


Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


TO IMPROVE ILLINOIS BANKING AND 
CRIMINAL LAWS 

Illinois bankers, through their state and 
group organizations are preparing to make 
a united move on the next legislature to 
secure amendments in the banking and crim- 
inal statutes of the state which are urgently 
needed. Chicago has been held up to the 
whole world as one of the most lurid ex- 
amples of immunity from punishment for 
crime. In one year there have been 389 
homicide cases in Chicago as compared with 
only 151 in the same year in all of England. 
Statistics compiled by Judge Marcus Kavan- 
augh of Chicago also reveal that on an av- 
erage only one out of every 110 murderers 
pays the supreme penalty. 

The bankers are more directly interested, 
however, in securing adequate state protec- 
tion against bank robbers and _ hold-ups. 
The voluntary system of patrol and protec- 
tion set up by the bankers has been far more 
efficient than anything that the authorities 
have attempted to do, and the purpose of 
legislative amendments is to have the state 
properly assume responsibilities which have 
thus far been assumed by the bankers at 
their own expense. 

Another important need is to create a 
separate state banking department which will 
enable the supervisory staff to concentrate 
attention on banks. Illinois is one of the few 
backward states which has not provided a 
banking department free from other duties. 

The Illinois Bankers Association has ex- 
pended over $300,000 in supplying high pow- 
ered rifles and ammunition to sixty-five of 
the 102 counties in Illinois in connection 
with the plan of establishing Town Guards. 
There are now 2,000 men enrolled in the 
Town Guards of Illinois and the records 
of the past year show that they have been 
the most effective in stemming the crime 
wave. 


COMPANIES 


Copyright, 8. 


BROAD SCOPE OF HARRIS ORGANIZA.- 
TION ACTIVITIES 

Forty-four years ago, N. W. Harris, one of 
Chicago's pioneers and master builders, found- 
ed the Harris Organization. It was then a 
private banking firm. Today the organiza- 
tion embraces the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago; Harris, Forbes & Com- 
pany, New York: Harris, Forbes & Company, 
Ine., Boston: Harris, Forbes & Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, and with resident 
representatives in forty cities in the United 
States and Canada. 

The Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago occupies a position among the strongest 
and most trust companies in the 
United States with an extension of facilities 
that comprehends type of banking, 
fiduciary, savings. investment, foreign. safe 
deposit and other services. When the Com- 
pany was organized in 1907, with the old 
firm of N. W. Harris & Co., as a foundation, 
the deposits were $4,431,171. About ten years 
later, in 1916, had increased to 
$30,075,294 and the latest statement of Octo- 
ber 11, 1926, shows deposits of $73,952,425. 
Resources aggregate $84,868,197. Capital is 
$4,000,000: surplus $4,000,000 and undivided 
profits $1,312,469. The board of directors 
includes some of the foremost men in Chicago 
business, financial and industrial circles. 


successful 


every 


deposits 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Aggregate resources of $82,148,390, shown 
in the October 11, statement of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago, represent an 
increase of approximately four millions as 
compared with the April returns. Resources 
include loans and discounts of $53,644,151; 
eash on hand and due from banks $82,148,- 
390; U. S. Government securities $2,872,248 ; 
bonds and stocks, including Federal Reserve 
Bank stock, $6,251,088. Deposits total $69,- 
191,480. Capital is $3,000,000; surplus $3,- 
000,000 and undivided profits $1,303,776. 
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Assets over $30, 000,000 
No Deposits; No Demand Liabilities 
Protected Trust Investments 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 





EARNINGS OF CONTINENTAL & COM- 
MERCIAL BANKS 


The Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago rendered a voluntary re- 
port of financial condition under date of 
October 11th, corresponding to the call for 
state institutions, which showed combined 
resources for the National Bank and its af- 
filiated Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank of $598,033,351. The affili- 
ated institutions show earnings equal to 
25.1 per cent on combined capital; 13.4 per 
cent on combined caital and surplus and 1.34 
per cent on total loanable funds. Capital 
of the National Bank is $25,000,000, with 
surplus of $20,000,000 and undivided profits 
of $4,104,022, the latter figure showing gain 
of $2,276,000 during the preceding twelve 
months. The Trust and Savings Bank has 
eapital of $5,000,000, with surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $11,627,642. 


Abbot M. Whiteman has been appointed 
northwestern representative for the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis. Mr. Whiteman is a 
native of Minnesota and a Yale graduate. 
He has served with the First of Duluth and 
with the Illinois Merchants, Chicago. 








GAINS BY FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST 
TRUST 

Substantial increases in deposits are indi- 
cated in the October 11th financial statements 
of the First National Bank and the allied 
First Trust and Savings Banks of Chicago, as 
compared with the beginning of the year. 
Combined resources amount to $457,229,090, 
an increase of six millions; combined de- 
posits $386,004,950 and combined capital, sur- 
plus and profits $53,500,949. The First 
National has resources of $318.665,337; de- 
posits $273,665,000; capital $15,000,000, sur- 
plus $15,000,000 and undivided profits $4,683,- 
221. The First Trust and Savings has re- 
sources of $138,563,753; deposits $112,988,- 
970; capital $7,500,000; surplus - $7,500,000 
and undivided profits $3,817,727. 


D. W. Laing, formerly in the new busi- 
ness department of the Minneapolis Trust 
Company, has accepted a similar position 
with the Chicago Trust Company. 

A. A. R. Nelson, secretary to T. B. Hamil- 
ton, a vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
railway system, has resigned to become vice- 
president of the Berwyn (Ill.) Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Corporate Trust Service 


We act as trustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust securing bond is- 
sues; as depository under protection 
agreements or reorganization plans; 
as assignee or receiver and as fiscal 
agent. 


THE 


EASTERN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, N. S. 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfid. Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF CONTI- 

NENTAL & COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 

John H. Hogan, formerly president of the 
Des Moines National Bank of Des Moines. 
Iowa, was recently elected vice-president of 
the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. He assumed his new duties 
November 15. 

Mr. Hogan was connected with the Des 
Moines National Bank eleven years, the last 
three of which he was president. At the 
time of his election to the official staff of 
the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Mr. Hogan was a director of the 
National Agricultural Credit Corporation of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, treasurer and director of 


JOHN H. HOGAN 


recently elected Vice-President of the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 
Total Resources 


$26,678,483 








the Great Western Insurance Company of 
Moines, president and director of the 
National Agricultural Credit Corporation of 
Des Moines, director of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company and a member of 
the Iowa State Banking Commission. He 
also served member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Association 
in 1923 and 1924. 

Mr. Hogan is comparatively a young man to 
have held so many important positions. He 
was born at Dallas Center, Iowa, June 6, 1882, 
and received his education, both in school 
and in business in Iowa. His first bank 
connection (1904) was with the Marquardt 
Savings Bank and his first official position 
(1909) was that of cashier of the German 
Savings Bank, Des Moines. The latter institu- 
tion was consolidated with the Des Moines 
National Bank on January 1, 1915, at which 
time Mr. Hogan was elected assistant cashier 
and director. He was later elected vice- 
president and finally president. 

Clifford D. Caldwell president, By-Products 
Coke Corporation, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank. 


Des 


as a 


C. H. Handerson, president of the Finan- 
cial Advertiser’s Association and advertising 
manager of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, was the guest of honor and speak 
er at a luncheon tendered by the Chicago 
members of the Association recently at the 
Sherman Hotel. Mr. Handerson discussed 
the buying and selling of advertising. 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards recently conducted a conference in 
Chicago to formulate requests of real estate 
boards for modifications of the Federal Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago and re- 
cently elected president of the American 
Bankers Association, has been elected a trus- 
tee of Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
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Prompt Attention 






to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 


to see it grow. 


LUCIUS TETER, President 





JOHN J. MITCHELL CELEBRATES 73RD 
BIRTHDAY 

Dean of the Chicago bankers and one of 
the outstanding figures in the trust company 
fraternity, John J. Mitchell, president 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago, celebrated his seventy-third birth- 
day on November 3 by working at his 
desk amid a profusion of floral tributes and 
with a big stack of congratulatory messages 
inviting his attention. By noon he was 
aboard the Twentieth Century, bound for a 
three days business trip to New York. 

Mr. Mitchell only recently recovered from 
a severe illness. On his birthday anniversary 
he expressed himself as feeling as well as 
he did fifteen years ago. 

“T never let my work worry me,” said Mr. 
Mitchell. “I enjoy it. I work every day at 
my office except a three months’ vacation in 
the early part of each year. I never leave at 
night until the work is cleaned off my desk.” 

Mr. Mitchell added that he wishes he 
could live 20 years more to take advantage 
of the opportunities the future is sure to 
bring. He said he had recently helped cele- 
brate the 80th birthday of Elbert H. Gary, 
and that if he could be as useful as Mr. Gary 
at that age he would be satisfied. 





CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 





JOHN W. O’LEARY, Vice-President 





TRAVEL BUREAU ESTABLISHED BY 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 

Supplementing its manifold other services, 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois has 
established a Travel Bureau for the con- 
venience of customers and friends, which 
is conducted in connection with the Foreign 
Department. E. G. Jackson, who has had 
35 years experience in travel and trans- 
portation work, will supervise the operation 
of this Bureau. For many years Mr. Jack- 
son has represented American travel organi- 
ations in Europe, including railroads, steam- 
ship companies and a chain of large hotels. 
He has traveled extensively in many coun- 
tries of the world and has a wide ac- 
quaintance and many friends in the travel 
fraternity, whose assistance he can depend 
upon in rendering a complete service to cus- 
tomers and others who negotiate travel ar- 
rangements through the Central Union Trust 
Company’s Bureau. 

As an added and helpful sales effort in 
obtaining new members for their 1927 Christ- 
mas Club the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, has adopted a combination 
dime saver and Christmas folder. This idea 
is something new in the way of exploiting 
the Christmas Club. 
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OF THE NEW QUARTERS PROVIDED FOR THE TRUST DEPARTMENT OF THE FIRST TRUST 
SavIncs BANK OF CHICAGO, SHOWING EXECUTIVE DIVISION ON THE RIGHT 


ANOTHER VIEW SHOWING THE SPACIOUS DIMENSIONS OF THE NEW QUARTERS FOR THE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT OF THE First Trust & SAVINGS BANK OF CHICAGO 
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ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 

The Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago is steadily gaining more advanced 
ground among the largest banks and trust 
companies in the country. The statement of 
October 11, shows aggregate resources of 
$442.493.277 including cash and due from 
of $72,892,056; U. S. Government 
$53,607,717: demand, time and 
other loans and discounts $255,861.883. De- 
posits total $367,725,000; an increase of ten 
millions since last April. Capital is $15,000,- 
000; surplus $30,000,000 and undivided profits 
$609,132. A notable item in the statement of 
resources is that the Illinois Merchants Build- 
ing, together with equipment and safety 
deposit vaults, costing actually $15,815,498, 
is carried at $1, this cancellation of build- 
ing cost having been provided through cur- 
rent earnings and by reduction of undivided 
profits. 


banks 
securities 


The Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago announces the election of the follow- 
ing new directors: Emil G. Seip, chairman- 
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ADDITIONS TO STATE BANK STAFF 

Two important additions were recently 
made to the staff of the State Bank of Chi- 
cago, namely Gerald B. Hadlock and Richard 
C. Huelsman. Mr. Hadlock has been ap- 
pointed auditor of the Bank. He has for 
several years rendered notable service 
national bank examiner in Iowa and prior to 
his services in the World War was an officer 
in an Iowa bank. Mr. Huelsman has been 
appointed to study requirements and make 
recommendations to executive officers for 
the proper planning of the new banking 
home which is being constructed for the State 
Bank on the site of the old Temple Building 
on La Salle street. Mr. Huelsman has been 
manager of the planning department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and in 
that capacity has had charge of systematiz- 
ing the large volumes of detail in connection 
with the daily operation of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 


The Fidelity Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago has absorbed the business of the 
North Shore Trust & Savings Bank. 


as 


president of Calumet National Bank and 
Gerhard Foreman, chairman executive com- 
mittee-vice-president, The Forman Banks. 


The First National Bank and the Farmers 
Trust & Savings Bank of Marion, Ind., have 


been consolidated 


000.~ 


with 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
iemieal Treat Co... 5s: cic ck siccc bcs ce ceeQ0, 000000 
Chicago Trust Co 


+Continental & Commercial Tr. & Sav..... 


tFirst Trust & Savings 

Franklin Trust & Savings 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 300,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 4,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co.............. 15,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings............... 600,000 
ITE Cn og paw eee 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
Standard Trust & Savings 

State Bank of Chicago................... 2,5 
Union Trust Company, New... ’ 
West Side Trust & Savings 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings........ 


1,500,000 


500,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 30, 1926 
$4,638,001.17 
1,490,788.22 
12,244,714.72 

621,782.97 
11,125,706.17 
605,355.19 
1,306,727.19 
373,266.43 
4,828,164.11 
30,197 ,363.47 
396,443.21 
5,631,656.65 
1,021,424.76 
746,160.07 
534,624.49 
1,050,075.39 
7,287 ,288.56 
4.196,199.38 
297,018.77 
355,045.05 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. P 
tStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. Continental & Commercial Bank value 


includes Securities Co. 
tStock owned by First National Bank 


Deposits 
June 30, 1926 


$91,604,892.21 
27,254,023.73 
84,935,812.71 
7,530,440.66 
117,995,287.98 
5,892,461.89 
26,377 540.33 
2,825,535.36 
63,262,913.62 
381,265,839.04 
9,122,076.87 
57,655,577 .34 
19,768,905.65 
22,853,770.95 
10,801 ,000.24 
19,973,165.77 
54,839,399.16 
70,582,447.90 
14,073 ,989.26 
9,309,249.32 


Book 
Value 


177 
175 
280 
349 
352 
301 
287 
234 
221 
301 
166 
382 
203 
175 
153 
205 
392 
240 
142 
178 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., 


Bid 
303 


272 
450 
405 
590 
250 
575 
275 
445 
600 
200 
477 
345 
300 


290 
999 


222 
780 
425 
255 
255 


resources of $3,500,- 


355 
305 


227 
785 
430 
265 
265 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


COTTON SITUATION AND GENERAL 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


While the overproduction and drop in cot- 
ton prices injects a disconcerting feature into 
the general situation there is no lack of as- 
surance among St. Louis bankers as to the 
sustaining elements in business and agricul- 
ture. As the year approaches its close there 
is, nevertheless, a disposition to appraise 
underlying business conditions more judi- 
cially and not to allow judgment to be car- 
ried away by excess of optimism. Here in 
the St. Louis district there is ne apparent 
reason for anticipating recession in business, 
in production or consumptive capacity. In 
fact the major lines of industrial 
reveal 
tinued 


activity 
qualities of endurance and of con- 
expansion which overshadow any 
signs of recession or of adjustment that may 
appear in certain lines. Thus we find that 
iron and steel production continues at a 
higher pace than usual for this time of the 
year. In such important divisions as boots 
and shoes, furniture, electrical supplies and 
other divisions of necessaries rather than 
luxuries, the figures are well above the cor- 
responding period of last year. Railroad 
freight loadings continue at record volume 
while employment figures are likewise indica- 
tive of sustained activity. 

The prevailing sentiment as to the cotton 
situation is that the problem is one of cor- 
rect financing and improved marketing. The 
lesson again taught by this year’s excessive 
cotton crop is the great need of reduced cot- 
ton acreage and greater diversification of 
crops in the South. The October govern- 
ment report placed the cotton crop at 17,454,- 
000 bales, which exceeds by 1,320,000 bales 
the largest cotton crop heretofore harvested. 
Subsequent government reports may show 
that ginnings reach 18,000,000 bales. Texas 
contributes most of this net increase with an 
estimate of 5,400,000 bales as against 4,165.,- 
000 bales last year. Banking opinion is that 
existing credit machinery is ample to carry 
the cotton surplus and with federal inter- 
mediate credit banks supplying sufficient fa- 
cilities, if only the cotton growers were suffi- 
ciently organized to use these methods of 
financing. Political and artificial restora- 
tives can only be harmful to the situation 
in the long run. How tremendously cotton 
acreage has increased is indicated by Agri- 
cultural.Department figures which show that 
in the ten important Southern states, acre- 








“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY™ 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 





age increased 
46,000,000 this 
grain acreage 


period. 


from 30,000,000 in 
vear, while corn 
increased during 


1909 to 
and other 
the same 


Commenting on the cotton situation in an 
address before the members of the Asso 
ciated Stock Exchanges in St. Louis recently, 
F. O. Watts, president of the First National 
Bank, said: “Never before have the banks 
in the South and Southwest, and in this I 
include St. Louis, been in better position to 
give credits and at reasonable prices than in 
1926, and have sense enough to look at cot- 
ton at 12 cents a pound as good as a gold 
dollar in the United States mint. There are 
also factors making for increased consump- 
tion. One is that the low price of a commod- 
ity such as cotton makes it serve more used 
in many ways, second, that the large mills 
instead of buying from hand to mouth will 


buy in large quantities, and then spur up 
their selling force.” 


Revision in the Missouri State banking 
laws to cut down the number of bank fail- 
ures and place responsibility directly up to 
the board of directors will be recommended 
to the coming legislature by S. L. Cantley, 
state finance commissioner. 
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The Banker’s Bank of the 
Middle West. 
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5000 Correspondents in 
all parts of the world. 


ry 


69 years of constant 


growth. 
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An Advertising Service 
Department available to 
correspondent banks with- 


out cost. 


y 


Weekly Radio Pro- 
grams to promote the 
best general interests 
of the banking world 
as a whole. 
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Unusual cooperation 
with correspondents. 


with which ts affihated the 


TRIBUTE TO FESTUS J. WADE 

Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of St. Louis recently at- 
tained his sixty-seventh birthday and the 
occasion was celebrated by a dinner te.- 
dered to him by his associates and friends 
at the St. Louis Country Club. The master 
of ceremonies was Oliver Anderson of 
Lorenzo E. Anderson & Co. There were pres- 
ent also a number of officials and employees 
who have been associated with Mr. Wade 
since the early years of the Mercantile’s 
existence. 

It was on November 16, 1899, that Mr. 
Wade started the Mercantile Trust Company 
in a real estate office on the first floor of the 
Columbia Building. One clerk acted 1s puy- 
ing, receiving, discount and note teller. Today 
the Mercantile Trust Company has an army 
of employees and occupies a position among 
the most successful and completely equipped 
trust companies in the country. Capital and 
surplus is over $10,000,000 and deposits 
range close to $60,000,000. The number of 
savings accounts has increased to well over 
the 50,000 figure and safe deposit renters to 
over 15,000. The trust department has es- 
tablished an exceptional record in fiduciary 
administration. 


Pw! 
Trust Company 


BANKERS ENTERTAIN NEW YORK 
FINANCIER 

A representative gathering of St. Louis 
bankers recently attended a dinner at the 
Bankers Club in honor of the well-known 
New York financier and art patron, Otto H. 
Kahn, who visited this city in conjunction 
with a two-months’ tour of the country to 
study business conditions. Mr. Kahn was 
introduced by John C. Lonsdale, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce and presi- 
dent of the Bankers Club. The New York 
financier described business and industrial 
prosperity as possessing the elements of per- 
manency, providing the use of credit is kept 
within legitimate confines. Arrangements 
for the Kahn dinner were carried out by 
President Lonsdale and a committee of four 
other bankers as follows: E. B. Pryor, presi- 
dent State National Bank; W. W. Smith, 
vice-president, First National Bank; J. Shep- 
pard Smith, vice-president Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company and George W. Wilson, 
vice-president Mercantile Trust Company. 


The Southern Missouri Trust Company of 
Springfield shows total resources of more 
than $1,122,000. 
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All Year Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


Kansas City 





APPOINTED ADVERTISING MANAGER OF 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

G. V. Kenton, editor of the St. 
Louis News Service and publicity director of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, has 
joined the staff of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, as advertising mana- 
ger. Before coming to the Bank of Com- 
merce Mr. Kenton served for two years as 
editor of the St. Louis News Service. which 
is a bureau operated by the Municipal Ad- 
vertising Committee as an adjunct to its 
municipal advertising campaign. Prior to 
taking over the news bureau activities, Mr. 
Kenton was city editor of the St. Louis Star 
for a number of years. He began work with 
that newspaper after graduating from the 
University of Missouri in 1910 and worked 
his way up to the city desk from a cub re- 
porter. 


former 


The St. Louis Commerce Company, a cor- 
respondent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis and The Federal Com- 
merce Trust Company of St. Louis, has an- 
nounced its opening at 14 Wall street, New 
York City. J. C. Walker, formerly with the 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has been 
placed in charge. 





Recently appointed Advertising Manager for the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
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M. E. HOLDERNESS RE-ELECTED CHAIR- 








TRUST 


MAN OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMISSION 

In recognition of splendid service rendered, 
Marvin E. Holderness, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis was re- 
elected chairman of the Public Relations 
Commission at the recent annual convention 
of the American Bankers Association. 

The Public Relations Commission of the 
American Bankers Association is the means 
by which organized banking seeks to share 
as broadly as possible with the general read- 
ing public, through the channels of pub- 
licity useful information about business and 
finance particularly in respect to those phases 
that are related to banking. 

Mr. Holderness has also been elected a 
member of the Administrative Committee, 






























M. E. HOLDERNESS 


Vice-President, First National Bank, St. Louis, who was 
re-elected Chairman of Public Relations Commission 


American Trust Co..............-. 
Liberty Central Trust Co.......... 
Mercantile Trust Co..... i A ee 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co......... 
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COMPANIES 


Pei y 109,166.40 
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which administers the affairs of the Associa- 
tion in the interim between sessions of the 
general convention and the Executive Coun- 
cil. Subject to the control of the Executive 
Council, the Administrative Committee also 
has general supervision over all divisions, 
sections, commissions and committees. 


ADVERTISING “HITS” AT MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY 

One of the most progressive advertisers 
among the banking institutions of the coun- 
try is the Mercantile ‘Trust Company of St. 
Louis. Festus J. Wade, the president, be- 
lieves in backing up his advertising depart- 
ment as evidenced by the wide scope of its 
advertising. There are two distinctive as- 
pects in this company’s advertising policy; 
one is that directed to advertising St. Louis 
in a national way and the other to educate 
the local community as to the tangible bene- 
fits of the varied services of a modern trust 
company. Billboards are used very effec- 
tively as well as other mediums. Frequently 
the local newspapers carry full page display 
advertisements which feature all of the nine 
departments of the company. Illustrations 
are most attractive and carry an appeal that 
combines the human with practical requi- 
sites. 

The St. Louis Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has scheduled a com- 
prehensive course of study for the 1926-27 
season. The course in business development 
and advertising is conducted by Dale 
Graham, advertising manager of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company. The trust 
course is under the direction of Edward G. 
Grubb, Jr., assistant trust officer of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company and the course 
on bond salesmanship is directed by Edgar 
L. Roy, sales manager of the bond depart- 
ment of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. 

W. B. Weisenberger, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has 
been made chairman of the Community Fund 
drive of that city. 


Surplus and 


Capital Undivided Deposits 
Profits 
June 30, June 30, 
1926 1926 

ike oa $1,000,000 $607 342.60 $13,223,250.59 
ee Oe re 3,000,000 669,607.12 32,301,748.91 
Ee ae 3,000,000 8,096,642.85 58,078,520.92 
eedale 3,000,000 4,784,510.27 37,320,155.76 
2 atid 200,000 92,761.85 2,734,977.33 


2,657,058.08 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


PENNSYLVANIA SECURITIES ACT WEAK- 
ENED BY JUDICIAL DECISIONS 

The strategy employed by criminally in- 
clined and promoters of fraudulent securities 
is well illustrated by the attacks made upon 
the Securities Act and its administration in 
Pennsylvania. Previous to the enactment of 
this law which provided an effective system 
of control and instrumentalities for checking 
the activities of fake security promoters, 
Pennsylvania was a fertile field for the sale 
of spurious stocks. With the enforcement 
of this new law the promoters and salesmen 
of spurious stock found themselves confront- 
ed by the alternative of moving to other 
pastures or transferring their activities to 
other fields. The Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation created a committee to cooperate 
with the state authorities and enlisted the 
active aid of bankers throughout the state. 

The first attack on the Securities Act was 
on the ground of questioning its constitution- 
ality. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
decided in favor of the law. The opposition 
then sought to weaken the law and its ad- 
ministration by means of technical pleas in 
the lower courts with such success that the 
Secretary of the State Banking Department 
has been compelled to admit that in many 
important respects the law has been nullified 
and administration has been utterly para- 
lyzed. 

A concerted effort will be made by banking 
and representative investment interests of 
the state to secure amendments at the next 
session of the legislature which will grant 
relief from covert attacks and again put 
teeth into the Securities Act. 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 

The Fidelity Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh has devoted itself chiefly since its 
incorporation in 1886 to the business of pro- 
viding efficient fiduciary service with the re- 
sult that the volume of trust fund holdings 
have increased to $145,866,289, representing 
a marked gain of approximately $15,000,000 
since last year. The company also serves as 
trustee under mortgages having value of 
$81,651,490. The latest statement as of Oc- 
tober 30th shows total resources of $24,767,- 
031 in the banking department. Deposits 
amount to $15,607,485. Capital is $2,000,000; 
surplus, $5,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$1,691,069. 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO. 


341-545 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $144,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 





PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 


Alexander C. Robinson, president of the 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, who has completed three years 
as a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., was 
elected a member of the executive committee 
of the Savings Bank Division at the recent 
annual convention in Los Angeles, 


William Jennings, president of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Harrisburg, 
Pa., died recently at his home in Harrisburg, 
aged 5S years. 

The South Hills Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh has added two members to its board 
of directors. They are George Lunz, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Conroy, Prugh 
Company, and Emil J. Stockhauser, of Jo- 
seph Stockhauser & Son. 


Walter J. Weaver, secretary and treasurer 
of the Hazlewood Savings & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, died recently, at his home in 
Beechwood Boulevard, aged 57. 


The Citizens Title and Trust Company of 
Uniontown, Pa., celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on Tuesday, November 2d, with 
a banquet. 
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THE UNION TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Capital $1,000,000 


ee ee. 
Louis E. MILLeR........ 
EpGaRr STARK 

EpwarD SENIOR 


‘ President 
..+e+...Vice-President 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 

Vice-President 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Surplus $3,500,000 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 


Thoroughly organized for every Trust Company Service. 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST COMPANY AS HOST TO 
INSURANCE MEN 


A successful and largely attended dinner 
was recently tendered by the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland to local life insurance 
underwriters. This gathering served to give 
accent to the cordial spirit of cooperation 
which has been developed in Cleveland be- 
tween trust company officials and life insur- 
ance men in stimulating the creation of 
insurance trusts for the preservation of es- 
tates and insurance proceeds. The princi- 
pal address was made by F. A. Young, vice- 
president of the Guardian Trust Company. 
He showed that during the last ten years 
life insurance has experienced tremendous 
growth with $75,000,000,000 of life insurance 
now in force. Mr. Young estimated that at 
the present rate of growth there would be 
approximately $350,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance outstanding by 1950. He also empha- 
sized the great need of life insurance trust 
protection in view of lump payments and 
dissipation of policy proceeds because of the 
lack of fiduciary protection. 


DAYTON SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY 
IN REMODELED HOME 

The Dayton Savings & Trust Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, recently celebrated the occa- 
sion of opening its enlarged and remodeled 
new quarters, A reception was given which 
was attended by thousands of clients and 
other guests. The company has a record of 
twenty-three years of service. Resources 
now exceed $19,000,000 with combined capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of over 
$1,500,000. W. E. Gervey is president. 


PROMOTIONS AT CENTRAL NATIONAL 

Promotions for three officers and an em- 
ployee were recently announced by President 
C. E. Sullivan of the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland. F. ©. Schlundt, cashier of the 
bank since 1921 and connected with the in- 
stitution since 1908, has been elevated to a 
vice-presidency. 

Hugh W. Horton was promoted from as- 
sistant cashier to a vice-presidency and will 
occupy a desk at the branch offices at 308 
Euclid avenue, J. H. Cole becomes cashier 
after having served as comptroller for six 
years, and H. J. Smith succeeds Cole as 
comptroller, having served as his assistant 
for six years. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY GAINS 

Within the past twelve months the Cleve- 
land Trust Company has increased deposits 
from $208,987,358 to $231,919,125. Assets 
now total $253,748,954. Capital is $8,600,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $5,319,- 
761. Notable contribution to total deposits 
comes from the branch offices of the com- 
pany which now number fifty-two and which 
is the largest number of branches conducted 
by any banking institution between New 
York and San Francisco. During the past 
few years many of these branch offices have 
been equipped with handsome new buildings. 
The latest new construction is for the pres- 
ent West Park Branch to be located at 
Lorain and Riverside roads and to cost 
about $160,000. 


John J. Ehret has been elected president 
of the Employees Club of the Commercial 
Savings Bank & Trust Company of Toledo. 

The Valley Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chillicothe, Ohio, has appointed 
P. K. Rice as trust officer. 
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CLEVELAND BANK STAGES HISTORICAL 
EXHIBIT ON ANNIVERSARY 

Something unusual was staged recently by 
the United Banking and Trust Company of 
Cleveland in celebrating the fortieth anni- 
versary since this organization began busi- 
ness. The distinctive feature was a _ pic- 
turesquely arranged historical exhibit which 
carried visitors back to the days of Lincoln 
and brought reminders of the Civil War. The 
effect was heightened by feminine members 
of the staff who acted as hostesses to about 
15,000 visitors and who were garbed in the 
quaint costumes of 1860 with crinolines and 
big bonnets. The served to 
again direct attention to the handsome new 
home and equipment of the United Bank. 

The exhibit included nearly two hundred 
articles, ranging from tiny, flint arrow heads 
to the first electric automobile and one of 
the first gasoline motors built in Cleveland. 
very relic was borrowed from residents of 
Cuyahoga County, the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society and the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History cooperating. John J. Wie- 
benson of the official staff was the one man 
responsible for the exhibit. 


The North 
las, Tex., 


occasion also 


Texas National Bank of Dal- 
has absorbed the Central National 
Bank and the Central Trust & Savings Com- 
pany. 
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YIELDS FROM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 

The mortgage investments of life insur- 
ance companies of the United States, have 
yielded an average gross return of 6.19 per 
cent over a period of the last eleven years, 
according to a preliminary report of the In- 
stitution for Research in Land Economics 
and Publie Utilities to the Mortgage and 
Finance Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. 

The study included 230 companies, all 
those having 1925 of more than 
$500,000. The average income on stocks and 
bonds owned by the same insurance 
panies over the same period was 
cent. 

Preference for mortgage investments on 
the part of life insurance companies which 
are responsible for investing more than $11, 
000,000,000 is indicated by the fact that the 
percentage of their total investments placed 
in mortgages has increased from 31.65 per 
cent in 1911 to 40.5 per cent in 1925. 


assets in 


com- 
4.76 per 


During the first six months of this year 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission author- 
ized public utility securities amounting to 
$77,519,185, most of which was absorbed by 
home capital. The same is true of large and 

industrial and other corporations as 


small 
well as public improvement issues, 


Group OF RELICS DISPLAYED IN THE LOBBY OF THE UNITED BANK & Trust COMPANY OF 
CLEVELAND IN CONNECTION WITH THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS 


BANK & TRUST CoO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EpWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

AmMrI F, MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CLaupE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LANpGrarF, Assistant Secretary 


STATEMENT BY UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 

The advanced position which the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland occupies among 
the largest banking institutions in the coun- 
try is evidenced by the latest financial state- 
ment. This shows combined 
$350,737,606, including loans and discounts 
of $219,039,495; cash and due from banks, 
$52,958,760; U. S. securities, $18,961,485; 
other bonds and securities, $30,935,359. De- 
posits aggregate $292,618,399 with capital of 
$22,850,000; surplus and current earnings of 
$14,195,680. 

The Columbia Bank office of the Union 
Trust Company has been consolidated with 
the Broadway Bank office. 

The Escrow Department of the Union 
Trust Company, under the supervision of 
Vice-president Stuber, is now located in new 
quarters on the fourth floor. 


resources of 


The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company 
of Toledo will shortly open its tenth branch 
bank, located at Dorr street and Collingwood 


avenue, 
Wilson. 


John Sherwin, chairman of the Union Trust 
Company, and A. R. Horr, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, 
elected directors of the 
Company. 


under the management of Jay M. 


been 
Railway 


have 
Cleveland 


Edwin Baxter, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, has been appointed re- 
gional chairman of the American Construc-. 
tion Council for the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District. 

Frederick E. Gymer, assistant publicity 
manager of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
has been appointed editor of The Torch, offi- 
cial organ of the Cleveland Advertising Club. 


RosBeErt C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusinier, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 


CLEVELAND TRUST MAN HONORED 

W. F. Kyle, assistant vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, who was recently 
elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Group Nine, Ohio Bankers Ass'n, is 
widely known among bankers. He started 
42 years messenger boy with the 
old Merchants National Bank of Cleveland. 
In 1901 he went with the Caxton Savings & 
Banking Company of which he became secre- 
tary. When that institution was merged 
with another in 1904, he joined the staff of 
the Cleveland Trust Company with which he 
has ever since been actively identified in the 
development of commercial business. 
a director of the Ohio Farmers 
Company of Le Roy, Ohio. 


ago as a 


He is 
Insurance 


TOLEDO COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 
ORGANIZED 
The Toledo Community Foundation has 
been organized in Toledo, Ohio, by a number 
of leading trust companies and banks of that 
city which serve as co-trustees. The plan 
follows closely the original plan embodied 
by the late Judge Goff in the Cleveland 
Foundation. W. H. Yeasting, president of 
the Commercial Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, is president of the Foundation; 
Ira Gottsehall, vice-president, and Benjamin 
Batsch, secretary-treasurer. 


Frank M. Ransbottom has been elected 
president of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
of Zanesville, Ohio, to succeed the late Wil- 
liam M. Bateman. 


John C. Sanders, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, has 
been elected president of Superior Iceless 


Refrigerator, Inc. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


SALIENT FACTS ABOUT CALIFORNIA 
BANKING PROGRESS 


Banking developments and consolidations 
in California possess unusual interest for 
bankers throughout the country as signifying 
economic tendencies that also appear in 
varying degree in other states. The recent 
annual convention of the American Bankers 
Association in this city served to give visit- 
ing bankers a closer insight into the opera- 
tion of pranch banking on the srale achieved 
in California. Such “close-up” inspection 
also upset some preconceived impressions, 
especially as relates to the public attitude 
on the subject of branch service. The bank- 
ers from other states also could not help 
being impressed with the fact that, regard- 
less of what may be the future effect or in- 
fluence of statewide branch banking, the 
system has thus far contributed more than 
anything else to make California indepen- 
dent in the matter of financing its own sea- 
sonal and development requirements. 

The atmosphere here is just now super- 
charged with rumors of still greater develop- 
ments along the line of statewide banking. 
These include alliances between important 
institutions of this city and of San Francisco 
to provide another big statewide combina- 
tion. This possible development has sound 
business logic behind it and several coinci- 
dences lend added color to such reports. 

A brief survey of banking developments 
and tendencies in this state during the past 
fifteen years is of timely interest. Back in 
1910, there were 187 national banks in Cali- 
fornia with total assets of $407,090,000 and 
492 state banks with total assets of $579,- 
091,000. In 1926 there are 261 national 
banks with total assets of $1,026,675,000 and 
358 state banks with total assets of $2,624,- 
391,000, or an aggregate of $3,651,066,000. 
During these 16 years, the total resources of 
the national banks have increased 152 per 
cent; those of the state banks have increased 
353 per cent, and the total increase has been 
270 per cent. 

In 1910 there were 34 state banks operat- 
ing a total of 39 branches. In 1926, there 
are 72 state banks conducting branches with 
increase in branches to between 550 and 600, 
an increase well over 1,000 per cent. These 
72 California state banks operating branches 
on June 30, 1926 possessed total assets of 
$2,273,770,000 as against $388,819,000 in the 
285 such banks not operating branches. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY EARNINGS 
IN LOS ANGELES 


A compilation of earnings of the fifteen 
larger banks and trust companies of Los 
Angeles shows that their net earnings for 
the first six months of this year amounted 
to 7,342,112 with dividend payments 
amounting to $4,362,397. During the calen- 
dar year of 1925 these institutions had total 
net earnings of $15,372,834 and paid $8,259,000 
in dividends. Net earnings for the first half 
of this year represented $12.94 on outstand- 
ing capital shares as compared with $28.82 
for the full year of 1925. Dividend payments 
so far this year have been somewhat larger 
than for the corresponding period last year. 

The Bank of Italy showed total net earn- 
ings for the first six months of this year of 
$2,438,326; the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, $1,711,888; the First National-Pacific 
Southwest Trust, $1,043,856; Hellman Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings, since consolidated 
with the Merchants National had net earn- 
ings for the first six months of $344,814; the 
Merchants National, $299,957; the California 
Bank, $574,500 as compared with $759,600 
for the full year of 1925; Union Bank & 
Trust Company, $150,985, as compared with 
$153,600 for the full year of 1925 and the 
Bank of America, $63,592. In earnings per 
share, in the six months to June 30, 1926, 
Merchants National led the way with $19.99 
per share. The California Bank came a 
close second with $19.15; and the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank a close third with 
$16.95. 


GROWTH OF CALIFORNIA BANK GROUP 


One of the strongest banking and financial 
organizations on the Pacific Coast is the 
group of affiliations headed by the California 
Bank of Los Angeles commanding combined 
resources of over $110,000,000. In this group 
are the California Bank headed by A. M. 
Chaffey, as president; the National City 
Bank of Los Angeles, with Malcolm Crowe, 
president; the California Trust Company, 
I.eo S. Chandler, president; the California 
Securities Company, George A. J. Howard, 
president, and the California Group Corpora- 
tion, headed by A. N. Kemp, which owns tle 
Califurnia Bank premises. 

A recent financial statement of the Cali- 
fornia Bank shows total resources of $92,- 
450,601; deposits, $84,450,601; capital, $3,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits, $2,- 
109,417. During the first half of this year 
the California Bank showed total net earn- 
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ings of $574,500 as compared with $759,600 
for the calendar year of 1925. 

C. H. Burlingame, manager of the Holly- 
wood Office of California Bank, and a di- 
rector of California Trust Company has 
been elected president of the Hollywood 
Clearing House to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of A. J. Olsen. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL TRUST & SAV- 
INGS BANK TAKES PRECEDENCE 


As a result of the consolidation of the 
Hellman Commercial Trust & Savings Bank 
with the Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles, under federal charter, the resulting 
Merchants National Trust & Savings Bank 
takes precedence as the largest national 
bank west of St. Louis. The consolidation 
which recently became effective yields total 
resources of over $130,000,000; deposits of 
more than $125,000,000; capital and surplus 
of $8,500,000. The bank serves over 200,000 
depositors and conducts a system of thirty- 
five offices. 

Officers of the Merchants National Trust 
and Savings Bank are: J. E. Fishburn, chair- 
man of the board; W. D. Woolwine, vice- 
chairman of the board; E. J. Nolan, presi- 


dent; R. I. Rogers, chairman executive com- 


mittee; Marco H. Hellman, Irving H. Hell- 
man, C. R. Bell, T. A. Morrissey, H. H. Ash- 
ley, J. H. Ramboz, L. H. Moore, C. W. Prol- 
lius and A. Waller Morton, vice-presidents; 
R. M. Philleo, cashier; H. A. 
tioller; E. W. Clayton, J. H. 
W. E. Hart, B. H. Brown, O. A. Cox, A. G. 
Maurer, T. J. Brant, A. P. Adkisson and 
R. W. Watson, junior vice-presidents; J. A. 
Taylor, W. O. Terry, G. P. Swan, J. A. West- 
moreland, A. S. Cowie, W. E. Clarke, Gus- 
tav Haller and J. E. Clarke, assistant cash- 
iers; C. S. Reuter, manager foreign ex- 
change; F. B. Lacey, auditor; E. A. Winstan- 
ley, L. S. Colyer and F. H. Gay, assistant 
trust officers; W. H. 
troller. 


Reed, comp- 
Rosenberg, 


Holmes, assistant comp- 


A new branch of the Citizens’ Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles has been opened 
at Wilmington. 

Stockholders and directors of the Bank of 
Van Nuys have voted to merge their insti- 
tution with the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles. 

Increase in capital has been effected at 
the Union Bank and Trust Company of Los 
Angeles, from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. Con- 
struction has commenced on the new addi- 
tion to the present home of the bank. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS AT PACIFIC. 
SOUTHWEST TRUST 

Ata recent meeting of the directors of 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles the following appointments 
were made: Mrs. E. Vejar as assistant to 
the vice-president and managing director, 
Santa Monica Bay District, with authority 
to sign for the Ocean Park, Santa Monica 
and Venice Branches, effective November 
ist: Miss H. Hamblin as manager, Catalina 
Island Branch; C. A. Bright as cashier, Ox- 
nard Branch; L. A. Lloyd as assistant cash- 
ier, Oxnard Branch; J. C. Hines as manager, 
Santa Monica Branch; O. G. Stowell as as- 
sistant manager, Pershing Square Branch, 
Los Angeles; George C. Reimer as assistant 
secretary, Huntington Park Branch, in addi- 
tion to his title as assistant manager. 

The Whittier Boulevard Branch of the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank has 
moved into a new and permanent bank build- 
ing at Whittier Boulevard and Arizona ave- 
nue and the name of the branch has been 
changed to the Belvedere Gardens Branch 
with K. I. Davis as manager. 

Miss Margaret E. Addison has been ap- 
pointed librarian, research department of 
the First National-Pacific-Southwest Bank- 
ing Group, succeeding Miss Alice M. Scheck. 


New Home of the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, now in course of 
construction. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


MERCANTILE TRUST AND AMERICAN 
BANK MERGER 


The absorbing topic in local banking cir- 
cles is the pending merger of the Mercantile 
Trust Company and the American Bank, 
which will become effective about the first 
of the coming and creating the third 
largest branch-banking system in the state. 
with combined 
$261,000,000 
branches in 


year 
resources of approximately 
and conducting eighty-one 
the Great San Fran- 
cisco district. While reports have been cur- 
rent of a further alliance with one of the 
largest trust companies in Los Angeles, which 
would create the largest state-wide branch- 
banking organization in California, such 
statements have not received any encourage- 
met from official sources belong to the 
field of conjecture. 


so-called 


and 


The new combination will be known as the 
American Trust Company and the titular 
head will be John S. Drum, now president 
of the Mercantile Trust Company and a for- 
mer president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. Russell Lowry, executive vice- 
president of the American Bank, will prob- 
ably be senior vice-president. The consoli- 
dated American Trust Company will be the 
third largest branch-banking organization in 
California with its 81 branches. The Bank 
of Italy now is first with 98 branches and 
total resources of $430,000,000; the First 
National-Pacific-Southwest Trust group of 
Los Angeles is second with 9 branches and 
resources of $303,849.000 and the 
Trust & Savings Bank of Angeles is 
fourth with 44 branches and 
$239,055,000 


Security 
Los 


resources of 


The merger of the Mercantile and American 
is commented upon as most logical because of 
the fact that the physical location of the 
various offices of the two banks do not at 
present impinge upon each other, while the 
character of assets of the respective institu- 
tions also complement each other; the Mer- 
eantile having the largest savings and trust 
business and the American bringing to the 
combination a valuable commercial banking 
business. To release capital represented by 
the numerous real estate holdings of both 
institutions and provide for effective financing 
of such properties, the Mercantile American 
Realty Company has been organized and has 
issued first mortgage bonds for public sub- 
scription. 
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TRUST COMPANIES BANQUET. 

The sixteenth annual banquet of the trust 
companies of the United States under the 
auspices of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, February 17. The Banquet Committee 
follows: Edward J. Fox, president, 
Easton Trust Company, Easton, Pa., Chair- 
man; J. N. Babcock, vice-president, Equitable 
Trust Company, New York; F. W. Blair, 
president, Union Trust Company, Detroit; 
Uzal H. McCarter, president, Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J.; Edwin P. 
Maynard, president, Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y.: A. V. Morton, vice- 
president, The Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
Philadelphia; James H. Perkins, president, 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, New York; 
John W. Platten, president, United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New York; 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York: Theodore G. 
Smith, vice-president, Central Union Trust 
Company, New York; A. A. Tilney, president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York: Leroy 
A. Mershon, 110 East 42nd Streeet, New York, 
secretary. 


is as 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 

Floyd L. Geyer and H. K. 
office, California Bank, 
been appointed assistant 
Cain, formerly assistant 
street office, is appointed 


Rose of head 
Angeles, have 
cashiers. D. K. 

manager, Main 
manager of that 


Los 


office, and H. H. Kellum is promoted from 


pro-manager, 
assistant manager. 

Earl Akers, 
of Kansas, 


Market and Produce office to 
former treasurer of the State 
has been added to the board of 
directors of the Pan-American Bank of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and will serve as senior 
trust officer. 

The National City Company of New York 
has opened offices in Oakland, Cal., under the 
management of Frank B. Dudley. 

The San Pedro-East Seventh street branch 
of the Citizens’ Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles has been moved to its new loca- 
tion, and will be known in the future as the 
Sixth and San Pedro street branch. 


A merger of the Washington Trust Com- 
pany and the Security Guaranty Company, 
both of Newark, N. J., with the Broad & 
Market National Bank, is contemplated, ac- 
cording to current reports. 
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ACTIVITIES AT. BANK OF ITALY 

William J. Kierferdorf, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Bank of Italy, at the 
main office in San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the legislative committee 
established by special action of the Trust 
Companies Section of the California Banker’s 
Association. 

To the list of assistant trust officers of the 
tank of Italy, located at various branches 
throughout California have been added re- 
cently the names of Phil. M. Harwood and 
Cc. I. Miller. Mr. Harwood began service 
as assistant trust officer at the Bakersfield 
branch on July lst. He was formerly trust 
officer of the Bank and Trust Company of 
Central California at Fresno and he has 
had extensive experience as a business execu- 
tive. Mr. Miller was connected with the 
Peoples Savings Bank at Fresno for sixteen 
years and for the last few years has been 
engaged in the real estate business. 

New buildings have been opened during the 
past month by the Bank of Italy in 
Angeles and Fresno. Both of the structures 


Los 
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will house earlier branch offices. In Fresno, 
the consolidation of the business of the bank’s 
two major offices required more commodious 
quarters. The new building is executed in 
the italian Renaissance Period of Architec- 
ture and conforms with the general style of 
structure selected several years ago by the 
bank, for its branch offices. In the Fresno 
building is provided one of the largest bank- 
ing rooms in California. All facilities, in- 
eluding the Trust Department, are given 
attractive space on the ground floor. 

With the announcement that the balance 
of the authorized capital stock is to be paid 
in immediately, the Bank of Italy has offered 
to its stockholders the right to subscribe 
to 50,000 shares of stock at a price of $450. 
When the issue is completed, this will give 
the stockholders a combined investment of 
approximately $75,000,000, including the cap- 
ital of the affiliated organization, the Stock- 
holders Auxiliary Corporation. 

Herbert E. Sparks has been promoted to 
the position of assistant trust officer of the 
Bank of Italy in Oakland. 


ORNATE BUILDING ERECTED BY THE BANK OF ITALY, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, FOR ITS FRESNO 


BRANCH. 


THE TRUST DEPARTMENT IS ATTRACTIVELY LOCATED ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 
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WORK OF CORPORATE 
TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


by R. G. PAGE 
Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co. 


and PAYSON G. GATES 


Assistant Secretary, Bankers Trust Co. 


nee is the first comprehensive work giving, from authoritative 
and practical sources, an inside view of corporate trust and 
corporate agency administration. Emphasizing the most recent 
developments, this book provides officers of trust companies and 
banks engaged in fiduciary service with actual demonstrations of 
trust company practice in respect to: 


CORPORATE TRUSTS CORPORATE AGENCIES 


Mortgages and indentures Corporate reorganizations and read- 
Authentication and delivery of bonds jJustments 


Sinking funds and releases of prop- 
erty 


Defaults and remedies T : aries , F : 
« ransfer and registration of securi- 
Collateral trust indentures, note is- st . 
sues equipment trusts 1es 
Escrow and miscellaneous trusts Coupon and divided payments 


Protective and reorganization com- 
mittees 


An important feature of this exceptional book is the collection of over 100 forms, com- 
prising a complete set of corporate trust and agency records. 


It points out the necessity for careful analysis of all trust agreements; describes the 
dangers of immunity clauses; explains corporate trust and corporate agency services; covers 
the subject of fees and of vault control. It is in every respect a “‘brass-tack’’ book and the 
first to give the views of one on the inside of corporate trust work, looking out. 


Price, postpaid 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which kindly 


send me copy of “Work of Corporate Trust Departments,” or you may send me copy 
on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





